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PREFACE 



Fior del mondo is the ardent language of 
the love of aur country, and though Malta, 
which has received the superlative appel- 
lation from its devoted children, is but a 
rock, yet** a rock is a rock" all the world 
through ; while the glory of the sky which 
overlooks Malta, the noble port which in- 
dents its rugged margin, as also the pecu- 
liarity of its position with regard to neigh- 
bouring tracts of the earth, render it alto- 
gether a rock s'.ngularly interesting, and 
of vast intrinsic importance. 

The sky, and air, and country of Malta 
are African; but its life and civih'zationare 
European. And here, whilst we have all 
the fervid glow of a cloudless boundflfes 
atmosphere, — here, where nhe orange- 
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grove yields its golden treasures, and the 
rosy grape in all its lascious freshness 
tempts the gazing eye, -^ we -have also, 
in delightful combination, all the arts, 
sciences and purities of glorious Europe, 
t^hich stretches her enlightened sceptre 
over all lands. 

Formerly the bulwark of Christendom 
against the bloody banner of Islamism and 
infidelity, and exerting a salutary influence 
o' er the desolations of Africa, giving also 
decisive checks to th^; infamous piracies of 
the Barbary coast, Malta, now also, in our 
own times, exerts a atill nobler because a 
moral influence, upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and occupies, under the 
benign and all powerful flag of Great Bri- 
tain, a prouder attitude than even during 
the most renowned days of her chivalrous 
story, under the sovereignty of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 

A writer, then, who attempts some il- 
lustration of the past and {>resent history 
of so remarkable a country as Malta, to* 
gedier with the peculiar features of its 
social and political state, however humble 
hiseffprtSj or contracted his plan^ may 
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ventnre, without the slightest charge of 
arrogance, to anticipate the good wishes 
r and the support of the public. 

The chief design has been, in the follow- 
ing papers, tb afford to the numerous En- 
glish travellers, who are Continually going 
to and coming from the Levant, now on 
pleasure, now on business, and in their 
route making a shorter or longer stay at 
Malta, some assistance in the knowledge 
or investigation of these islands. The late 
facilities offered by steam -navigation to all 
iho curious and the learned, to make re- 
searches in the Mediterranean seas, have 
greatly increased the number of Strangers 
iff Malta; — as also, the facilities and con- 
veniences, which the generosity of the truly 
paternal government of Malta has granted 
to foreign shipping, have equally augment- 
ed the concourse af travellers and strang- 
ers in this far-famed port. 

Here travellers may repose after a long 
voyage at sea, and even attempt the resto- 
ration of their health in case of unlook- 
ed for indisposition; and during their hours 
of quiet and solitude, they may perhaps be 
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agreeably occupied with a cursory exumU 
nation of the things which this brief histo- 
ry points out. 

This author has confined himself to ob* 
jects of utility in general, but has not en« 
tirely passed over those of elegance, of 
science, and of antiquities. And whatever 
credit be may receive for his labours, he 
doubts not, that his intentions will be fair, 
ly and indulgently construed. At any rate 
this being the first book in the English 
language ever attempted, on so limited 
and portable a scale, in illustration of Mal- 
ta, he trusts that if he does not entirely 
succeed in his object,fhe will have the gra- 
tification of having pointed out the way to 
others, who may follow him in that path 
which is always noble and philanthropic, ^ 
that of making one part of humanity ac* 
quainted with another, and of adding to 
the general stock of the knowledge of the 
world, by investigating mankind they exist 
in a geographical situation, political and 
social state, and all the peculiarities of 
mind and feeling. 



PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



When this little work, purporting to be 
an improved edition of the little one, so 
long and so satisfactorily known among us 
as Badger's Guide ^ came into my posses^ 
sion, it was too far advanced to render any 
alteration or amendment practicable. The 
whole had been printed, and the type dis* 
placed, so that withthe exception of the 
Jirst thlrtg two pages, which it was absolu* 
tely necessary to reprint, to render the 
work uniform, all corrections e»cept in the 
said thirty two pages became impcssible, 
I have thought it right to make this state- 
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ment became while I am umvilling to de- 
prive the Compiler and Improver of any 
of the merit which may accrue to him from 
the work, I am equally desirouf of avoiding 
the responsibility of all misstatements and 
and misrepresentations. On iome future 
occasion, either on the re-appearance of the 
present, or on the contemplated publication 
of a larger work, I hope to be better able to 
satisfy the wants and the wishes of all who 
may feel ati interest in the history of this 
little rock replete with wonders historical 
and natural. 



HISTORY OF MALTA. 

From its early neUlement dowa to the 
present time* 



Preliminary Observations — Settlement of the Phoe- 
nicians — Greeks— Carthaginians— Homans— d^oths— 
BmpMors of CoDsUiitin(q[»ie— Aj«h»-^i>«ieiit of Kinpe- 
ror*s Expedition— Count Roger — BebeUion of the Arsbs 
— Emperors of Germany — King of ArragoA and Castile 
— Charles V. of Germany — Arrival of the Knights of 
St- John— Their first acts— Malta besieged by the 
Tttils — 'Confiscatioa of several of the Commanderirs — 
Arrival of the French*— Siege of Malta — Dreadful state 
of the town — Appearance of the British Fleet — The 
French capitulate — Malta ceded to the Brit^'sh Crown. 

The early history of almost every nation 
is involved in obscurity, and it wnuld be 
quite foreign to our purpose, to enter into 
an investigation of the several opinions, 
which have been advanced by different 
authors, as to the primitive inhabitants of 
the island, the origin of its name, its early 
form and government, and the various 
natural causes which have operated to 
reduce it to its present size aud shape. 
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We shall content ourselves, by giving the 
reader a short sketch of what seems to 
be the'most probable, and least fabulous, 
account of the various settlements formed 
here by different nations, until it fell into 
the hands of its present possessors. 

An ancient author writes concerning 
this island ''Malta is furnished with many 
and v^ry good harbours, and the inhabi- 
tants are very rich, for it is full of all <iorts 
of artificers among whom there are excel- 
lent weavers of fine linen. Their houses 
are very stately and beautiful, adorned 
with graceful eaves, and pargetted with 
white plaster. The inhabitants are a 
colony of Phoenicians, who, trading as 
merchants, as far as the western coast, 
resorted to this place on account of its 
commodious ports, and convenient situa- 
tion for maritime commerce; and by the 
advantages of this place, the inhabitants 
frequently became famous both tor their 
wealth and their merchandise. * (a) From 
this quotation it appears that the Phoe- 
nicians were very early, if not the first 
settlers of this island; and the Icariiud 

(a) Diod. Sic X-ib. V. c I, 
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Bochart considers them the same with the 
Phoenicians, mentioned by Homer, gene- 
rally taken for the aborigines of Malta. 

Several other quotations from Cicero, 
and particularly from Homer, who men* 
tions the island under the name of Ogygia, 
together with the preceding, if not deci- 
sive proof, go far to establish the early 
settlement of the Phoenicians in Malta. 
The argument adduced by some to con* 
firm this, from the vernacular language 
of the country, is as altogether unneces- 
sary as it is uncertain. The several words 
which have been brought forward as Punic, 
may all be traced 4>ack to an Arabic 
origrnai; and in fact, the very small 
knowledgje which we have of this ancient 
language, hinders us from drawing any 
satisfactory conclusions from such a com- 
parison. The Rev. Mr. Schlieng, in his 
late treatise on the ''Use of the Maltese 
language for the purposes of Education 
and Literature," p. 38, very clearly 
shows, that we have no certain criterion 
to guide us in ascertaining the Phoenician 
character of the Maltese language. 

In the hall of the Ptb ic liibrary are 
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Still preserved three medals with Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions, as well as two other 
monuments of the same language, if I 
oiay be permitted to advance the opinion, 
1 should say, that the sepulchral grots in 
the mountaitw of Bingemma, are also 
remains of the work of this ancient people. 
Any person who has visited the region of 
Tyre and Sidon, the early seat of the 
Phoenician kingdom and seen those which 
still exist there in abundance, will be 
struck at once with the analogy between 
them, both as to the manner in which 
they are eicavated, and the position iu 
which they lie. 

From the various medals and other 
monuments which have been found in this 
island, as. well as from the accounts of 
aDcient history, it appears, that the 
Greeks held possession of it for some 
time after their expulsion of the Phceni- 
cians. According to Thucydides and 
Sycophoron fa), the arrival of the Greeks 
in Malta ought to be dated after the 
Siege of Troy, in the first year of tha 

(aj See Thadd. liU vill Sycoph. CaHatid. lia. 161S7. 
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second Olympiad, 755 years B. C. After 
that famous expedition, which has immoi- 
talized the muse of Homer, part of ihe 
confedt^rated Greeks returned to their 
native country, while the remainder sailed 
for that part of Italy, which is called 
Calabria, where they founded the cities 
of C rot one and Taranto, and many other 
colonies. From this, they sailed to Sicily 
where they built Syracuse and Agrigentum, 
and then scattered themselves over the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They 
chased the Phoenicians from Malta, which 
at the period was called Ogygia, changed 
the name into Melitas, and established 
here their own torm of government. 

Cicero (contra Verres, lib. iv.) speaks 
of the Temple of Juno, belonging to the 
Greeks at Malta as being very splendid, 
and situated not far from the Great Har- 
bour. The worship of the goddess, most 
probably existed here in the time of the 
Phoenicians (as may be inferred from a 
medal in the Public Library ), by whom 
she was worshiped under the title of 
Iside. The learned Abela in his Malta 
Illtatrata, lib. ii. not. v. Accumulates 
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i Ghisa, on which Sir W. Drummond has 
e: written a learned essay, is supposed to 
^ mark the burialplace of the famous Car- 
thaginian general Hannibal. This is a 
r curious piece, and one of the largest 
remains of the Punic language now in 
r existence ; and as it helps to ascertain the 
ancient inhabitants of this island, I think 
, it not improper to insert the translation. 

THE INNER CHAMBER 
OF THE SANCTUAKY OF THE SEPULCHRE 

OF HANNIBAL, 

ILLUSTRIOUS IN THE COT9SUMMAT10N 
eF CALAMITY* 

HE WAS beloved; 

THE PEOPLE LAMENT, WHEN ARRAYED 

IN ORI>£xi OF BATTLE, 

HANNIBAL THE SON OF BAR-MELEC. 

To such a thriving condition did Malta 
arrive during the government of the 
Carthaginians, that it became an object 
for the ambitious cupidity of the Roman 
power, after the termination of the first 
Punic war. Twice was the island pillaged; 
the first time by the Consul Attilius 
Regulus, and afterwards by Caius Corne- 
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lius. Finally, it fell iuto tlie hands of 
the Romans, together with the island of 
Sicily, under the Consul Titns Sen^pro- 
nius, at the cominenGement of the second 
Punic war. 

By order of the senate, Malta was 
declared a Roman municipality ; a prefect 
was appointed over it, who was subject to 
the pretor of Sicily, and Marcus MarceU 
lus was ordered to fortify this port,, so 
important for the defence of Sicily and 
the whole of Italy. The Romans neg- 
lected nothing fn order to conciliate the 
inh^bitaius, who were strongly attached 
to the Carthaginians by a common origin 
and language. They respected their laWs^ 
encouraged the manufactories wtiijeh they 
found established, and particularly that 
p,f the cotton, which was so renowned, 
that Cicero informs us, it was regarded 
as a luxury even at Rome. Besides all . 
this, the Maltese people were permitted ^ 
to coiu money in their own name, to, . 
govern themselves by their own laws, to 
administer justice^ to enjoy the ri^ht of ^ 
suffrage, in the Roman councils, were 
'^il^ihle to any office in the Republic, and 
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permitted to present offerings to Jupiter 
Capitolinas^ a privilege the Romans only 
granted to their nearest allies. 

The temples of Hercules and Juno, 
which existed in this island, and which 
were objects of veneration to all the 
people of the East, were very much em- 
bellished by the Romans. They also laised 
a magnificent temple to Apollo, and 
another tc Prosierpiae, and a theatre, of 
wbicb some scattered remains of chapiters 
and pillars are to be seen about the Gitta 
Notabile, where, they stood. 

Many Roman medals and coins have 
been foimd in the island, and several 
inscriptions, which prove the privileges 
enjoyed by the Maltese under that domi^ 
nation. The curious will find lengthened 
details, on this subject in Clatitar^s Malta 
lllttf. Lib. ii. Kot. 6. 

The Goths who haci overrun and made 
tiiemselve? masters of Italy and Sicily, 
and had pillaged and sacked Carthage, 
•rrited at Malta about the year 506; and 
after occupying it for thirtyseven years, 
they were expulsed by the army of Jus- 
tinian, under the command of BeBsarius. 
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In the Public Library, is still to be seen 
a monument of the time of the Goths ; 
and several other inscriptions have occa- 
sionaily been met with in the Citta 
Notabile. 

The island of Malta now rejnained 
under the dominion of the Emperors of 
Constantinople, until the latter part of 
the ninth century ; but not enjoying the 
same privileges it.had done in the time of 
the Romans, the inhabitants did not attain 
their former glory. 

About the year 879, during the reign 
of the Emperor Basil, the Arabs, who 
had already overrun all the East, and 
conquered Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
part of France, made a descent upon the 
island of Gozo, which they soon took/ and 
massacred all the Greeks whoni they 
found in it. From Gozo they crossed over 
to Malta, which aoblj resisted for a 
length of time» but was at last obliged to 
yield to suf^erior force. The fact is the 
Greeks who followed Belisiurius, had 
by their opi^essionS], rendered theinselves 
obnosLious to the inhabitants who were 
consequently easily brought^over to give 
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assistance to the enemy; hoping that by- 
changing masters, they might free them- 
selves from their servitude. 

The Arabs upon taking possession of 
the island, exterminated all the Greeks, 
and made slaves of their wives and children. 
They, however, treated the Maltese with 
every mark of respect, and allowed them 
the free exercise of their own religion. 
The Arabs soon found the importance and 
the advantages which the safe ports of 
the island afibi*ded to their piratical ex- 
peditions, and in order to defend the 
entrance into the great harbour, erected 
a fort on the present site of St. Angelo, 
to secure their vessels from danger of 
attack. They also added new fortifications 
around the Citta Notabile, by them called 
Medina, and diminished the extent of the 
walls, in order to facilitate its defence. 

Durinjr the roi^is of the Emperors 
Nicepho^us Phqcas and, Michael Faphla- 
gonien, an e^editipn.^ was fitted out in 
order to expel |he Arab3 ffooi the island^ 
of Maltaj pn account of their continual 
piratical excursions ufoti Italy, and the 
whole Eastern empire^ which l\ad tecome 
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quite an annoyance. The admirals Nicetas 
and Manianes were appointed to command 
this enterprise. All their measures, how- 
ever, were disconcerted ; for, being inca- 
pable of resisting the courage of their 
enemies, they were obliged to betake 
themselves to a disgraceful flight. 

The most extensive relic preserved in 
Malta of the domination of the Arabs, is 
their language. Ciantar gives a very plan* 
sible reason why this tongue got such an 
ascendancy in the island. He says; *'As 
soon as the news was made known that the 
Saracens had passed over to Sicily with a 
great military armament, the most opulent 
and powerful men of our island fled to 
Constantinople, under which government 
they were.* Only the poorer classes re- 
maining behind, they found it almost 
indispensable to accommodate themselyes 
to the language of their masters which 
became their own in the course of the two 
centuries they were governed by them. 
As a dialect of the Arabic, the present 
Maltese spoken at Gozo, and in the casais 
ef Malta, is nearly as good as that of any 
other Arabic country ; and it la sad to 
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observe how little it is appreciated bj the 
people. With a little cultivation, the 
Maltese might possess a written language, 
which would yield to none in the beauty 
of its phrases, or the extent of its voca* 
bulary. The advantages which would 
accrue to the island from a cultivation of 
the classical Arabic, is ably demonstiated 
in the late work of the Rev. Mr. Schlienz, 
already alluded to. 

After the Arabs had remained in quiet 
possession of the island for 220 years. 
Count Roger, son of the celebrated Tan* 
crade de Hauteville, in company with 
his brother William, expelled them from 
Malta, as also from Sicily and Naples, 
and the neighbouring country. This event 
took place about the year 1090. The 
inhabitants of these islands regarded Ro- 
ger as their deliverer, and as a testimonial 
of their gratitude, proposed to name him 
their soverefgn, Roger accepted of the 
offer, and was accordingly crowned King 
of Sicily ^nd Malta, in spite of the op- 
position of the Pope, and the claims of 
the Eniperor of Constantinople. Michael 
Comnenus, however, determined to rein* 
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State his power iii the islands of the 
Mediterranean, fitted out two formidable 
fleets, and committed them to the fcom*- 
m^nd of Alexis Comnenus, and Cositantine 
Angelo ; but their expedition failed of 
success, fpr both were taken prisoners by 
Roger, y^ho, in order to revenge th^ 
outrage, carried his. arms ijitp the empe- 
rors dominions, and returned laden with 
the spoils of Thebes and Corinth, after 
haging. oblig^ed Michael to aknowledge his 
indipeodence, and the legitimacy of his 
rights^ 

Roger, following the spirit of the age, 
founded and enriched many churches at 
Malta and made some efibrds towards the 
conversion of the Arabs to the Christian 
faith. To those, whom he had permitted 
to remain in his kingdom, he acted with 
the greatest generosity, and only levied 
from them a trifling yearly tribute a« a 
sign of their subjection. Sp far did his 
toleration extend, thftt he permitted them 
to stamp a small gold coin^ with the 
Arabic^epigraph ^^There is only one God 
and Mohammed is the Prophet of God" 
on one side, and on the reverse, ^^King 
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Sager.^' Some. of those coin<« are still pre- 
served in the j>rivate museum of Cardinal 
Borgia a Villetri. 

Niptwithstandingi however, the mildness 
with which Roger treated the Arabs who 
cbojs^e to remain in the island^ they occa- 
sionally revolted against his authority. 
In JS^O^ 8U9h of them as occupied the 
district called Kalat^UBahria atteqapted 
to n^assaere the principal inhabitants of 
the island; which obliged the king to 
send his son to Mai Us in order to chastise 
the rebels u» traitors to the government* 

After the death of Roger II Costance 
his onjjr d^ughter^ who had esposed the 
Sdiperor Henry VI jceded the islands of 
Malta and Sijcily to the dominipon of 
the Emperors of Germany^ of the house 
of Swabia^ notwithstanding the opposition 
of Taucrede, the natural son of her father, 
who had saized upon the throne* The 
death of Twicrede, however^ and thai. of 
his unfortunate spn^ restored peace to the 
kingdom, and brought back to the party 
of Constance tbe^e of the barons whose 
dislike for a foreign prince had hitherto 
caused them to take sides against her. 
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Under the government of Henry VI, 
and of his son Frederic 11. the Maltese 
greatly signalized themselves by their 
valour at sea. Under one of their own 
admiralsi they attacked and destroyed a 
squadron of the Republic of Pisa, which 
had come to lay siege to Syracuse ; and 
took the island of Candia from the Ve- 
netians, after having shattered ther fleet, 
and taken prisoneri their Admiral Andrea 
DaiidAlo; 

After Malta remained for seventy-two 
years under the German Emperors; Man- 
fred, the natural son of Frederic II. 
formed the horrible design of poisoning 
his father, and making himself master of 
his dominions. The cruel oppression 
and tyrannical proceedings of this usur- 
per, excited a rebellion of the Maltese 
and Sicilians against his government, 
and finally caused Pope Urban IV. to 
soWe all his subjects from their allegiance 
to him. To avert the consequences of 
such powerful opposition, he offered his 
daughter Constance in marriage to Peter, 
son of James, King of Arragbn. This 
alliance, however, had no other effect 
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upon Urban than that of completing 
his enmity towards Manfred ; and with- 
out any right, except that presump- 
tuously assumed by his predecessors, he 
invested Charles of Anjou, king of France, 
with the possession of Sicily and Naples, 
and their dependent states. This proceed- 
ing was as unjustly confirmed by his 
successor Clement IT. who reserved to 
himself the dachies of Benevento and 
Ponte-Corvo, in the kingdom of Naples, 
and a yearly tribute of forty thousand 
crowns, which Charles obliged himself 
to pay to the Papal See on St. Peter's 
day. 

A battle which took place between the 
forces of Charles and Manfred, on the 
plains of Benevento,ontbe'S6th February, 
1066, decided the fate of the kingdom in 
favour of the former. Manfred met tbe 
just punishment of his parricide and 
other crimes, by bein^ slain on the field, 
and his wife and children taken prisoners 
by the conqueror. 

In the mean time, Corradin, the legiti- 
mate son of Frederic II. and rightful 
heir to the crown, wha was at this period 
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sixteen years oId« in company with the 
Duke of Austria prepared to rescue his 
father's dominions from the hands pf 
Charles. After various successes, they 
penetrated as far aa the town of Aquita 
in the. Abruz^i, where a battle was fought 
on the plain of Li3j close by the lake of 
Celano, in the year 1268. The troops of 
Corradin, being chiefly recruits composed 
of different nations, and fatigued by loug 
marches, could not resiat the irofletuoaity 
of the French soldiery, and so were 
obliged to yield. The Duke of Auatrin, 
together with Corradin, was beheaded 
in the market-place at Naples, and with 
the latter the aneient houae of S^iabia 
became extinct. 

The daughter of Manfred, whos^ hus- 
band was now king of Arragon with the 
title of Peter III., used all her influence 
to inspire him to assert his claims to the 
kingdom of Sicily and Malto, The tyranny 
of Charles had already rendered him 
obnoxious to the people whom he go- 
vrrned, and it waa not long before a 
desperate attempt was formed by a private 
Sicilian gentleman, whp was secretly at- 
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t ached to Peter, to massacre all the 
French in the kingdom at a given signal« 
This famous conspiracy, known by the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers ^ was carried 
into effect on Easter day of the year 128^, 
after which the Kijig of Arragon was 
proclaimed sovereign of Sicily, and publicly 
erowned in the cathedral of Palermo* 

Charlea wfis in Tuscany when the news 
of this tragical event reached him. He 
iuimediately set about making endeavours 
to regain his lost authority; but his fleet, 
commanded by his son was, discomfited 
by Admiral Roger, who commanded the 
vessels of the Arragonese. After this, 
Rog«r steered towards Malta, which ^t 
that time was governed for (be French 
by William Cornier, who had a squadron' 
under his copimand lying in the harbour* 
After a. bloody engagement, with much 
lo>s on both sides, the French commander 
was obli|;ed to capitulate, and thus the 
island pame under th^ dominion pf the 
Arragonese. 

The island of Malta, after having suf- 
fered so much from the dissensions of its 
succ. ssive masters, was now destined to 
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undergo even worse treatmenty from the 
individuals to whom it was successively 
given as a fief by the Kings of Arragon 
and Castile. Notwithstanding the solemn 
promises made by King Louis, son of 
Peter II. at the just and urgent represen* 
tations of the Maltese, that the island 
should in future be considered us uhalie* 
nable from the crown of Sicily, it was 
twice afterwards mortgaged by King 
Martin ; first, to Don Antonio Cordova, 
and' subsequently to Don Gonsalvo Mon* 
roi, for the sum of 30,000 florins. 

Oppressed out of measure with the 
gfievous yoke which they had to endure 
under thfese circumstances, and wearied 
of making useless complaints, the Maltese 
resolved to pay to Martin the sum for 
which the island had been pledged. This 
generous offer was accepted, and in the 
year 1S50, by a public act of the king, 
it was decreed that the islands of Malta 
and Gozo should henceforth never be 
separated from the kingdoiii of Sicily ; 
and that their inhabitants, should enjoy 
equal privileges, with those of Palermo, 
Messina, and Catauia. 
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la 1516y this eatire kingdom ptssed 
into the 'liftnds of Charles V, of Oernum j» 
the heir of all the Spanish dominions. 
, Notwithstanding his couficniation of the 
previous declanation of his predecessors, 
^ concerning the perpetual junction of MaU 
^ ta with Sicily., this emperor, for political 
reasons, resolved to cede the island to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the re- 
mains of vfrhich were at that time at Vi^ 
terbo, in the Papal Sutee. The act of 
the donation is dated at Castel Franco, 
I near Bologna, March 23, 1530 ; and the 
document of the acceptance of the gift, 
r by. the conndl of the Order, April 25th. 
I of the mme year. The substance of the 
; act was as follows: That the Empeior 
[ Charles V. King of Sicily, gave to the 
Order of St. John of Jtrusalem, in his 
iiarae»and in:tfaat of his successors, the 
islands of Malta, Goso, Comino, and Tri- 
poli in Africa, as a free and noble fief, 
with all the privileges of sovereignty, under 
these condition^. 

1. That every year the Order should 
present a falcon to the king, or viceroy of 
Sicily* 
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2. That the bishopric of Maka shottld 
always be Qoimnated by the king. 

3. That the chief admiral of the fleet 
should always be an Italian. 

4. That they should preserve to the 
Maltese all their rights and privileges. 

The Grandmaster having accepted these 
conditions, embarked to take possession 
of the island, whete he atrived on the 2€th 
of October 1530, accompanied by a gt^eat 
many knights and principal officers of the 
Order. The Maltese, at first, i^ere by no 
means pleased at the ehange, whi'ch they ' 
considered as an ittfringenlent upon their 
engagement ^ith the King of Sicily; bul. 
being assured by the Emperor thait their 
privilege* would be religiously pteserved 
to them by the. nev^ gevernment^ ihey 
quietly sutoitted. » > 

The firae o»e of the knights » after -haT* 
ing settled' their autliotity through tbe two 
islands, wai to provide some better ac^om- . 
modation for the prtfsentj aud to choose a. 
proper plaoe to fix their future habitation^ . 
But» as the islatid had no other delence 
than the old easlle -of St.- Aogelo, and was 
so much exposed on all sides, that it woiald- 
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have required greater snms than their ex- 
hausted treasury could spare,- to put it in 
a paper state to resist an attaek, the 
Grandmaster was obliged to content him* 
self with surrounding the above mentioned 
castle , (wherein he had ordered'new build- 
ings to be reared for the present habita- 
tion of his knights) with & stout wall, to 
ptevent its being surprised by the Turkish 
MdBarbary corsairs. 

The TuTks made several attempts to 
gain a footing on thdr island; but were 
always repulsed with loss. In 1546, the 
famous corsair Dragut ^ffeeted a landing, 
and sacked the village Tarshien; but be- 
ing artaeked by the Buglish commander 
^Pto^/at the head of til© Maltese, he 
^as obliged to betake himself to a dis^ 
gi^aceful flight. In 1551 , another attcfmpt 
^as toad^, which pitoved eqtially unsuc- 
cessftit to th^ Turkd; butiA tAkh the Or- 
*erlost the G*valie* R^ton, the Grand 

I Prior df England. D'Otoedes, t^o was 
^a«dmaster at this* tim^, added a gr^kt 
^»iy of fortification* to the inland. L*l8le 

j ^® la 8eVigIe,hii§ 8Uccessor,ctftfi6d: on these 
^eans of defence, especirily the wtilis a:- 
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round the peninsula, which is now called 
after his name. La Sengle, or Sehglea. 

During the reign of John de La Valette, 
who succeeded La Senglc, Malta was 
destined to undergo its severest attack 
from the hands of the Turks. A short 
sketch of the siege and the capture of the 
castle of St. Elmo will be given under the 
description of that fort, which was the 
only place the enemy succeeded in taking. 
After two successive attempts, the united 
forces under Mustapha and Dragut were 
obliged to set sail from the island, af^r 
sufTering great loss,and giving the Kn^hta 
of Malta an opportunity of testing their 
renowned br^ivery and signal courage. 

One of the first cares of the Grand- 
master, after repairing the fort, which had 
greatly suffered during the siege, was tp 
enlarge the castle of St Elmo, as this was 
the chief key of the two ports. JBut bis 
great desiga was that of building a new 
city on the peninsula where it stood,, and 
of fortifying it in such a mannerj as might 
render it a mgre secure retreat for the 
Order than that of Borgo, which is conu 
m Aided by rocks and eminences. As soon 
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as be had secured sufficient assistance, he 
immediately set i^bout procuring the beftt 
engineers for the enterprise; workmen and 
mterials were brought from Sicily, and 
he was enabled to lay the first stone of the 
new city, on the 28th day of March 1566, 
In ISYl, three years after the death of La 
Valette, the city was completed by the 
Grandooaster Peter del t^onte, and fiom 
that time became the seat of the govern- 
ment. .' 

The successive Grandmasters of the 
Order urgiimehted the fortifications which 
had been begun under. La Valette, raised 
numeroiiis forts in the interior, and along . 
the codst of the island, and established 
varions' institutions, which will, be des- 
cribed in the sequel of this work. A 
prediitory warfare, by sea and land, was 
continually kept up between the Knights 
of Maltk and the Turks, in which the 
formdr gienerally displayed moire valour 
than true christian charity. They were 
in general siiccessful, and at length be- 
came quite a terror to the Ottoman power. 

During the Grandniastership, of Em- 
XBaniifl de Pinto, the King of Sic\ly made . 
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some pretensions on the island of' Malta, 
declaring that it had only been yielded 
up to the Order, on condition that the 
supreme sovereignty should continue to 
be vested in the hands of the Kings of 
Sicily; that consequently he intended to 
send a Court to the island, called Monav" 
chia which should have the jurisdictioa 
over all public affiiirs* This message was 
considered an infringement upon the 
rights of the existing government, and 
treated with that indignity which so falso 
an assertion merited. Still the king per- 
sisted in his attempt, and went so far, as. 
to send the threatened court, in a splendid 
barge,handsomely damaaked on the inside^ 
to establish themselves in the island. 
Hearing of the arrival of so extraordinary 
an embassy, the Grandmaster sent forth- 
with to demand their errand; and not 
less astonished than enraged, when he 
understood that it was the Monarchia he 
immediately ordered them to leave the 
harbour, and declaring that in case they 
disobeyed, he would honour them with 
a salute of shot. Not expecting such a 
reception, the disappointed court weighed 
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anchor, and returned home. 'W'hen the 

king heard of the failure of his scheme, 

he ordered the ports of Sicily to he closed 

against all Maltese vessels, and cut off the 

communication between tins island an 

his dominions. This was a terrible blow 

to Malta as all h^r supplier were derived 

from Sicily ; and being at continual war 

with the Turks, she could procure nothing 

from Africa. At this crisis, the Grand* 

master entered into a truce with the 

Infidels, in order that the Ottoman ports 

might be opened to the Maltese. The 

Turks gladly, accepted the proposal, as it 

gave them a short reprieve from the 

uninterrupted annoyance which their 

commerce received from the gallies of the 

Knights. During this time, the Turks 

continually brought supplies of every kind 

to the island; and were so assiduous in 

their attentions, that they even imported 

snow during summer, which is so much 

used here in making refreshments. Acting 

now as they did in conjunction with, the 

Order, in carrying on'an offensive warfare 

' against the King of Sicily, they soon 
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made him feel that he had raised up 
against himself a formidable enemyi which 
He was not able to repress. After loosing 
many of his vessels, which had been seized 
by one or other of his enemies^ he sought 
for a renewal of the peace, relinquished 
his unjust claimSi and made every possible 
reparation to the Grand master, for the 
war he had occasioned. 

The Bailiff Emmanuel de Rohan^of the 
language of ^France, succeeded Ximene»» 
the successor of Pinto^ in the year 1775. 
One of his first acts after his elevation was 
to strengthen the executive government 
by the formation of a regular battalion 
of infantry, composed promiscuousljr* of 
Maltese and foreigners; but ofiicered 
exclusively by knights. This step waa 
thought decidedly necessary,if the knights 
wished to preserve their authority; and the 
plan was strenously recommended by se- 
veral friendly powers. This corps was 
intrusted with the keeping of La Valette, 
and the other important forts ; while a 
considerable force was also enrolled to 
guard the open coast. Several other 
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efforts were made by the Grandmaster, 
to revive the ancient discipline of the 
Order ; a new code of municipal laws call* 
ed Code ifeiZoAoai was published, judicious 
alterations were carried into effect in the 
courts of judicature, and additional facili- 
ties given to public education. Nor, 
while thus busied in improving the internal 
administration, did^ the Grandmaster neg- 
lect the foreign policy of the Order. In 
P6land he obtained the restitution of some 
ancient possessions, and had new comman- 
deries formed in Russia and Germany; 
which latter were endowed with the con- 
fiscated property of the Jesuits, to the 
extent of£ 15,000. 

This however, was ^onlj the sunshine of 
prosperity, which was destined to be dark- 
ened by the clouds of adversity. Towards 
the latter part of Emmanuel de Rohan *s 
reign, the Order suffered serious losses, 
by the extinction of many of its com- 
nianderies, and the taxes imposed upon 
others by their several governments. By 
an edict of France dated 19th of September 
1792, the Order of Malta Was declared to 
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be extinct within tbe French territories, 
and its possessions were annexed to the 
natixSnal domains. To show the delapidated 
state of the revenue, i t need only be 
mentioned, that the receipts, which were 
in 1788 upwards of three millions of livres, 
were in 1797 reduced to one million. Not 
only were the possessions of the three 
French languages confiscated, but the 
German and Arragonian commanderies, 
situated in Alsace, Rousillon, and French 
Navarre, fell also a prey to republican 
rapacity. Even in Spain, Sicily, Portugal 
and Naples, ' a similar system of spoliation 
had taken place. In this extremity, the 
Grandmaster Hompesoh, who had suc- 
ceeded Rohan, found it necessary to melt 
and coin the plate of the gallies, and part 
of that used for the service of the hospi- 
tals ; and to make use of the jewels, which 
were deposited in the palace and in seve- 
ral of the churches. 

The French government, which had for 
some time manifested a spirit of hostili- 
ty to the Order, now came forward to 
display it openly. The first division of 
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the French fleet arrived before the port 

of Malta, on the 6th. of June 1798. On 

the 9th. Geneial Bonaparte, with the 

remainder of the squadron, stood off the 

island, and through his consul Caruson de- 

nianded free admission for the whole fleet. 

This not being complied with, on the same 

day, towards evening, the French began 

to disembark at the bay of Maddalena, 

and carried the small fort of St. George, 

without the loss of a single life. On the 

following day, fre^ bodies of troops were 

thrown ashore, without meeting with any 

resistance ; who immediately^ began to lay 

waste the island with their usual license. 

Towards the evening, the French army 

had secured almost all the important posts 

in the country, and had advanced beneath 

the walls of the city, where the greatest 

uproar now prevailed among the people 

on account of the treachery which had 

been discovered among several knights of 

the Order. 

On the 17th. a council was called, and 
it was resolved to yield up the city into 
the hands of the besiegers. No sooner 
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did the French find themselves the uncon* . 
trolled masters of the islandi than they , 
enjoined all the knights to quit it within | 
three days. About ten pounds sterling were 
advanced to each, for travelling expenses; , 
but they was not permitted to depart, 
until they had torn the cross from their j 
breast, and substituted the tricoloured |^ 
cockade. By the articles of capitulation, 
the French engaged to pay the Grand- 
.master an annual pension of 300,000 livres, 
and to each French knight resident in 
Malta, a yearly allowance of 700 livres, 
with 300 livres additional, to such as 
exceeded sixty years of age. Horapesch, 
acGc^np^ed by twelve knights, embarked 
on the night of the. 17th. of {une, on 
board a merchant ship bound for Trieste, 
ttficompanied by a French frigate. This 
weak man died at Montpelier in 1804, 
;in the sixty-second year of his age. The 
kjoigbts who followed the most prosperous 
course, at the geneial dispersion, were 
.those whp took refuge in the Russian 
^OHiinions^ under the.wjng of their Impe- 
xieU protector. The Emperor Paul wa$ 
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solemnly ioaugurated, as the seventieth 
(rrandmaster of the Order, ia the year 
1798 ; a nominal dignity, for which he 
had anxiously longed. At the same time» 
the standard of St* John was hoisted on 
the bastion of the admiraltv at St. Peters- 
burgh, where it continues unfurled unto 
this day. 

Paul made several attempts to reorganize 
the Order, and to this end invited the 
nobility of Christendom to enlist them- 
selves as knights in its service. A sudden 
change of policy, however, put an end to 
his project, for the army which he had 
raised to act in junction with the English 
for the reconquest of Malta, was sent to 
act against the British possessions in the 
East; 

The French expedition, with Oeneral 
Bonaparte^ weighed anchor from Malta* 
on the 19th of June, leaving General 
Vaubois with 4,000 men for the defence 
of the island. The rarities found in the 
public treasury^ and in the churches of the 
Order, together with their standards and 
trophies, were all carried away by the 
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spoilers, but never reached the country for 
wUch they were destined : part of them 
perished in the Orient, which was blown 
up in the battle of Aboukir, and the rest 
were captured by the English in the 
frigate. Sensible which afterwards fell into 
their hands. 

. In the meanwhile, the Maltese began to 
ffsel that they . had exchanged a feeble 
despotism for a yoke of extreme rigour. 
The French soldiery committed all sorts 
of depredations throughout* the city ^'•all 
faith was violated,every species of injustice 
was committed, the pensions suspended, 
and even the charitable benefactions to 
the indigent, which the knights had daily 
continued to the hour of their surrender, 
were withheld. These acts of oppression 
created an invincible antipathy in the 
Maltese for the government of their in- 
yadezs, and at length produced a sudden 
burst of popular, vengeance. An attempt 
was made to despoil the church of the B. 
V, Mary of Mount Carmel, of the Citta 
Notabile, in order that its decorations 
might be sold for the public service. 



whereupon the inhabitantSj rendered 
furious by a proceeding to sacrilegious^ 
congregated in a body to prevent the 
sale. The French commandant Mosson 
succeeded in partly quelling the tumult^ 
but he soon found it necessary to apply 
for fresh troops from Valetta, Before 
these could arrivei the population was 
reinforced by the villagers of Casal Zebbug 
who massacred the entire French detach- 
ment, with their commander^ amounting 
to sixty men. From this momenti all 
communication ceased between the city 
and the interiori and Yaletta assumed the 
aspect of a place reduced to a state of 
blockade. 

Matters were in this state when the 
English fleet appeared off the island^ and 
in conjunction with a Portuguese squadron 
held a parley, in which it was demanded 
that the island should be immediately 
evacuated. The answer returned was one 
of defiance, and a rigorous blockade was 
forthwith commenced. The Portut^uese 
admiral was left alone to maintain the 
blockade duriig the temporary absi/ence of 
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the English squadron, on the return of 
nvhich, a fresh summons was sent for the 
place to surrender. Early in December 
the same was repeated, which was firmly 
and laconically answered^ Hitherto the 
city had only been partially cauonaded bj 
a few guns, but on the night succeeding 
the last refusal, several new batteries were 
unmasked, and some balls happening to 
fall within the walls, the 'inhabitants feared 
that the threatened bombardment was 
about being put into execution* Famine 
now began to stare them in the face, and 
the greatest misery raged among the citi- 
zei^s and soldiery. In these circumstances, 
the inhabitants of the interior planned 
an enterprize against the garrison, in con- 
junction with a strong body of the town 
people, who were involved in the plot, 
and who were ready to rise in arms, as 
soon as they should hear the clangour of 
arms on the battlements. Two hundred 
Maltese, favoured by the night, crept into 
the ditches and along the sea shore, close 
under the city walls in the Marsaniuscetto 
harbour ; but while laying in ambush, tliey 
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were unfortunately discovered, and the 
alarm was given to the garrison. On this 
occasion, forty-four of the conspirators 
were apprehended, and shot by the French 
authorities. 

The blockade had now lasted for six 
months, and the city exhibited a scene of 
frightful privation. The besiegers would 
not permit any to leave the town, know* 
ing that their doing so would relieve the 
garrison. Disease added its ravages to 
the general suffering, and soldiers and 
citizens became alike its victims. Mouth 
after month passed heavily over, and in 
August 1800, the citizens being totally 
beggared, the army was put on half pay. 
Four months afterwards it was entirely 
siopped,and theit rations greatly lessened. 
Still they bore all with astonishing forti- 
tude, being supported with the hope of 
8f»eedy deliverance. At length, however, 
the news of the interception of the sup- 
plies, and their capture by the English, 
disheartened many, thoUgh it did not at 
once decide them to capitulate. The 
condition of the town was dreadful beyond 
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description. Fresh pork brought seven 
jshiUiiigs and two pence a pound ; r^Lts 
sold at an exorbitant price; dogs aad cats 
were generally eaten; and horses, assea 
and mules were similarly converted into 
articles of food.^ On the 8th of Septem- 
ber 1800, a parley was held with the 
besiegers, when the terms of capitulation 
were arranged and ratified by Major Gre- 
neral Pigot and Commodore Martin on 
behalf of the English. On the afternoon 
of the same day, two English frigates and 
»i>me small craft entered the port; while 
tlie British troops took possession of the 
Fofts Tigne, Ricaaoli, and Floriana. The 
following morning the French garrison 
sailed away, after having endured an ob- 
stinate blockade of two years. 

According to the treaty of Amiens, 
concluded in 180^, the Island of Malta 
and its dependencies were to have been 
restored to ihe order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, but this treaty was never put 
into execution, war having been again 
declared ^between France and England, 
leaving this latter powjr in posse.^^ian uf 
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these islands^ in accordance with the ample 
consent and wishes of the Maltese. 

In the year 1814, agreeable to the re« 
aoltttion of the Congress of Vienna, the 
islands of Malta, Comino and Gazo were 
confirmed to the English crown ; and they 
have ever since been considered, by all 
the powers of Europe, as a British depen- 
d ••icy. 

By way of comparison, we shall just 
give a succint account of the state of 
financial affairs during the last years of 
the reign of the Knights of Malta, in order 
to shew that the island has lost nothing in 
point of wealth or prosperity, in having 
ceased to be the conventual residence of 
that government, and in. having come 
under the rule of the British Crown. 

neTerting to the public expenditure of 
the Order, it may be satisfactory to com* 
pare it with the disbursement made her^^ 
in present times out of funds voted by 
the British parliament. 

In the time of the Order the general 
treasury, which may be said to answer to 
our military c/ie*t, provided for the uiih- 
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taiy and naval charge, so far correspond ig^ 
with the supplies now made by H. BfC.'s 
treasury for carrying on similar services 
on this station. 

The money laid out within the place by 
the general treasury from the foreign re- 
sources of the Order, on an average of ten 
years ending in nSS, did not exceed, if 
it even amounted to £ 82,5C5. 

From the* First Report of the Commis^ 
sioners ofCotoniulilnquiry, 8th. December 
1830, it is collected that the disbursement 
from the revenues of the United Kingdom 
made within these .idands for the service 
of the laud-foree alone, including the 
commissariat and rrlnance departments, 
but leaving out the Maltese regiment (the 
expense of which is refunded from the 
local treasury,) amounted in round num- 
bers to £ 101.000.* 

* Aceordlng to the parUamentary return of the mi* 
litary expenses lately laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the expense of this island 
to the MiliUry Chest of Great Britain wasi for the year 
ending 31st March 1857, £ 167,071 ; only exceeded 
by the extensive colonies of Jamaica, the West Indies 
Canada, New South Wales, and the Capeof Good Hope. 
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Of ttis sum, it may be inferred from 
the same Report that about £ 7,000 were 
expeoded in England; which will leave 
£ 94,000 for the local expense, being in 
round numbers £ 11,000 more than were 
laid out in the place from the treasury of 
the Older of all its services* 

To this excess of £ 11»000 mast be 
added the expenses of the naval depart* 
ment in works of masonry, in the repairs 
and supplies of ships of war, and in pay- 
ments on account of seamen's wages, a I 
of which hava been very considerable of. 
late years, though varying according to 
circumstances; and it will probably result 
that, for the lowest year, the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom in these islanc's 
has exceeded by about fifty per cent the 
corresponding public expense of the Order. 
By the same document it is seen that 
the works and repairs of the ordnance and 
barrack departments amounted in 18^ to 
no less a sum than £ 6,390 ; and, if the 
extensive works of the naval department 
be added, it must be evident that the 
Order cannot approach a comparison with 
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the British goyernment on the seore of 
employment given to the industrious in- 
habitants. 

Besides the expenditure out of the pub- 
lic treasury of the Order, it is assumed^ 
on a generous calculation^ that the sum of 
£ 185,000 was annually put into circula- 
tion ill the island out of the private incomes 
of the knights and other members. Against 
these disbursements are to be set the whole 
personal expenditure of naval officers,^ 
the portion of expense arising from the 
private incooies of military officers^ and 
the excess of money spent beyond what 
may have been the case formerly, in con- 
sequence of the greater affluence of stran- 
gers to the place, under the extended 
connexions and superior protection now 
enjoyed through British power and 
influence. 

The last assumption may indeed admit 
of dispute ; but in whatever light it may 
be viewed, it will remain with th6 reader 



• That of ihe seam^in, originating from the militaTj 
chest, oomes into the comparison of ftiWic expenditure. 
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to form his own conclusicn ia regard to 
the extent to which the island may have 
obtained compensation, since it has bee o 
annexed to the British empire, for loss of 
the benefit which it derived from the 
incomes of the resident knights. 

It is well known, however, that of late* 
years British squadrons have continued at 
anchor in this port during many success ive 
months. The money laid out in the p lace 
by the officers and seamen, and expended 
in the supply of fresh provisions, is likely 
to:amount, at such times, for each ship of 
the line, to between £ 1000 and £ SOOO a 
month, exclusive of the charge for repairs 
and the supply of stores. 

But whatever may have been the effeot, 
to contest the superior protection enjoyed 
under the present ruling power, can 
scarcely enter the imagination of one ac- 
customed to judge from the evidence of 
his senses. Let him refer to a map of the 
island, and he will perceive the population 
huddled together within from half to two- 
thirds of its surface, and ( where not 
bounded by precipitous heights or rugged 
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shores) shut m by lines or works oi 
defence, such as those at Marsascirocco^ 
S^. J'ulian*s, Nasciar and elsewhere, — 
works now become useless, although thejr 
still continue to bound the generally in* 
habited part of the island, through the 
force of habit and the situation of the 
parish churches. This concentration was 
caused by the insecurity of the people. In 
t'le days of the Order, no inhabitant 
trusted himself to sleep on the coast' un<- 
secured by walls of defence, as the soli- 
tary mansions of Spinola and Selmoon, 
built in those times strong enough to repel 
a sudden attack of corsairsi fully attest ; 
but, under British protection, the marine 
villages of St« Julian's and Sliemu have 
sprung up, where the inhabitants enjoy 
the sea-breeze without dread^' of being 
dragged from their beds into slavery. 

The truth is, that, without the protec- 
tion of a great maritime power, Malta 
must be constantly exposed to aggressions, 
which ran only cease or become mitigated 
in proportion as they reduce her to poverty, 
and leave her an object of no temptation. 
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The island is^not naturally fertile but by 
the exertions of an industrious population 
aided by a genial clifuate it has been ren- 
dered highly productive) through tbe 
adequate protection enjoyed during the 
last three centuries. That it was flourish- 
ing under the PhoenicianSt Greeks^ Car- 
thaginians and Romans, the monumental 
remains would prove, if the fact were not 
evident from the maritime power of those 
nations combined with its favourable po- 
sition; but during the middle ages, under 
the precarious sway of Arabs, Normans 
and Sicilians the island fell to decaj, and 
had not recovered in i5$0, when it was 
gi^en over by Charles Y. to the knights, 
who found the place in a state of great 
destitution. This fact appears from the 
report of the commissioners who on that 
occasion were deputed by the knights to 
visit Malta. Among other remarks they 
observed: " The island is continually ex- 
posed to the rapacity and devastation of 
infidel corsairs, who, without any dread 
of the castle, freely enter both ports, and 
very often reduce to slavery a great 
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number of poor Maltese.'* Th^ popalation 
has been estimated * to have consisted at 
this time of about ^5,000 soxxYs in t>oth 
islands, and to have increased to about 
100,000 during the following 268 years 
of occupation by the Order. This advance* 
ment in population, and consequently 
in wealth, could not have proceeded, had 
it not been guarded by the maritime 
power of the knights, furnished as it was 
by the catholic, and respected by the pro- 
testant states of Europe. Previously to 
their sway, the two principal harbours 
seem, by the extract just given, to have 
facilitated invasions ratlier than afforded 
defence, and an inner cove was selected 
for the sea-ports, but the knights transfer- 
red their main position to the neglected 
site on which Valetta now stands between 
the two harbours, which in time became 
no longer disproportioned to the extent of 
her commerce and public establishments. 
Nevertheless, the protection of the 
Order, -superior as it was to any thing pre- 

• fianaijAt, Jourttai du SH^e etBlocm de MaUe, p. 295* 
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ncmly eofoyed by the Haltoi^t jfdB Hot 
of a nature through its eontinae^coorse 
of warfare with piratical states^ to advance 
I . them far as a maritime people. NotwitVt 
standing the advantdgeous position of the^ 
island, in the channel dividing the eastern - 
from the western portion of the Mediter- 
ranean, insecurity against depredators at 
sea originally forced the Maltese to be- 
come a rustic rather than a maritime 
people. Under the knights, the people 
felt secure, eonsidered as a single body 
Uke a garrison . conudei|>tly sustaining a 
siege, whose killed, wounded and captured, 
are not of suiBcient number to effect a 
marked jmpression upon the general fea- 
tures of tlie place .* but under the superioi 
maritime power of Great Britain, that 
security is felt by each individual in his 
own person. 

That there is still much i(^m for im- 
provement in the condition ^41^. the lower 
classes here, and great distress prevailing 
among them, is too evident ; but whatever 
i^ay now be the extent of misery,- it may 
be confidently affirmed |,o be less than it 
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wasia i^e time of the knights, if we isere^y 
consider the greater proportion of whea^a 
bread at present consumed within both 
islands. During the last years of the Order 
the annual consumption of foreign wheat 
was about 43^000 salms or quarterli hy 
WdflbO inhabitants ; at presefnt it averages 
about 6?»000 among 133,000 souls; giving^ 
for each individual 3.96 bushels now 
against 3.44 formerly, exclusive of the 
consumption from the native harve»t,which 
cannot be less at ^he present day. As re- 
gards their future welfare^let us hope tbat^ 
as the Maltese are an industrious people, 
who for their honesty, sobriety and other " 
excellent qualities will bear a coropariion ' 
with any nation upon earth, means may 
be devised for mitigating the distress which 
many of them continue to suffer through 
poverty. The charitable disposition of the 
wealthier classes of Maltese is too well 
known to require being pointed out; but 
it niay be remarked that an extensive field 
still remains open to their benevolent ex- 
ertion, by their uniting for' the formation 
of some well concerted plan, adapted to 
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impnyre pamaliebtij the coaditioii'of tbQ 
lower, ordars of Aeir fallow coutftrymen. 

Av€SGrdingto a statement extracted front 
the dpcumeiits of the Ltfnft-Reyetiae Offieet 
it ift seen that bet^reen S6|>temb^r 1800 
and; December 1829 the eml setvipes of 
theeo iBhinds were eiippU^d ^irt of the. 
reveiraee of the United Khigdoia with no 
less an aid thsEn the net attcAmt d! 
£66^966. 7s. Sd. atertiiif .« 

Theee remarks eotfdude t^donpiriBoii 
between ^the expenditusee of the Otdet 
and that Y>f the United Kingdom^ as de« 
frayed in Malta. The civil finantea of tfao 
island under the Brititih Goyemment fot 
the two yearfi 18S6 and 1887 is aft fbllowfi 
in 1886 the r^veaUe wto £96,898^ S\ 10|, 
the expenditttre £89,904| 10, 8ii aid m 
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* For tlie foregoing account of the finances o^ Malta 
under the Government of the OrAer df St Whn of Je- 
msatem I am mdebled 16 W. Thornton Esq. by whdie 
kindneas I am i^erAittoi t6 ettrabt idlrteU pitiu^a^^ 
from hh yaJu9l}le work 6n «ie ttlbjetet, i>Hftiba at thi 
OoTemment Press 1»M» te w&idk I Met fki waddrfor 
Ae calculatioQ of those suttoienti, Which Ibr the Mk$ 
of brevity I have lusumed. 
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1897 the ineome was £ 103,14^; 1 ^^ and 
th« total expetiditure £97,497, I, 6|. The 
chief part of the revenue is derived from 
inarittme duties and dues, and the proceeds 
of landed rents belonging to the English 
€$rown; the interior taxes on the island last 
year, amounted only to £2,858, 16^ 3^. 

Since Malta has been under the domi- 
nion of England, the inhabitants have 
enjojed all the rights and privileges of 
British subjects. Until very recently, 
the direction of all public affairs was vested 
in the hands of the governor,* who i? 
appointed to the ofEce by the Home 
Oovemment and who was almost always 
appointed from amongst the list of '^tie- 
rals of the Army ; but in the year 1847, 
the Hon. Mr. Richard More OTerrall 
was appointed Civil Governor of these 
Islands; with distinct civil attributions 

; • When the British took posMSSion of the Islana, it 
vw ■tiiHiIated^ that the privUegetof the Maltesershould 
Ve preserved and their ancient laws, continued — (They 
were then, N.B., governed by their ancient laws. Sir 
A. J. Ball's letter to Mr. Secretary Whindham, dated 
SSth Fehraaiy, ISOr, (Note of the tdit.) 
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to. the great satts&ctiM of the MalleiOb 

puid a Greaeial was appointed to coannaad 

the Garrison. In 1^1 the Hon* Mr. 

OTerrall having resigned, the Civil Gov* 

emmeti^t was vested in the hands of Sir 

W. Reid. In 1835. Hi^ late Mqesly, 

WiUiam IV* was graciously pleas«d to 

appoint a Council within these his posses* 

«ions, to advise and assist in the adminis^ 

tration of the government thereof j whidh 

Council consisted of aix persons, exclusjve 

of the Governor, ihree of whoan were at all 

ctimes to be persons holding offices wxthin 

^is Island or its depeiidenieies» and the 

remaioing Members, persons not holding 

offices; The Senior Officer in commasul 

of TKet Majesty's land fokces in Malta, 

the Hoftourahie Chief Justice, and the 

C%ief Seeretsiry to Oovemment were the 

tfaiee official Metn bets as aforiesaid/ The 

three unofficial Metol>ers were elected by 

fiis Exeellency the Oovemor, two from 

out of the chief landed proprietors and 

merchants of die island, being H. M/s 

nati ye-born*«ub}eots, and the thkd £roA 

out of the principal raerdrants • baitf% 
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British-born-subjects, who ought to hav^ 
been actually resident for a period of not 
Teas than two years. 

The Members of this Her Majesty'sr 
Council enjoyed the freedom of debate 
and vote, in all affairs of public concera 
that were brought under their considera- 
tion in Council ; and, whilst Members, 
where authorized to assume the adjunc 
tivetitle of Honourable. 

Our most gracious Sovereign Queen 
Victoria, considering the Maltese as faith- 
ful and loyal subjects of the Crown of 
Great Britain, and recognizing the rea- 
sonableness of their claims to a Popular 
Representation was induced, in the year 
1849, to grant them a reform in the 
Council of Government, a concession long 
desired, and granted no doubt, in the fall 
persuasion that their loyalty, prudence, 
and moderation entitled them to such a 
privilege, as to have direction in all public 
affairs. 

The Council of Government at preseent 
coni^ists of eighteen persons,holding officers 
with the local government^ and not hold- 
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ing offices. The ten official members 
nominated fey the Crown are the Governoj 
the Senior officer in command of H, M.'s 
land forces, the Chief Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, the Crown Advocate, the Col- 
lector of Customs, the Superintendent of 
Quarantine, the Auditor of Accounts, the 
Collector of Land Revenue, the Govern- 
ment Cashier and the Comptroller of 
Contracts ; and the eight unofficial mem^ 
bers are elected by the people, and are 
eligible every five years. The members 
enjoy the same privilege8,and title as those 
of the late Government Council. We 
admit, that H, M/s government in grant- 
ing the concession to the Maltese, did 
grant them no more than a simple mino- 
rity in the Council, and yet we are 
inclined to suppose that even this limited 
concession would be displeasing to our 
author, who by his injurious and suspi- 
dous remarks wished to set a trap for 
ensnaring the property, liberty and pri- 
vileges both of his Mother Country and 
of the Maltese people; for, if the Maltese, 
in ancient times under the Phoenicians, 



Romans, &c. were governed by their owh 
laws and customs, enjoyed the right of 
suffrage in the tlonian Councils, were 
eligible to any oifice in the Republic &c. 
and at present undier the British Nation 
and civiIization,though they '*are industri • 
otts |^eople,who for their honesty, sobriety 
and other excellent qualities, will bear 
^comparison with any nation upon earth,** 
yet are deemed by our author, unfit to 
have such an establishment —as the €071-- 
siglio Popolare, indeed is nothing but a 
disgrace to, and even an inconsistency 
with the British Constitution, a direct 
opposition to the stipulation made at the 
time of placing their Island under British 
protection, an^ contrary to the sacred 
promises of H. M/s representatives com. 
xnunicated to the Maltese in different 
Proclamations; ''That His Majesty grants 
you full protection, and the enjoyment of 
all your dearest rights. Happy people I*' 
But on the contrary we are well per- 
suaded, that the privilege granted to the 
Maltese by their gracious sovereign of 
choosing a portion' of the New Council, 
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is not meant as a farce to amuse them 
for a moment and then to he forgotten/ 
but as aii earnest of still greater conces- 
sions at a proper time. From the coqi- 
mencement of the British Government's 
friendly demonstrations! the same cry of 
contempt hi^s our authpr raised^ who for 
his own private ends, has put himself 
forward as the pretended champion of the 
Malta ReUgious Reformation. When 
the trial by Jury was instituted, it was 
with him all ^ farce for Malta and yet 
we fearlessly assert that no country into 
which it has been introduced^ appreciated 
its value, or understood its routine sooner 
than the Maltese. When the liberty of 
the press was granted, the same cry was 
heard from him. — What liberty of the 
press t The Ordinance is destructive to 
that liberty which the law is bound to 
protect ; in Malta we want some thinj else 
than such a shackled prsss. It came into 
operation however, and lias gpne on for 
many years with as much credit and satis 
faction as in any Country that ever enjoyed 
the privilege; and so we confidentU 
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aflSrm, will, the still greater privilege 
which has now been conferred on the 
Maltese, as loyal a people as any connected 
with iCrreat Britain, 

In the year 1836 in consequence of a 
petition from the Maltese to the House of 
Commons, a Royal Commission of Enqui- 
ry was appointed, to examine into the 
affairs of the Island, consisting of two 
eminent gentlemen, Mr. J, Austin and 
Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, who resided 
in the Island for about eighteen months, 
during which time many alterations and 
reforms were made in the local admini- 
stration. Freedom of the press was amongst 
the first objects that occnpied their atten- 
tion. The censorship was abolished and 
an ordinance in Council was promulgated 
on the 14th March 1839, to that effect, 
under some provisions against abuses of 
the liberty of publishing printed writings. 
Consequently ma^iy journals and periodi- 
cals were published, the greater number 
of which ceased after a ra/serable linger- 
ing existence, but the Portofoglio MaUe- 
sCf the Mediterraneo, the Alalia Times 
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and the Ordine have held on and promise 
to continue in their present flourishino; 
condition. — Many changes were effected 
in Customs and other Dues, duties on 
goods for transhipment were suppressed, 
and moderate fixed dues were established 
on eight articles of necessity and general 
consumption, thereby insuring a fixed 
revenue to Government. The Charitable 
Institutions were reorganized, several si* 
necure situations suppressed, departments 
united, exorbitant salaries diminished and 
natives declared eligible to occupy all pu- 
blic situations from which they had before 
been de faato excluded — The only situa- 
tions reserved for Englishmen were those 
of Chief Secretary, First Assistant Secre- 
tary and Auditor of Accounts — Primary 
Instruction was reorganized under a more 
efficient system, and several schools were 
opened in the country districts. The ju- 
dicial departments were remodelled and 
rendered more simple and the Interior 
Police augmented and established on the 
same footing as the English Police. 



PART SECOND 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
OF MALTA. 



DEiCRiPTION OF MALTA. 

TOGETHER WITH A BRIBF OUTLINE OF ITS 
PRODUCTIONS, CLIMATE, LANGUAGE, &C. 



Geographical tituation and features of the island. 

Malta, in respect to its situation, is 
farther distant from the mainland than 
any other island in" the Mediterranean. It 
lies in 35^ 50 of norlh latitude, and 14<* 
12 east longitude from Greenwich. It is 
60 miles distant from the nearest point 
of Sicily, which bounds it on its north 
between Capo Passaro and Camarano; 
190 miles from Cape Spartivento, the 
nearest point of the mainland of Italy, 
and 200 from Calipia, the nearest point 
of Africa; so that by its position, it may 
claim to be an island appertaining to 
Europe, It is about 60 miles in circum- 
fereuce ; its greatest width is twelve, and 
length twenty. Its longest day is 14 
hours. 52J minutes. 
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The two chief parts sf che island are di- 
vided by the oblong peninsula on which 
the town of Valetta is built. Tha Orand 
Harbour, which is to the east, is about 
a mile and a half in length, and les than 
three quarters of a mile in width at the 
month. This again contains several con- 
venient creeks or small bays, where even 
large vessels of war may ride safely at 
anchor. The entrance into this harbour 
IS defended by the forts St. Elmo, Ricasoli^ 
and the castle St« Angelo, so that a forcible 
landing fropn this quarter would be next 
to impossible, if the above fortresses were 
properly supplied with men and ammuni- 
tion. The harbour to the west, called 
Marsamuscetto,^ is destined for vessels 
arriving from places not in free pratique* 
Here they are obliged to perform their 
quarantine, and hence called also the 
Quarantine Harbour. This latter is also 
defended by Fort St. Elmo en the one 
side, and Fort Tigne on the other. The 
Fort Manoel^ whicK is built on a small 
island within the harbour, is also intended 
to act upon its eiUrance in case of attack. 
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Besides the hai1)6ar above mentioend, 
there are several others in different parti 
of the island. The principal of these are 
Marsa Scala, Marsa Scirocco, and Saint 
Thomas's bay on the South-east, and the 
Bay of St. Paul, St. Julian and Melleka 
on the north west. Each of these is de- 
fended by a sm^U fort, garrisoned at psre« 
sent by a detachment of the Malta Fenci- 
hies. Besides these forts, there ajpe several 
others built rouud the coast, in order to 
prevent smuggling, and to ^ve the alarm 
in case of the appea^anae of an enelny 
off the island. 

Most of the jsoutheru eoast of the island 
is by nature inaccessible. The Iroeks, 
rising up perpendicularly from the sea to 
the height of thtee hundred feet, form a • 
natural fortification, it would be impossible 
to destroy. From the general broken and 
rugged appearance of many parts of the 
shore especially in this quarter, it is very 
probable that at some distant period the 
island underwent several extraordinalry 
convulsions of natute ; but the occasion of 
such an event is probably beyond the veach 
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of history or tradition. The other divi- 
sions of the coast are low and rocky, and 
present a very barren appearance. 



FERTILITY and PRODUCTIONS ; 

9oil'-*-Caltivattoii*»Indii8tTy*of the inluJiitanU Cora 
•«*Cotton—- Clovex-^Fmits^Figs -Singular prooess in 
Goltivatioa of— Supply of water— Cattie — Foul — Birds 
Fish. 

Notwithstanding the stony soil of Malta 
the culture which is bestowed upon it ren- 
ders it yery fertile. The mould is not re- 
markably rich nor very deep in any part 
of the idafld, On many of the hills and 
rising grounds the fields are enclosed with 
stone walls, built up so as to form terra- 
ces, in order to prevent the heavy rains of 
winter from washing away the soil, and 
preventing the cattle from entering them. 
These walls, which are formed of the bro- 
ken stones from the quarries of the island, 
give the country a very monotonous ap- 
pearance; while their bright colour reflects 
back the rays of the sun in summer, and 
renders the heat much more powerful. 
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The chief productions of the idand are 
corti and ootton. In some parts the land 
yields 46 end erea 60 to one of the former 
while in others not more than from IS to 
^. This fertility must be attributed as 
well to the industry ofthelfoltese farmers, 
as to the natural richness of the soil. In- 
deed, the industry of the country people 
in cultivating their little island is surpri- 
sing. The land is never permitted to rest, 
but IB laboured and sown year after year 
without iBtermidioh. Whtot is sown every 
alternate year with barley and clover about 
the month of November^ the harvest com- 
mences in June. The barley is gathered 
about the month of May. After this crop, 
the fields are sown with cotton, melons, 
cummin, sesam, and other seeds. By this 
process, the land is not exhausted, and 
should it appear to be getting poor, instead 
of barley, peas, beans, Indiancorn and other 
leguminous plants are substituted. 

The cotton of Malta is of a very fine 
quality, and fbmls the chief article of ex- 
port. It is of two kinds, distinguished by 
their colours, one being white, and the oth^r 
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of « dhtk mitkera notour. This plant is 
sowti about the end of Mxy, and ««4hered 
in the ^ariy pMrt of September trben the 
rains begin. In tbo yfetf ItOU th^ value 
of raw €6tl?an produoed io these . telands 
amounted to about half a mrllioii sterliD^^ 
From various oavseti ho^vever^ . 6a|>e€ialljr 
the new discoveries of maehtnerj for pre* 
paring thi« article, and the abundant aap«. 
plies ftrom Egypt, from wiieiiice It can be 
procured at a cheaper rate, tiie value of 
late y^ars has ditniniahed ooe half;^ The 
seed of this plant is nued by the iufaabitants 
for fattening their eattte, and I remarked 
tfiat the same Custom prevailed in the east, 
it being tbe chief ft>od which the Arabs 
of Syria and Palestine give to A&k oameis. 
A fine spedes of clover, called by Ijiin^ 
n^eus '^he^sarafti <ccvonarhim'* iwith a red 
flower, is v^y abttodandy produced in this 
islaftd dwktg tiie vaiay se»on» The ap^ 
pearance of the fields when thk plant is in 
blossoM is really delightftri. ftgt^mvtCo the 
height of ft^m £our to Ave feet, and forms 
green forage for h^nrses, »ules, &o. in ^n. 
ter, and what I:emi9ii»s is put up and dried 
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to be used as hay in smnmer. .The other 
provender gi^n to cattle is barley and 
carobs; both which are raised in the islandj 
but not in sufficient quantity for the con- 
suraptian. The carob or locust abounds 
her^5 and is one of the few trees which are 
gre^n all the year round. It is found scat- 
tered about the country, and grows in the 
most stony and rocky soil. Many of the 
poorer classes use this fruit as e^n article 
of food, and when baked in the oven pos- 
sesses by no means a disagreeable .flavour. 

Besides the above, Malta affords a great 
abundance of vegetables and fruits* In 
fact, it would be a surprising sight for a 
stranger to stand without the gates of Porte 
des Bombes, before sun-rise during the 
fruit season, and see the numerous cart}8 
laden with rich supplies of the above ar- 
ticles waiting for admittance into the city. 

The market, at this time, is well stocked 
with strawberries, figs, poraegranites, 
grapes, apples^ pears, peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, plums, melons, and prickly- pears, 
which are sold at very low prices, and 
upon which many of the poorer classes. 
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tviio are unable to purchase other food, 
ehiefly subsist. The orauges of Malta are 
justly prized for their excellent quality ; 
aod the great quantities which are exported 
to England and other countries sbow5 tlie 
^teem in which they are held abroad. The 
season continues for upwards of Bve 
Hionths, from November to April, dnring 
which time these beautiful trees are covered 
with abundance of fruit* The ^ffg and 
hhod oranges are considered the most 
superior. The latter has been produced) 
iiccordiiig to some, by ingrafting the com- 
mon orange-bud ona pomegranate stock; 
but this opinion is quite nnnatura), and 
Requires evidence to sustain it. The grapes 
also are excellent, but the island does not 
produce more than sufBcient for -its own 
consumption. The first fig^ which is called 
baiira ta San Juan or St. John's fig,becaus© 
it is generally ripe about the anniversary 
of the feast of that saint, is of a large-^iae> 
much larger than I ever met with in any 
part of the East. About the latter end of 
of July, three other kinds appear, of a 
smaller size, but of a more delicious flavour; 
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one of tfhese iti white, and tbe other two 
are of a black or dark purple colotfr called 
by thef natives farketsan and parsotL A 
little later, a second crap from the tree of 
the first large fig is ripe ; but this is of an 
inferior quality and not held in o»lch 
esteem. 

A peculiar process in the treatment of 
this fruit is worthy of remark ; and the 
necessity of its adoption in some coimtrtes, 
to the e^clttdoh of others, U a question 
which the carious may find it interesting 
to determine « When the figs are advancing 
towards maturity, in ordei to prevent their 
falling off, and to hasten the ripenings a 
cluster of male figs is suspended upon the 
branches of the female tree, by means of a 
plant (Ammi majus) called on this aceouttt 
Dakra. which effectually secures them from 
the danger, and soon effects the desired 
end. The male tree is called by the nativeil 
diykkara ; and so many small winged insects 
are generally found in the fruit upon 
opening, it is the firm belief of the eountry 
people that the tree generates them. I 
have heard several opinions advanced on 
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the subject, but the most rational way of 
accoun ting for it, is, that these small flies, 
which abound about all kinds of fruit trees, 
entering into the male fig, get clothed witli 
the pollen with which the stamina on the 
inside are covered, and, carrying it with 
them into the female fig, produce that na- 
tural condition which is^necessary for the 
eflectuai generation of fruit. 

Attempts were made during the govern- 
ment of Sir Fred. Cavendish Ponsonby to 
cultivate the cochineal in these islands ; 
but the attempt failed, as the climate was 
not found to be favourable. More recently, 
also much has been done iu regard to the 
rearing of silk-worms, for which numerous 
trees were planted during the government 
of the late Mdrquis of Hastings ; but, 
although the silk produced was of an ex* 
cellent quality, it Was found that the trade ' 
would not turn to profit, as the worms did 
not thrive, and has therefore lately been 
abanddned. 

The land is supplied with water by the 
various wells and springs which are found 
on the island. Of the latter there are a 
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great many, besides nameroud cisterns ia 
almost every field throughout the countrj. 
These together with the night dews which 
fall during the spring and summer montl^s 
are sufiScient to render the ground fertile 
and abund&nty because the soil, being veiy 
shallow, is soon moistened through ; and ^s 
the rock below is of a soft porous nature* 
it retains what is over and thus keeps the 
roots perpetually moist. Were this not 
the casej there would be no crops at all in 
summer^ the heat of the sun beeiDg so 
exceedingly violent, 

I^ regard to cattle, the greater part for 
the consumption of the island is brought 
over from the Barbary States. Oxen, 
especially, are imported from that quarter, 
and after being fed here for a short time 
yield very excellent beef. The mutton is 
less valued, as it is much poorer on account 
of the little pasture th^re is for cattle in 
the country. The sheep, however, are very 
prolific, ofcen bringing forth four lambs, 
and scarcely ever less than two. The goats 
are of a superior quality, very large, and 
yielding abundance of milk. It is the 
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custom for the milk-man to lead about his 
goats in the morning and evening through 
the streets, in order to serve any who may 
eall for him ; he then kneels down at the 
door, and milks the animal before the cus- 
tomer. The milk of sheep is used parti- 
cularly for making curd ; and in Gozo, a 
very pleasant kind of fresh cheese, with 
which itsopplies our island, is produced 
from the same. 

The asses and mules of Malta and Gozo 
are very remarkable for their extra#rdinary 
size and the symmetry of their shape. 
These animals form the chief vehicles for 
carrying burdens and for draught, and not 
unfrequently are seen yoked with oxen 
engaged in treading out corn. The Maltese 
are in general very careful of their beasts, 
and take care to supply them with a suffi- 
ciency of food. 

The race of Maltese dogs, so much re- 
nowned in Europe, and called bichons by 
. Buifon in his Natural History ,is now nearly 
extinct. They are very smaH, with long 
glistening hair reaching down to the feet, 
a face covered with the samciand a turned- 
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up nose. I acknowledge that I can see 
bat very little beauty in these dwarfish 
ereaturess and am led to think it is only 
their rarity which fixes their value at so 
high a price; they are sometimes sold for 
forty dollars. ' 

Fowls, turkies, ducks, geese, rabbits and 
other domestic birds and animals are al- 
ways found in the market, though not of 
a very superior quality. Game is less plen- 
tiful^ except in the months of September 
and April, when there are generally a 
great many quails, which light upon the 
island in their flight, and are not unfre- 
quently caught by the hand. Wild duck^ 
snipe, fig-peckers, woodcocks, plovers and 
doves form the chief game for sportsmen* 
• The harbour and the surrounding sea 
yield abundance of fish, of which there i9 
seldom any want. Mulle*, whitings, tunny, 
sword' fish, eels and various others of the 
crustaceous genus, such as lobsters, crabs 
and shrimps are the principal supply of the 
]3iarkec. Of the testaceous kind, oysters 
are found in great plenty, as also several 
species of the cardium or cockle, the venus 
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the tellina, and the patella^ of which the 
natives are very fond. The fhola da^tpius 
or sea-date, is also another species very 
much esteemed by the inhabitants. It is 
found in soft lime-stones taken out of the 
sedi and in such quantitiesj that I have 
seen fifty extracted from a stone not more 
than a foot square. It is of two kinds, one 
with a brown and the other with a .white 
shell; the latter is very phosphoric. The 
late Signor Gaetauo Trapani, a Maltese 
gentleman, has published a very inter- 
esting catalogue in five languages of the 
fish to be met with at Malta. He numbers 
isibout 150 different species. 

The argonauta argo or Paper t^autilus, 
is sometimes found here, but I have never 
seen it together with the animal. The 
shell is of the broad keel species. 
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The indrgenous plants of Malta, ov such 
as grow spontftneously on these idaods^ 
are perhaps more numerous than might bo 
expected, fVom the dry nature of the soil^ 
and the small extent of uncultivated 
ground existing. Dr. Zerafa, in his Vlokm 
MelitEKtsis Thesaurus, enumerates 6M. 
species of plants. Deductiag from ^lia 
ttumber those whiDh are cultivated^ juui 
addiBg the omissions, the whole numbes 
of indigenous plants, may not p^hapabo 
veiy &r from 7%X). A grettlpostioaof tliem» 
as the situation will naturally lead to 
expect, are maritime plants, commoa to 
tbe coasts of the Mediterranean iageae* 
raL Such, however^ as require a san^ 
beach, are comparatively few : aa Pohf'^ 
gonum maritimum, in 8t« Oeorges bay $ 

; „ ■■ , I. ■■i» ,.— ^, H I , .. I ■■ ■ ' ir * . ' . 

■^ For l]tt&injbereitingajiaeI«onUi« Botanical prodap^ 
tions and rarities oi Malta, I wpfi indebted to my much 
esteemed finend Hr* P. Bremieiv who has bestowedmaeh 
attentioi^ to ti^isbrancb of science^ particularly aa coo- 
nectad with this island. I believe, that were he to 
publish all the informatiim which he has ooUeated qift 
this delightful subject, it would be considertd at » ya^ 
luable acquisitioH by amateurs* 
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CaUle jEffjfptiaeum, in the bay of Melleha 
Euphorbia PepUs^ E. ParaUas, E. TerracU 
fta, and Eryngium marUimumdX Melleha 
and Oozo ; Pancratium ilhfvicum^ Gozo« 
One of the most common maritime pknta 
of Malta, and mentioned by Dr. Zerafa^ 
is the lowly Crueianella maritima, which 
bloasoms in May and June : the strong 
an>i9atic perfume of the flowers of. this 
plant after sunset, betrays it at a distance. 
On the rock, especially of the southern 
coast, are particularly to be noticed, 
Hffpericum JSgyptiaeum, and JnfhylU^ 
Sermannios. 
Malta is remarkable for its richness in 
[ plants belonging to the natural order Pa- 
piUionaceeBf the Diadelphia I)eea$idria of 
Linmeus* Of this, the genus Tri/oUum 
counts the greatest number of species^ 
among which the most interesting ones 
are T. iubterraneutn and 7. aufooatum; 
both not mentioied by Dr. Zera&. Then 
the genuses Medicago, MelilotUBf Lotus 
and Ononis. The genus Euphorbia con. 
tains likewise a considerable number of 
species. Many different kinds of thistles 
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are met vfith in Malta, of which the most 
formidable in appearance is the wild arti* 
dioke, Cynara Carduneuhts, Remarkable 
for its venemoos quality is the stalkless 
and the CarUnn lanata for its fine purple- 
coloured flowers. Among the family of the 
grasses^ of which Malta contains a gfeat 
variety^ one of the rarest and most curious 
is Lyffimm spar turn, found at St. P^urs 
bay, Mtahleb, t'auara, &c. With tegBid 
both to abundance and el^ance the Siipa 
tartiKs, by Dr. Zerafa erroneously called . 
Siipa pinnaiUt is conspicuous. Aromatical - 
plants of the natural class Labiarifiarmt or ' 
Didynamia gymnatpermia of Linnaiis, are 
but few here, as Mentha Puhgium, Me* 
lissa marifolia, Thymbra kirsuia. The 
flower» of -the latter are said to give the 
Malta honey its |ieculiar flavour. The 
plants are gathered and brought into town, 
in large bimdles for fuel. 

Owing to the mildness of the cttcnate^ 
there is no intermission of Tegetatton all. 
the year round, and consequently every < 
month produces its peculiar flowers. TIiq^ 
beginning of At vegetable year may just-.; 
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ly be counted from the end of October, 
when iJie first raiiis have begun to restore 
to the soilihe verdure of winter and sp^tn^. 
The first arid most prominent flower which 
then makes its a'ppearaixce is the Rantin^ 
cuius huUa$%s9i whose broad kaves and fru- 
grant yellow flowers adorn all the uncal« 
ti<vated ground dntitig Noirember and 
December. This is immediately suceeeded 
by the 'BeUis annua, the white little Aow^ 
ers of wUch are-so abundant in December 
and January as to make the hills and^ 
way-sides appear as if eovered*with snow* 
Also' its much taller sister Bdlis syloMiris 
h not unfcequently met with at that sea« 
sen. The chief ornament of spring, how« 
ever, is the pretty purple flowered Sileme 
ciHata^ whtdx in March Intersperses: the 
white groups of the BelHs, and gives the 
grounds most delightful vivi^city. 

March and aprii are the months in 
which vegetation is ill its most luxuriant 
state. Various species of the natural 
classes iSn^ato and LiliaceiJe, or the class 
Hexandria of Linnieus bedeck the fields 
and hilts at this seasoa; as AsphodeUt^ 
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remosuSf Gladiolus communis. Iris sisyrin* 
ehium, Narcissus Tazetta^ Hyaeinthus co- 
mosns', OJtnithogulum Ffarbonense, and O. 
AtaMeum; and in Maj seveial species of 
tke interesting class OreMdece. The plants 
pHbich blossom during the summer belong 
for the most part to the natural class 
Campdsitcs or Syngenesia supefflua Lkmoei, 
with jellow flowers, and are almost ex- 
clustvefy maritime plants. For instance, 
in June and July; Cineraria maritima^ 
Ceniaurea Mditensis^ Vtrlmscum nndula^ 
turn (cl. Labiatiflora?,) Capparis sativa (cl. 
Rhceadeae) attiring with its large fragrant 
flowers the walls and rocks of the fortifi- 
cations of Valletta. In July and August: 
Inula crithmoides, Crithmum maritimum 
(cl. UmbelliflorsB.) Tn August and Sep- 
tember.* Inula fcetida, Jlmhrosia maritima^ 
Scilla Maritima{c\. Liliaceffi) whose leaves 
appear in November and die away in May. 
In September and October: Inula mseosa^ 
arid Erigeron graveoUns. A plant very 
common in Malta, but rare in Europe, 
is the mean looking Evax fygmea^ which 
blossoms in April. 
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The following plants are confined to 
particular spots, or are otherwise rare in 
Malta: Putoria caMrica, on a rock in the 
Uied el Asel ; Convolvulus Cneorum, near 
Casal Dingli ; Convolvulus Caniahrica near 
Mtahleb ; Cheiranthus tricuspidatus, near 
Marsa Scirocco; Teucrium Scordioides^ 
Helianthemum Fumana, near Gezznma ; 
ByacinthusromanuSydX Fauara,MtahIeb,and 
Mosta ; Carthamus coemleus, at Mtahleb. 
On the rocks overhanging the Fauara a 
plant grows plenteously which Dr. Zerafa 
called Centaur ea spcUhulata^ and about 
which some remarks may be found in the 
Malta Government Gazette of Feb. SO, 
1833. On closer examination, however, it 
appears that it is no Centaurea* Several 
German Professors of botany who examined 
dried specimens did not recognise the ptantr 
It may perhaps finally be made out to be 
a new genus. In Gozo, the so called Ge- 
neral's or f'ungus rock,ispecttliary remark- 
able for various plants not found in other 
paints of Malta and Gozo. Besides the 
well known Cynamorium coecineum com- 
mpnly called Fungus Melitensis, which 
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blossoms in April and May, there is the 
Cheiranthw tinuatus, Daucus gummiferus^ 
GnaphaUum ambiguum and several others. 
A great variety of sea-weeds are also to be 
found along thp» rocky shore. 



CLIMATE. 

Sute of Thenaoroeter-- Sudden changes of temperaiuve 
Summer heat-r-South wind — Scirooco — fieautjf of evening 
sky— Winter— Thunder. 

The climate of Malta has been variously 
described by persons, who perhaps were 
influenced by the particular effects it pro* 
duced on their individual constitutions. 
This, though very natural, is an unfair 
way of deciding the ^^nersl nature of the 
climate of any country. The freedom of 
the island from any endemic disease, the 
ordinary good health enjoyed by the na- . 
tives, by the English, as also by foreigners 
resident heri*, and the actual state of the 
Weather throughout the year, go very far ^ 
toiimrds establishing the salubrious nature 
of the atmosphere. 
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Daring the summer month«i the thenno-- 
meter generally shifts from 80<^ to 88<> of 
Fahrenheit* and towards the end of Octo- 
ber sinks to 7(y>. From this time it gM,* 
dually decreases until January, whe» it 
varies from 55 • to 50^, below which it 
seldom falls, and again rises about the end 
of February to GO® • From March to May 
it generally ascends to 70^ , and continues 
advancing until the latter end of June 
when the summer sets in. This range 
continues from one year to another without 
any important variation. 

The time however, in which one is most 
affected by the heat or cold, is not that 
which marks their extremes on the ther- 
mometer. That there is an almost continual 
contrast between our sensations and th& 
instruments which measure the true teiii-» 
perature of the air, between sensible and 
real heat and^ cold, any person who has 
resided in Malta for a few years will have 
discovered. The heat is sometimes, very 
oppressive when the thermometer ia com-* 
paratively low ; and the same remat k holds 
good in regard to the cold in winter,. when 



it is comparatively high. Thk may he 
attributed to the direction of the winda» 
their sudden changes producing a less or 
greater degree of heat or cold according to 
the quarter from whence they blow, and 
their violeuce modifying the sensation^ 
which they cause us to feel. The wind 
from the north and northwest always brings 
freshness, while that which blows from the 
south produces an increase in the heat. 

Rain has been known to fall in summer, 
but is of very rare occurrence. The heat, 
however, is generally tempered by the 
north and north-westerly winds, which 
prevail during the hot months, and which 
render the evenings delightfully pleasant. 
Though there are sometimes heavy falls of 
dew during this season, the natives do not 
find it injurious to sleep out in the open 
air, which is quite customary with many 
of the poorer classes, without any bed or 
covering. When the south wind prevails 
in summer, the heat is very oppressive; : 
the atmosphere assumes a hazy appearance9 
the^ir has sometimes a disagreeable odour, 
and its effects oti furniture and book-covers. 
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whicli it cracks and warps^ are very des- 
tructive. After this wind has lasted for a 
day or two, the air becomes quite still a^ 
confined, and the sensation felt is exceed** 
ingly uncomfortable. It is well that thi 
state never continues for more than three 
or four successive days, and that it is not 
of frequent occurrence. This wind, which 
passes over the arid plains of Africa, is iiot 
purified from the cnrrupt miasma which it 
contiiins by crossing the'sea, as the straits 
are so narrow between this island and that 
continent. 

The wind, which has procured a bad 
-name for Malta by foreigners, is the south* 
east, usually called the Scirocco. It is most 
prevalent in September, yet unfortunately 
is not confined to this month alone, but 
occurs occasionally throughout the year. 
Persons with diseased lungs suffer more or 
less from its consequences ; and hence 
Malta is by no means a healthy place for 
such as are' inclined to consumption. 
Strangers, in general, are affected during 
the prevalence of the Scirocco with great 
lassitude and debility, which indisposes 
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the system, and renders it liable to suffer 
from dyspepsia. The natives, however, 
seldom complain of its bad effects on their 
constitutionst bat more of the inconye- 
niences which it brings to workmen and 
mechanics. Any thing painted when this 
wind blows will nerer set well, glue loses 
mnch bf its adhesive property, bright 
metals kecome tarnished, and from the 
dampness of the atmosphere the pavement 
of the streets h sometimes qnrte wef. 
Though this wind has occasionally held out 
for a week together,, it seldom lasts more 
than three days successively. 

Tlxe delightful appearance of the even- 
ing sky daring summer is a phenomenon 
in the climate of Malta which deserves 
mentioning. A little before sun-set, and 
during the interval which elapses between 
that and dark, the whole western horizon 
exhibits a beautiful yellow, tinged with a 
variety of hues^ which is truly grand. It 
is not uncommon for light clouds to in- 
termingle in the scene, and occasionally, 
rapid flashes of lightning to continue for 
several hours together, which shining 
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beiiftth the douds^ whose dark edg«s he* 
.come more plain from the bright glare 
imparted to them» add an increasing gran-» , 
deMjc to the prospect. Perhaps this sight 
is not exceeded in magnificence by any 
appearance in the atmosphece, except the 
Auroia Borealis of the North. 

The winter of Malta is very temperate, 
though the cold is sometimes ex|^dingly 
penetrating. This proceeds from the north 
wiad, which is very prevalent during this 
season, and by the continued motion which 
it Qommunicates to the air, incessantly re* 
news the volume of it by which we are 
surrounded, and causes a sensation of cold 
which is very acute. That this is the case 
is proved from the fact, that upon remo- 
ving, from its action, the effects are imme- 
diately diminished. The north-east wind* 
known by the name of Gkegale, which 
blows directly into the mouth of the har* 
bour, has occasionally been sufficiently 
strong to drive a first rate mau-of-war 
from her moorings. These gales some- 
times come on so suddeniy, that time is 
not given to make any provision ag^nst 



th«tH ; and conseqaentiy itis not ftn utbh 
cotnmoii oceurreHce for vesrsets Ijittg iit 
anchor to be injured by the violence of 
(he storm, although the lidrBour is one of 
the safest in the Mediterranean. 

I^ain falls very plenteously here fn win- 
ter, and occasionally hail, but snow never. 
Very rarely does the rain continue for se- 
veral days in succession, and it is quite 
commcn to enjoy delightful clear weather 
in the coldest season. Storms are not fre- 
quent, and then not very violent, although 
there is in general much thunder during 
the winter. In cases when the claps are 
of long duratic^n, and are known by their 
sound to be in the vicinity of the island^ 
all the bells of the churches are made ta 
ring. This, however, is generally delayed 
until the clouds containing' the electtieal 
fluid are in the zenith, ffsofls whfch« as it in 
natural to expect, they 4oon pate away and 
with them the lightning and its conse* 
qoenees. This,^ natural phenomenon is 
attributpd by many of the natives W the 
holy character of the belb, which on ae« 
coopt of being baptissed, they imagine that 
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tiieic QQUie iiiust oertakily have some pre- 
i^leace with Him who "rides upon the 
WOgs of the wind, and holds the light- 
iHnge.:iii.his fiats." 
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ICUmb«r. of-^Impovisrishedi 8t«te of — Caicise of the 
fortgoing — Improvidence of the people^ Want of edu- 
eation---Bad system of teaching Mechanics — Absence 
of a spirit of enterprise in the gentry — Character ofthe 
people by a Spanish, author. 

The island of Malta for its size contains 
adf^Qser population than any other part 
ofthe habitable globe- According to this 
uM^vmnfi it appears that upon a giiren 
tpiiCMhAf ground where England contains 
1^^ aauls Malta contains nearly eight 
tilRe9 the number* The assurance of aa 
OMif suhsistence is iq general considered 
theiinoatt natural cause for the increase d 
the iippniation of ^ny country i but, ii 
tbe^eseiitcase$ I do notthink tbe^irxton 
mil h^ good,. Not«t!ilhataadiag whajl 



has -l^^eiij^^said concerning the fcrtiltty <rf 
this island, it is after all only a rock, ati# 
iuffapable from its size to aff<»d adequtftd 
meaos af support to so crowded a p<^uhi«* ■ 
tion. In these two facts, the dispropoi^ 
tioaate tiumber of inhabitants to the ex- 
tent of soil possessed, we must look fot 
the cause of the present impo'trerished 
state of the island. It is true that th^ 
lack of the produce of a country may hb 
compensated by manufacturea and COM<- 
merce; but of the former Malta has n^ 
resources, end her commerce, spite of eVe- 
ry attempt to increase it, remains statio- 
nary, and has certainly very materially 
failed during the last twenty or thiH^ 
jears. in this respect, however, it is nM 
alone ; a general torpor haft i^zed Ae 
trading world in this quarter for aomo^ 
time backi the several causes of wMch f 
do not intend, as I am unable to expkin. 
In the teport of the late Commissioner^ 
sent 0Vit td inquire into- the grievani;6S dT 
the Maltese, they state the cause of flio 
impov-erished eondition of the island t6 
arise from ''improvidence of the |N6opl6 iH. 
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multiplying their numbers beyand the 
demand for their labour.*' Nothinef can be 
more true than this fact; no sooner does 
a lad arrive at the state of puberty, than 
he begins to think of marriage before he 
has made any provision at all for main- 
taining a family. The present system of 
endowing femaks is the cause of the most 
distressing consequences, as in numerous 
cai^es it is the only attraction which a 
young woman has for an individual who 
seeks her as his wife. However small the 
sum may be, very few are chosen but such 
as have something. This, when once in 
the hands of an idler, is soon spent in 
some hazardous project or specu'ation, if, 
3U)t in vice; and when he finds he can pro- , 
cure no more, either from his wife or her 
relations, he leaves her to her fate, either 
tp be i^ain received under her parents' roof, 
or to seek a living for herself and family 
iq the best way che can. This is not an 
C35:aggerated picture of very many cases ini 
Malta ; and besides this, if the computation , 
were made of the number of females at 
jp:esent op the isjandj^ whose husbands Vsk'^i 
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\eft them for a foreign land, 1 believe it 

would not fail to astonish* 

To the above, however^ we may add the 

want of education ; as another cause of the 
poverty of the island. The overplus po- 
pulation which finds an asylum in the Bar- 
bary States, in £gypt,Syria, and*in Turkey 
are chiefly ot one class, consisting almost 
exclusively of labourers who have already 
more than satisfied the demand for their 
work, and are, consequently, many of them 
even in a worse state than their poor coun- 
trynaen at home. Were the case different, 
were those who emigrated from the island 

, capable of undertaking different brianches 
of labour^ both of a scientific as well* as of 
Ik mechanical nature, there would be an in- 

I creasing requ^tfor their services, as there 

I would be more numerous situations which 
they would be able to fill. 
Here perhaps it will not be out of place 
to mention the very bad system of training 
up tradesmen and ai'tisans which exists at 
Malta ; as this aIso« in connection with 
I education, must have a very important 
bearing upon the interest's of^ nation. Here, 
A lad is put into a mochaaic^s shop by his 
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"The Maltese are in general of an ordi- 
nary stature, strong, robust, of a brown 
complexion ; one may easily recognise in 
their charaeter the iuflueiice of thd climate, 
and that mobility of sensation, gesture 
and features which characterize many 
people in the equinoxial regions of Africa, 
They are full of fire, and endowed wiili a 
penetrating imagination; they possess 
very lively passions, and are tenacious in 
their opinions, in their love and their bate. 
The action of a hot climate, beneath an 
almost continually sei*ene sky, renders 
their physical and moral character very 
expressive; they do not know how, to 
conceal their real sentiments with the mask 
of conveniency ; insomuch that there can 
be no where found men less disguised, 
and whose character can be more easily 
guessed by their physiognomy." D'Avalos 
torn. i. p. 60, 61. 
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I LANGUAGE and EDUCATION^ 

( Malese language not derived ftom Phoenician- 
Attempts to reduce the Maltese to writing— Present 
system of Nat'onal Education-^Inccnsisteney of— 

' Backwardness of the general mass of the people. 

Notwithstanding the many attempts 
which have been made to refer the present 
Maltese dialect back to a Phoenician ori- 
I ginal, by producing a f . v/ words and 
phrases which are corresponding in signi- 
fication in both languages, the basis upon 
which the hypothesis is formed is too weak 
I to sustain it against the abundant proofs 
' to the contrary. We shall not dwell upon 
I the almost necessary impossibility which 
there exists against our coming to any 
solid conclusion on the subject, from our 
j inadequate knowledge of the Punic tongue 
but shall draw our inferences from the 
[ kmguage itself as it #^xists at the present^ 
day, which in its for'ms,'phrases, construo 
tion and idiom proves it to be a dialect 
of the Arabic. We conceive that if there 
a-r* a few words which cannot now be 
e "erred back to this source, this fact does 
not destroy the abundant evidence which 
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may be brought forth in ihe whole bodj 
4rf the language* That there are sueh word) 
we admit ; but that these have not become 
corrupted in their etymology and pronun 
ciation^ cannot be proved any more thai 
they can be shown to be a part, or parti 
•of the ancient Phoenician. The vernaculai 
Maltese comprehends the complete Arabic 
4t|iphabet, with the exception of some oi 
the dentals ; and the distinctive sound of 
the gutturals has been preserved pure in 
many villages of the country, and in Gozo. 
In Valletta this is not the case ; several o£ 
the .gutturals have been dropped, and the 
whole dialect is more corrupt^ being mixed 
op with a greater portion of foreign words, 
especially Italian. 

Several attempts have been successively 
made by different persons, within the last 
thirty years* to reduce the Maltese dialect 
to writing; but these efforts having been 
chiefly the effect of private exertion, with- 
out ftny support or countenance from the 
government or the people, have all faifedr 
whatever may have been the eoraparativ^ 
excellence of each plan adopted. This 
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unsettled state of things. In regard Co 
language, has operated very much to the 
prejudice of education among the people. 
All instraction being communicated in the 
Italian, the Maltese child cannot begin 
Im^tudies on a par with the children of 
odier countries, because he must first learn 
a language entirely different from its own, 
as a means of acquiring the knowledge he 
seeks after. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, it is no small procf of the 
natural abilities of the Maltese, that many 
of them have by their talents and acquire- 
ments raised themselves to a distinguished 
rank in literature and science* While this 
state of things exists, however, there can 
be little hopes of the mass of the people 
making any very considerable progress in 
respect of education. The mother tongue 
is so implanted into their nature, that 
centuries must elapse, or some great 
change take place in the common order 
of things, before any attempt to eradicate 
the language of the people can be success- 
ful. 
Some small eifortt weie made to intro- 
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duce the Arabic as the chief medium of 
communicating instruction in the goyexn- 
ment schools; and if the ultimate object of 
this plan should be energetically followed 
up, in a different manner, there can be no 
doubt of its success. To say nothing of 
the advantages which would accrue to the 
Maltese should they be put into possessio n 
of so extensive and useful a language as 
the Arabic, it is the mother lunguage of 
their own, and consequently must be much 
easier for their acquirement than any of 
the western languages, which are entirely 
different in their whole construction. The 
present plan brought into use is briefly 
this : a new alphabet has been fornved for 
the Maltese dialect, consisting of Romavi 
arid several Arabic letters, in which the 
children are to be instructed so as to be 
capable of reading ; this then is to serve 
as a medium of studying the Italian, the 
English, f^nd the Arabic ! This is not all, 
the language used is such a compound of 
distorted Arabic and Maltese terms and 
phrases, that it forms quite a new dialect, 
which without considerable instruction no 
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Maltese can understand ! ! Who will not 
at once see, that every attempt to instruct 
the generality of children, in so many 
different ^d opposite tongues, must be 
rendered futile. It is preposterous, to 
think of establishing any system for public 
edui ation in which the instruction is to be 
communicated in no less than four Ian* 
guages. The time generally allowed for 
a child to remain at school will not even 
suffice to acquire a tolerable acquaintance 
with these ; and when is be to make any 
progress in that useful knowledge which 
will make him a respectable and valuable 
member of society ? If the Italian has 
obtained a partial footing in the town, it 
is an entile stranger in the country, and 
ought to be banished from the national 
system of education if it tends to increase 
the difficulties and inconveniences which 
exist without its addition. If by the 
present plan the Arabic i« proposed to be 
the general language of the people, why 
are they encumbered with another, which 
wi'l be of little use in such a case ? And 
why teach the Maltese language ? The 
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dialect is already corrupt* and every effort 
to systemtze it must be calculated to fix 
it more deeply in the minds of the children 
when on the contrary* endeavours ought 
to be made at the outset for improving and 
bringing it up to the standard of that 
language which is to he made the general 
language of the country^ To do this in 
Malta would not be attended with much 
more difficulty than in Syria, Egypt or 
Barbary* where the written language is the 
classical Arabic* but the colloquial dialect* 
in many respects* not better than the Mal- 
tese. It is to be hoped that the present 
plan will be reformed before being carried 
to any considerable extent* 

The above circumstances have had their 
influence in restraining the progress of 
education among the people, which* gene- 
rally speaking* is at a low ebb. In many 
of the country villages, all the learning 
which exists is confined to the clergy, very 
few besides being able to read or write. 
In the town* besides the University and the 
Lyceum there is a Normal school for boys 
and girls* containing upwards of 503 chiU 
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dren» and several others kept by private 
individuals and by religious communities. 
Id the year 1836 by the zealous and praise- 
worthy efforts of Mrs. Austin, the lady of 
one of Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
Special Enquiry, four district schools were 
formed in the country, which have been 
completely successful. Later Government 
having established male and female 
schools in ail the principal villages and 
populous districts of Malta nnd Gozo, and 
new infant schools, public education has 
very greatly extended. This is to be chiefly 
attributed to the indefatigable exertions 
and zeal of the present Director of Pri- 
mary Schools the Rev. Dr. P. Puilicino. 
Considering the scanty means whi'^h the 
people enjoy of obtaining an education, 
we cannot wonder at their backward stale, 
though we by no means intend to apply 
this remark universally ; for, as we have 
S;iid before, there are not a few a n^^ng 
the Maltese who distiuguish themselv.s- 
by their literary attainments. 
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MUSIC, POETRY, and SINGIN(t. 

Native musical iiist-"ments — Poetical compo^tions — 
Songs— Maltese Pre erbs Sec. 

The Maltese are not very rich in native 
niuiical instruments; and in their choice 
seem to have preferred euch as are more 
noisy with the inhabitants of Arabia, than 
such as are more soft with the Arabs of 
northern Africa. Even these, however, 
are getting into disuse, and their place is 
beinij supplied by companies of blind fid- 
dlers who are almost in every village, and 
whose performances, if exhibited' within 
the hearing of a man acquainted with the 
science, wouid certainl y put him into a 
position to serve as an exact counterpart 
of Hogarth's Enraged Musician. The 
tamburine, a species of big pipe, the kettle- 
drum, a hollow tube about half a foot in 
diameter with a distended skin over one 
surface, and a rcund stick tied to the centre 
of it which is rubbed up and down with 
the hand, causing a most monotonous 
sound,* and several different shaped lyres, 

* This iustruinent is called by the natives rabbiiba or 
zavzava. 
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with from two to four strings, — form the 
native band of the Maltese country people. 
Of the above, the bagpipe or zaqq^ as it is 
called, merits the most attention, as it is 
the most esteemed. This instrument is 
fornrl^d of an inflated dog skin, which is 
held under the left arm with the legs di- 
rected upwards, and having a mouth-piece 
by which the skin is filled and a flute or 
pipe played with both hands affixed to it. 
This instrument is generally accompanied 
by the tamburine and a dancing company, 
who move their bodies in graceful evolu- 
tions or ridiculous gestures to the sound 
of the duet. The accompanying sketch 
may convey some better idea of this rustic 
amusement. 

The Maltese have the peculiar talent for 
poetry which is natural to all those nations 
who speak the Arabic language. The taste 
for this kind of composition has very much 
degenerated in the cities, but in the coun- 
try it IS met with in its original purity of 
style and expression . I have often stood 
and listened to individuals seated upon 
two opposite trees, or engaged in some 
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kind of laboar, singing answers to* % 
other in rhyme, without any previous 
ditatioQ. This the natives call taq 
The subjects vary according to circi 
stances, sometimes partaking of the nat 
of epic poetry, and sometimes of sal 
upon the faults or character of each, 
tun js set to these are in g'^nerat somewli 
wild, as is the music of the Maltese 
general, but a wildness which id not witfflr)](f 
out its romantic beauty and harmony. Id ^f^ 
this respect, few will fail to admire the ^ 
sipging of the natives aa^they join in small ^^ 
companies, each taking a part, which they ^ 
maintain throughout the whole perform- vi 
ance» 2 

I here subjoin two songs for the amuse -^ \ 
ment of the reader, with a rough English 
tianslation. in order that he may judge 
somewhat of such amorous effusion3.. 
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SONG. 

Hanina seyr insiefer. 

Ja hasra ma niehdoksh mighi, 
Lilek, Alia yati es-sabar, 
Xrizommolb fl'imliablia tigiiL 

l2«mmok fl'imliabba tigbi, 

Biesh deyjem tiltakar fijryay 
Iftakar 11 yien hatibeitek. 
Kindu kodt chkeikeii tarbijrybv^ 

Hindu kont cblwiken tarbiyyay 
Kalbi kollM i|^dttleik}— 
Bl'ebda daicd in« iiista nmnhi» 
Ghar biddaol to 8t)ieh gbuneika, 

Bid-danl to sbili ghai^«i]^ 
Hen meahsit U pani tighh 
fiiBBma flcyr iadefei^ 
H hasim ma awhdokah mlgba. 

MiBto idftakar li yiena 8eyyer» 
Dad-dttlor sh'ygiid kbir; 
K'Allairid, ohaninaL 
Qhad tgavdini u iofandik. 
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TremtlatUn. 

Beloved, I'm about to leave you 
I sigh that I take you not with me, 
May God give you uow resignation. 
And preserve you secure in'my love,— 

And preserve you secure in my lovfe* 
That you ever remember me ; 
Remember, I always have loved you; 
Since the time I was but an infant, — 

Since the time I was but an infant, 
My heart has always been drawn after you 
And r can work in no other light, 
But the light of your beautiful eyes«-— 

In the light of your beautifiil eyes, 
I have always directed my steps; 
Beloved I'm going to Itwe you, 
I sigh that I take you not with me.—- 

How sore does the pain oome upon me, 
When I think I must soon depart ; 
But if Heaven be propitious iny dear. 
We shall yet ei^oy one another. 
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The following verses, which were fur- 
nished me by a Maltese lady, I insert 
chiefly for the sake of giving the reader an 
idea of the manner in which matrimonial 
alliances are entered into by a portion of 
S the town pebple. The four persdns intro- 
duced in the song are, the young man, the 
hottaha^ the mother of the young woman, 
and the young woman herself. In order 
i to render the piece intelligible, it will be 
' necessary to premise, that it is not custo- 
mary for a young man unacquainted with 
the lady with whom he has fallen in love, 
to declare his passion in person, neither 
would he be allowed to enter into hec 
parents' house ; but he employs a third, 
generally an old woman, who takes upon 
herself the office of endeavouritig to bring 
about the match. This character is called 
a hottaba, and is always possessed with an 
exquisite gift for flattery ; a specimen of 
which will be readily noticed in the song. 
I give a literal translation, in order better 
to preserve the native idiom and phraseo- 
logy. - 
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BONG. 

Xndu Ufii dibeiba shnaglunel^ 
Min fil ghodu sa fil gliasli)^. 
Taghmel U bokK frasa, 
U tokghodlok fii gallaria* 

Tol^ghodiok ffl galtariih 

Tibda taghmel iii-aittnbor>. 
Meta taia VtmhA gdya, 
llbaa tkofflpls H maktnr* 

H giuvni tiela u nlesel, 

Halli yaYa hem shi 8bieha>. 
Yibda tiela mm Aik sisfel^ 
Ghash mairidbh yibka W-nhfu. 

Intaka ma awwia thiho* 

Kallha; maia triiahtakdiiu,. 
Finn ma nibwh ghalihom«. 
Baate^taghzal i&'Wmiiit 

Sinyura, doimi nafiki 

Kont cheikima tokghod hdtiya^ 
t.em erftdtek, kern hakbdtek». 
Kem i^aiztek. gevf iMp^ 



Sinynra donni nafel^ 

Yidirli ghaadek ish-^beibiet, 
CHiAih lumt ghjiddeiya min hart; 
Yidhirii witha Mei il bieb« 

Steyara^Ma)! ah^gbaa^lf^ 
Kem nara]^ aaaliiiponat^f 
An th'kalu fii]( binti| 
Illi gU bliitii|iMi)ox%taf 

lakot, Smyora, ^cft» 

Bstuk tan-nies tfind wisk ihertis 
Dika biBtek tiila taiba, 
Min yihada fkollm dioxO. 

Inzel, bmtit iii*d» 

Hauita mimatiid tarak, 
Tintabmara niak antka, 
Li VUianOw Itk-kenaolak. 

Eiapotu >kn»glbtlok» 
Ohra ta yuna ixM, 
Bagbatni 11 Bialibnb U kalbek 
LI bil|MBa jrinsab mazid. 

RifptMta Intigibtli, 

Ohra fi^ la ma «atikali; 
Pana il ^btqI omni tal^ 
B'aeugijiielidama tridniih. 
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Tranlation, 

4 

Intr, Would you know what a maiden does. 

From morning until evening ?•— 

She adorns her head with curls. 

And seats herself in the balcony. 

She seats herself in the balcony. 

And sets about making love ; 

When she sees her mother coming 

She begins hemming her handkerchief- . 

The young man walks up and down. 

To see if the old woman is there, 

He traverses (the street) from one end to the other. 

As he does not wish to remain with the smell.* 

He meets with an old grandmother, 

And says; ''woman will you help me, . 

I care nothing about money, 

So as that you are able to serve me ?" 
The bargain is struck, and the brokeress goes to the house 

of the young woman, and meets with tlut mother, 
Hotf» Madam, 1 think I know you, 

When quite little you lived near me, 

How oft I bore you, how much I lov'd you, 

How oft I fondled you in my arms. 

Madam, I think I know you, 

* A Maltese idiom for expressing failure in an under- 
takings 
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I Uunk jon )»▼• le veral w^^Hfit. 
For ai I was paating thsough the atreet, 
I aawone standing »t fkt doot. 
Mada m , tall me what ails jou. 
For you appear yery melancholy? 

JfoO. Do ]iou know.irhat Oiey say of my cUmhter, 
That she is already in love. 

Bftt, Be easy, Madam, be easy, 

People's tongaes say many things ; 
Tonr daughter is a good girl, 
WhoeTer takes her will gain a fortune. 

Jfotib. Come down, my daughter, come down. 
Here's a grandmother desires to «ee you. 
She in a very old woman, 
And with her words she will console yon. 

HoiL A messq^IhaTe tnought yon. 
And wish onehaird^ in return, 
For file- beloTod of your heart has sent me, 
Who with pain Is now quite ill. 

Dough. A message you have brought me, 
A hastyanswer I will not give, 
For my mother hnowi this young man, 
And will not hare him tat my husbands 
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Besides the above, tlie Maltese have also 
a large number qf proverbs, or adages in 
rhyme, many of which preserve their strict 
Arabic original. These are still often used 
in conversation, but without any new ad- 
ditions, as the taste for such compositions 
has greatly degenerated since the introduc- 
tion of the Italian language. The late Sig. 
Vassalli pubblished a collection of these 
proverbs, some years ago, with an Italian 
translation and explanatory notes, which 
in the purity of their style and morals, 
their figurative and enigmatical forms, con- 
tain much of that good sense possessed by 
the forefathers of the Maltese. "The whole 
of these adages, maxims, sentences, apho- 
risms and phrases, which the natives have 
preserved from tima immemorable, by 
uninterrupted tradition, form a species of 
national code, sanctioned from time to time 
with the seal and authority of the events 
or experiences of this or that proverb, the 
truth of which is acknowledged as soon as 
uttered," 
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COSUTME. 

Dress of the males —Dress of the females of the city- 
Neatness of— 'Costume of the country-woman. 

In regard to the male population, the 
Maltese have in general adopted the Frank 
costume ; but the native dress., which is 
still worn to some extent by the lower 
class of people in the town, is somewhat 
dissimilar, though very peculiar. The chief 
difference is in the cap, which resembles a 
long bag made of wool, hanging down 
behind, and dyed with various colours. 
This article often forms a receptacle for 
small articles which the wearer wishes to 
carry about with him, and sometimes 
serves all the purposes of a purse, I ob- 
served the same kind of cap used among 
the Maronites of Mount Lebanon. 

The girdle round the loins is still in-rtise 
among the Maltese of the lower order; that 
made of cotton is called a terha^ that of 
silk a hushahka. With this the pantaloons 
are confined round the waist, and is gene- 
rally three or four yards in length. There 
can be no doubt that this is a relic of the 
oriental costume, introduced into Malta 
by the Arabs.. 
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It is not common to see any in this dress 
with a jacket, its place heing supplied hy 
a sedria^ or vest,, which, in many casea^ h 
ornamented down the front with several 
rows of round silver buttons, as large as 
birds' eg|s» At other times, instead of 
these, the buttons consist of large pieces of 
money, especially quarter-dollar pieces and 
sometimes shillings or 6i with long shanks 
fastened on to them, A Maltese cuts a very 
fine figure when he is thus set off, or is iH 
galtty as they express it, with a long curi 
hanging down each side of the face, and 
having his fingers covered with many massy 
rings, of which they are particularly fond. 

At the present day, the sandals aie not 
used except by the country people ; but 
there can be no doubt that they formed a 
part of the ancient native dress. These 
consist of two oblong pieces of untanned 
bulls hide, drawn round the foot with two 
. -strings of the same material, and are called 
kork. Some years ago, an old man used to 
sit by the gate of Porta Reale, and it was 
worthwhile seeing the dexterity with which 
he shod the country people who applied 
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to him* The whole was done in a few 
minutes ; for the customer first laid his 
foot on the extended hide, and after taking 
the dimensions by just marking the cir* 
cumference» the old man cut it off, and 
making four holes in each piece for eats, 
gave him a pair of strings, and all was over. 

Manj of the working classes in the 
coantrj, especially masons^ w jar over theiv 
shoulder what they call a hor^ in which 
they take their provisions to town for the 
day, and carry it home laden with supplies 
for their family, in the evening when their 
labour is over. Jt is about three yards 
long and two feet wide, open in the middle, 
so a» to form a bag at each end* The ac- 
companying sketch will illustrate the above 
description of the native dress of the HaU 
tese males. 

It is observed however that during the 
last few years especially, the national 
costume is gradually growing into disnse, 
even with the country people, and more 
particularly in those villages near or in 
close contact with the town. 

As to the costume of the ladies of the 
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towns, I fully accord with the observation 
of a Jesuit, who passed through Malta in 
the latter end of the last century. He says, 
"leur demarche et leur habillement sent 
si modestes, qu'on les prendroit pour des 
religieuses/' * I believe many, on theuc 
first arrival at the island, have had the 
same impression, that most of the females 
in Malta were nuns. It is rather to be 
regretted that so many have of late adopted 
the English costume, which is certainly far 
from being as simple, and by no means as 
modest and becoming. The bonnet, espe- 
cially, as well as the gentleman's hat, arc 
quite unnatural appendages; the one is 
satirically called an umbrella, and tho 
other a kettle by many of the orientals, f 
The outer dress consists of a black silk 
petticoat, bound round the waist over a 

* Letters Edifiantes et Curieuses, Tom. I. p. 815. 

t A» soon as the Frank costume was permitted to be 
worn in Damascus, the natives were quite surprised at 
the black hats : and so much were the}- shocked, at their 
unseemly shape and size, that they have ever sii.(.H3 
denominated an European as Aboo Tanjara, the /r.t!i<.r 
cf a pot. 
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LADIES IN WALKING DRESS 
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body of some other kiad of silk of print ; 
his is called a, half onnella. The upper 
part is called the cnneUa, and is made of 
the same material with the former, drawn 
up into neat gathers for the length of a 
foot about the centre of one of the outer 
seams. In the seam of one of the remaining 
diTisions is enclosed a thin piece of whale- 
bone, which is drawn over the head, and 
forms an elegant arch, leaving the face and 
neck perfectly open. The left arm is co- 
vered with one part of this habit, and the 
right is used for keeping down the angle 
of the other. The whole is extremely neat; 
but it requires a peculiar grace in walking 
to show it off to advantage. In this respect 
the Maltese ladies are not deficient, and 
here I beg to differ from Signor D*Avalos, 
who writes, " elles n' ont ni les graces des 
femmes Fran9aises, ni le maintien noble et 
simple des Anglaises ;" * uliless he had 
written it concerning some of those who 
have adoptedlthe English costume,to which 
they have not yet become much accustomed 

♦ Tableau Historique de Malte, vol. I- p. 77. 
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The dress of the coantry women does 
m)t essentially differ in shape, but the ma- 
terial is gen^alif striped or barred D^live 
cotton, of a veiy substantial quality. The 
head dress is called a Ukblhdna instead of 
an onnella. The douhkU is in shapii the 
same' with the Aa(f onni^/Za, but on particu- 
lar occasions, sudi as a marriage or a 
christening, they put on the jTtfstfsra, which 
is a kind of petticoat of blue cotton atriped 
with white, drawn up in very thick creates 
round the waist, and open on the right 
side, where it is tied at different distances 
with bows of ribbon. The undermost 
habit differs somewhat from that worn by 
the ladies of the city, and is called a dale. 
This reaches no. farther down than the 
loins, upon which another garment is tied 
round the waist, answering something to 
an under petticoat. 

It is not very customary for the poor fcr 
males in the country to wear shoes, though 
if able, they in general endeavour t6 pes* 
sess a pair* The&e, however, are reserved 
for very particular occasions, such, as a 
visit to tte city, the village feast, a wed- 
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Sng, or the dajr of crnifirmation, and then 
they make nae of them as little as possible. 
It is quite common to meet with several 
IB the ra<Nfning upon their arriral at the 
gate of Porta Reale, performing their toilet 
beneath the arches, by putting on their 
best doubkti and their shoes. A Maltese 
informed me the other day that not long 
ago he heard a country woman asking a 
companion^ while engaged in preparing to 
enter the city» how long she had had her 
shoes; the answer was "Since the time of 
the plague/* (1818) ''Oh! * replied the o- 
thei;, ''mine are much older than yours, 
for I have had them since the bloeloide of 
tlie French.*' I cannot vouch for the truth 
of this anecdote, but it certainly goes to 
shew the economy of the Maltese country 
women in the article of shoe leather. 

I have little doubt that the origin of the 
onnelia must be sought for in the oriental 
veil. Laying aside the great probability 
that the latter was used in this island dur- 
ing the domination of the Arabs, I have 
been very much struck with the similarity 
whieh there exists between both, when the 
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onnella is made of some thin cloth, and 
suffered to hang down carelessly behind 
the back. Modern civilization and fashion, 
has, in my opinion, made this one barba- 
rous appendage, one of the neatest head- 
dresses among the costumes of Europe. 

The accompanying sketches will serve 
to illustrate the above description. 



AMUSEMENTS. 

Processions: Good Friday — Easter Sunday — Festival 
of St Gregory — Carious article in marriage^contracls— ^ 
Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul— Races -Carnival— 
Parata— Origin of— Giostraor Slippery pole— Boat race 

The principal recreations of the Maltese 
have, in general, some connection with 
their religious ceremonies. The numerous 
processions, which however of late have 
been very much diminished, afford oppor- 
tunities to the stranger of seeing every rank 
and class of the people, in their best attire, 
congregated together in crowds to witness 
the scene. The two chief occasions when 
these walk are of opposite natures; one 
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being that of Good Friday, intended to 
celebrate the death &nd passion of our Sa- 
viour, and the other the procession of St. 
Gregory, which is continued unto the pre- 
sent day in commemoration of some signal 
public deliverance. The former takes place 
in the town on Holy Thursday. The train 
leaves the church of ta Giesu a little before 
sunset, the fratelli and friars walking in 
file on each side of the street, with huge 
lighted wax tapers in their hands, and 
chanting as they follow the statues, which 
are carried before them at equal distances 
in the procession. These images are in 
general of a large size, and represent the 
various sufferings of the Saviour until he 
is laid in the sepulchre ; which last is a 
splendid canopy, with rich curtains tassel- 
lated with gold, having a figure as large as 
life stretched beneath them. After travers- 
ing several of the streets, the procession 
reenters the church from which it came out. 
Very early on Easter Sunday, before 
daylight, a great crowd with lamps in their 
hands assemble around the door of the 
Greek catholic church, from whence they 
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take a large image, representing the reau 
rection of our Lord, with a flag in his ban 
With this they proceed through Strad 
Reale, amidst the joyful acclamations o 
the people who follow it, and upon tbeii 
arrival at the small church of the Vittoria, 
a gun IS fired from the cavalier, which is a 
signal for a general run as far as the walls 
of the city* After traversing several other 
streets, they deposit the image in the same 
church from which they took it* I would 
observe, that this procession is unattended 
by any erf the clergy, excepting the Greek 
Qsitholic Priest 

The feast of St. Gregory consists of a 
procession composed of the fraielU * of all 

• In order that the reader may understand what is 
meant by this term, I would just observe, that connected 
with almost eveiy church is a fraternity consistiug of 
laymen, who join themselTes lOgetherby contributing ^ 
certain sum yearly into a common fund* which is generally 
laid out upou the church, or otherwise disposed of by 
them for r<iligious porposMu a. ach fraternity has a pre- 
sident, and meets often in order to talk aver the affiurs 
connected with their body, which geoerslly turns upon 
decorating the church, or their own particular altar, the 
ordering of illuminations, proeessioiis, frc. Each frater- 
nity wean a particular uuilorm CMXvspondiiig with their 
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the churches, the clergy of the different 
parishes of the towns aad vUIages, the 
canons of the cathedrals, and the Bishop, 
who assemble together at the village called 
Casal Nuovoy and walk as far as Zeltun, 
the whole company joining In the responses 
of the Great Litany, which is pronounced 
hy the chief priest of each order. On their 
arrival at Zeitun, they all visit the old 
church of St. Gregory, where at particalar 
part of the ceremony, the whole crowd ex- 
claim aloud three times, '* Misericordia ;*' 
and afterwards spend the remaining part 
of the day in eating and drinking and va- 
rioas kinds of amusements. The origin of 
this feast is involved in obscurity ; but it 
is commonly supposed to be founded upon 
a general vow of the inhabitants, on their 
deliverance from a great plague; some say, 
a large sworm of locusts which once de- 
vastated the island. 

banner* whieb » g«n«)r»U7 bor&« Uf»re them when they 
walk in pi:ooesBion. 

The fratelli of the onvrent of St Domenico, under the 
^ patronage of. tjie MtOmma M BomtU, eonsiat entirely 
of persons who hare soni& relation with the law faculty 
such M sdvwcutei^ Botaries, aid. 
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It was a common occurrence for country 
females to stipulate with their intended 
husbands^ that they should take them once 
a year to see the principal feasts of the 
island. St* Gregorio is one of th« above ; 
and the bridegroom made it a point, if 
possible, to become the standard-bearer in 
the processions of the lay brethren of his 
village. This was considered a great honor, 
and consequently the privileg.e was held out 
to th« highest bidder. The individual who 
succeeded in obtaining the prize^ agreed 
with his bride, that he would meet her at 
the village where the procession terminates. 

Among the many ludicrous songs and 
compositions used on the days of carnival 
the foHowing is not uncommon, and as it 
alludes to the custom I have just mentioned. 
I shall tr^mscribe it with an Unglish tran- 
slation. 

l' aghrayyes yaghmlu il pattiyibt. 

FP iscritta matrimoniali 

Yaghmlu il patti3riet conjugali, 

Li jrihoda fil festi principali* 

Yonsobha fnk il hait, 

Yishtreelha Bhriek kobbait, 

Li ikun tal caimebusa, 

Ghash minnu tiggostais-sinyara gharusa. 
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Translation^ 

THE sweethearts' BARGAIN. 

In the wedding contract 

Xhey make <:onjugal agreements: 

That he (tlie bridegroom) shall take her to princijial feasts. 

Shall set her upon the wall 

Shall buy her a slice of sweetmeat, 

Made np of hempseed, 

For that's the kindwhieh the bride likes best. 

Besides the above, there are several other 
processions virhich take place in the town, 
the principal of which are those of St. John 
and St. Paul. On these occasions, the ex- 
terior of the church dedicated to the saint 
is illuminated witb numerous lamps, and 
bonfires are lighted up ia several of the 
streets. The feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
called by the natives jC'/moarta, celebrated 
at the Old City, is another principal occa- 
sion of amusement. After the servicer of 
the church,crowds proceed to the Boschetto 
about two miles distant, and dividing into 
companies, spread themselves over the gar- 
dens to regale themselves with the refresh- 
ments they bring with them, while many 
of the country people amuse themselves in 
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dancing, and singingy and many other rural 
gratifications. Just below the city, on this 
day, there is also a race of horses, icules 
and asses, which are entirely nohamefsed, 
and the riders without any means of main- 
taining their position except their legs, 
which they fix under the antmal*s belly, 
while with a thong in each hand they be- 
labour the poor beasts until tiiey ]«eaoh4be 
goal. Another race of this kiud, on the 
feast of St. B0eco, is held ait the PietSt 
outside the gates of Porle des Bombes, 
which was instituted after the Isiitnda^ liriHre 
freed from the plague in the year 18Q3* 
The prizce at these raees consist of lai^e 
flags of yariouB colour^ sQk, whieh the 
winners generally cany ftbout the street 
the next day, together with their animals 
eovered with garlands of jftowexff and ^rib- . 
bens. 

The Cami^ is ano&er source of po- 
pular Bmxmmmt ; thk begins on the son- 
day predeeing Tisnt, and lasts for [tho'ee 
days. The afternoon is the prinoipal^time 
of the feast, dciifaig/iriliieh nuqiieroas per- 
sons in masks are seen walldDg about the 
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streets/, endeavourug to amase. themselves, 
ai>d to be a source of amusement to others. 
Tha variety of dresses used on these occa- 
sions is beyojid description. Not. a few 
pride themselves in playing. all kinds of 
ftftties in a black hahit, with long red horns, 
and a. huge tail of. the same colour. Ca- 
lesses filled with ladies follow in a train 
ttrou^a^h the principal streets, who readily 
engage in pelting confits and peas with, any 
oJL the hy-standerswho will enter the lists 
with them. The number of respectable 
p^lE^spps, -however, who mask in the. public 
streets has greatly diminished within the 
last few years and it is to be hoped, that 
their good example will soon be followed 
by an entire relinquishment of so absurd 
and foolish a diversion. Though on the 
other hand it is to be observffd, that there 
are very few countries so void of amuse* 
ment fox the lower classes, lifcfr Malta'. This 
is one of the, principal rej^soaswhy it WQuld 
he difficult to suppress entirely these Car- 
nival follies. Au attempt on the pajrt of 
the. government to suppress the first day 
of Ga^nival. (Sunday) in 1846 wiis atteaded 



mth aerioQi distorbaaees in fact. by a pa* 
pillar ttttniilty and waa the cause of the 
faoall of the then Governor Sir Patrick 
Stuart. The tinit Sunday after the carnival, 
iOEiost of those persons who have masked 
repair to theparish church of Casal Zabbar, 
ealted delta Orma, by way ef penance for 
Ami (bllSes. 

• On Saturday preceding the first day of 
the feast) the Parata is celebrated. This 
consists of several companiea of men,' 
dressed up in gay ribboni$» and armed with 
wooden staves and shieUU, who meet to- 
gether under the houses of the wealthy, and 
perfoitn several evolutions, striking their 
shields and dancing at the sound of music. 
This is concluded by raising up a little girl, 
splendidly arrayed, and girded with a small 
dagger, which she is taught to wave» while 
the hand plays the national anthem, ^^God 
save the Queen.** In the time of the Order, 
Aey proceeded to the palace to receive 
permission for the celebration of the Car- 
&ival% Their request was signified to the 
Grand Master by one of the knights, and 
upon the boon being granted, they imme« 
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diately performed a daoce ifl front of tko* 
palace^ and afterwards before ]ike ioei 
of auy other person, whom they thoaghti 
would pay them for their trouble. 

The origin of this amusemeiit mttst be 
sought for in the annals of pagan rite% 
which Christianity hrs not sueceeded ia 
abolishing in several eonntries of £u96pe» 
In a work on 'Malta ** Par on Teyageur 
Franfois/'the au&or raiiksit with a pdiMilar 
feast very ancient in Thessaly, the SalM00 
of the Babylonians^ the ChroHw of liie 
Athenians^ and the Saiurnalim of Romep 
which many of the early christians oonti* 
fiuedy notwithstanding the Eealoiis efforts 
which were made by the church to abolish 
them. 

Another very famous diversion of the 
Maltese is the (Siostrm, which takes pfa^ 
on the anniversary of the vietory gained 
over the Turks, when ihey made their at» 
tack upon the island^ in the reign o£ La 
Yalette. This sport is accompanied with 
races of boats which run part of die length 
of the harbour 9 the prizes being awarded 
by the Government* The (Ttos^roisalarge 
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bcu^e^' anchored in an open place in the 
centre of the port, having a long tapering 
pole placed horizontally from the head, 
with a Sfnall flag fixed oh at the end, and 
ina4e verj slippery with grease, soap and 
several other ingredients. At a given signal, 
anuinher dfpaked boys are ready mounted 
on the .barge, .who immediately begin the 
task of endo^vQuring to seize the flag. One 
aft^r attQth^ they oo»tinue tunabling into 
th^ wat€tr« and rising again to renew the 
attpmpt. ^n&^aduaily the greasy matter be- 
gins t(;».4wi:(iisk) and th^y are able to ad- 
vai^p.^, fjatjthei: ; bm an hour generally 
elapse^; ; \)§i9rei the 'prize is seized, and 
vejcy.i9ld0m>bG^fa.re>some acfcident has hap«» 
pened among the competitors, many of 
whpm: stirikd; jJ^eir limbs on the poles in 
their faU Wlto the water. This ariiusemeot 
geoi^rally {Attracts a numerous quantity of 
boats rouoii the bffrge filled witbhuiidreds 
of s]jec(|htor^ both ihale and female. 
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Origin of tbe preseut Maltese code — Confusion of— 
Luumeration of the courts^Supproasiou of the Bishops 
Tribunal — Trial hf Jury introduced— Commissions to 
draw, up new codes — Resault of rheir labouis— Lan« 
guage in which the Maltese codes ought to be written. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem made 
over to the Maltese a deposit of written 
and consuetudinary laws, copied from the 
ancient Roman and Ecclesiastical legisla- 
tions. At that period^ Sieiljr followed the 
same course ; for, since that island had 
come undez thedomimon of the Spaniardsi 
it wassuhjectto the power of the Vatican, 
which thought itself capable of regulating 
the morals pf whol^ nations, with the con- 
fast^n of laws, one thouaand two hundred 
years old,^^a confusion increa^gly aggra- 
vated by the IiuHarium% the mass of the 
Pope's Decretals and those of the Sirava^ 
gantL It appears therefore, that the legia* 
lation of Malta was the same with that of 
Sicily. In later times, it is true, this island 
enjoyed several laws of her own, such a^s 
those of Manpcl de Yilbena, Rohan^ and 
other Grandmasters, who from time t9 time 
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issued proclamations or provisionary regu- 
lationa for particular cases ; y&t» both the 
Municipal Constitutions, as well as the 
above Proclamations, were, for the most 
part, very badly disposed, for behind the 
times and the people which they governed, 
and coined, without exception, upon the 
impress of the above skentioned constitu- 
tions* 

As to the Judiciary Proceedings of the 
country they were based upon the RUo Si^ 
€ulo; and the organisation ^f the courts, 
eonfdrmed to the same. 

It catinat fail to surprise, that the sanie 
disorderaand even^ greater than those which 
existed in the iegishitioni duriog the rule 
of the ^rder, oontitiued to exist in the 
Island, in full vigour up to a certain period^ 
under British tuJe. Half a century i^o,. 
-this confusion- of laws was not very sensibly 
iblt by an enduring and docile people like 
the Mahese* 1%^ su^dcts of a theocrac^^ 
4hey foutid a remedy for their real evils in 
the xeligiotts' setxtittMHts nthieh supposed 
them. iTbe^ase, however, is now different ^ 
«id i$ QOtfie^<»ki the reflectit>a i;^f the light of 
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European eiyilization, which shines upon 
them in the centre of the Mediterranean, 
under the atispices of Great Britain^ — the 
Maltese people^ although the same in many 
respects^ have still become capable of valu- 
ing their own true state, as also the state of 
their legislations* 

The code of the Grandmaster Rohan is 
in full force up to the present moment in 
several principal dispositions. Very, few 
I of the salutary laws, however, therein con- 
tained (such, for example, as those which 
have reference to fathers of families and 
vagabonds,) are followed out; while a mul- 
titude of such as are incoherent, or written 
adtiermrem, or incompatible with the judi- 
ciary order newly introduced, or repugnant 
with the newly established rule of commer- 
cial jurisprudence, (which requires laws 
corresponding more or less between the 
countries which have commercial inter- 
course with each other) are in actual vigour. 

Where ■ proviaion is not made in this. 
eod0, (which very frequently happens) the 
indigested farrago of the Corpus Juris of 
JoBtiiuaaia. brought in to supply the want. 
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This monstrous collection of the raonu- 
jnents of the knowledge, barbarity, and 
imbecility of various Roman legislat(«rS) 
^as it is called by Filangieri) is much less 
adapted for Malta, than for any other 
country, subject as it is to the dominion of 
England. A country like Malta, which 
;draws its chief resources from commerce, 
and under the rule of the most commercial 
people in the world, should not be governed 
by .the code of a people anti-commercial 
by nature, and by political disposition. 
The formulas, the solemnities, and the 
actions of law are so many insupportable 
shackles to commerce and good faith, and 
the expedition necessary in all commercial 
transactions. 

The infinite number of writers on the 
. Roman Law, Dissertationists, Commenta- 
tors, Casuists, Deciders, the Italian Rotey 
. and more especially the Rota Romana all 
come in to the aid of the already mentioned 
compilations, whenever doubts, anomalies 
contradictions either in the, letter or spirit 
of the laws occur, which is almost alwaj^s 
the case. But it scarcely ever happens 
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that, in recurring to this host of writers, 
one ever succeeds in arriving at ai clearer 
understanding of the case; for they are 
even more confused and contradictory 
among themselves than the law itself. Not- 
withstanding all this, the authority of each 
is admitted in our tribunals, without any 
distinction ; so that writers for other coun- 
tries, for other times, under governments 
entirely different from that under which 
this island at present exists, are very often 
the legal criterion by which the magistrate 
pronounces his decision. 

To the above mentioned sources of the 
native Legislation, there must be added 
the immense mass of Proclamations and 
Notifications which the Governors of the 
island have incessantly publish cl ; very 
often contradictory to each oilier, and 
almost continually revoking or amending 
the preceding. These atpreseiu I'orm seven 
folio volumes, v 

In 1814 Sir Thomas Maitland made an 
attempt to reform the procedures, and to 
organize the Courts of Justice on a new 
plan. To this end he pubblished a gene- 
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ral constitution for all the eourts, and a 
statute for each one in particular, which 
are undoubtedly to be commended for their 
simplicity and perspicuity; nevertheless we 
cannot refrain stating, from practical ob'^ 
serration on this partial reform, that the 
principal design of the legislator was only 
to burden the public with a tax, whenever 
they had a case to bring before the court, 
or had occasion to claim their own proper- 
ty- Even at present, the weight of the 
expenses of the several courts, differing 
from that of the Registrars through every 
Hall, is indescribable; and this, besidecj 
what is necessary for the pay of advocates, 
legal procurators, &c. In fact, in many 
casQS, it is only left in the power of the rich 
to obtain justice in the tribunals of Malta. 
However from the year 1814 the oiganiza- 
tion of tribunals underwent several altera- 
tioBS : and the reforms, whic|t had taken 
place in these last years, were intended to 
lessen the number of tribunals, in order to 
come to a simpler and easier administra- 
tion of justice. The following is a list of 
the tribunals; 
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First Hall of the Civil Court, 
Second Hall of ditto. 
Criminal Court. 

First and Second Halls of Appeal. 
Criminal Court of the Police Magistrates. 
Civil Court of ditto. 
District Court of the Sindycs in the villa- 
ges- 

Deputation for Marriage legacies. 
All this without mentioning the appeal to 
London, or enumerating the different courts 
in the island of Gozo. 

The suppression of the Bishop's Court, 
which took place in 1828, cannot be men- 
tioned but with praise; its jurisdiction is at 
present confined to cases entirely spiritual. 
The abuses of this tribunal had become 
insupportable, and the appeals made there- 
from to the Court of Rome were not only 
attended with heavy expenses, but were 
also interminable. 

Trial by Jury in certain determinable cri- 
minal cases, where condemnation for life 
to the public works, or sentence of death 
is the penalty to be inflicted, was iotroduc* 
ed by virtue of a Proclamation issued in 
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the year 1829. This was the first political 
concession granted to the Maltese people 
by the British Crown, after twenty nine 
years of its dominion over these Itlands ; 
and tlie Maltese people looked at this con- 
cession as a pledge of the determined in- 
tention of H. M*s Government, to make 
them partakers of every benefit that belongs 
to all British subjects. Considering this 
procedure both in a purely judiciary point 
of view, as well as morally and politically 
in its relation with the actual state of the 
civilization of the people, we may venture 
to say, that its advantage is of an unques- 
tionable and undeniable great benefit. The 
Jury, as it is framed after the French sys- 
tem, and in the manner in which it is con- 
ducted here, has received a satisfactory 
and^udden development in a short process 
of years ; and so far as experience shows, 
the good sense,the impartiality and religion 
of the Maltese Jurors were without excep- 
tion highly commended. Such good suc- 
cess, obtained from the legislative mescsure 
and education of the people, convinced 
the Government to extend, in the year 
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1844, this procedure for all crimes punish- 
able with imprisonment for five or more 
years, and in th^ year 1855 by the promul- 
gation of the New Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure for all crimes without distinction, 
comprising also abuse of the liberty of the 
Press. 

All the inconveniences above referred to 
in the general system of the legislation of 
Malta, in the organization of the Courts, 
and in the judiciary order, have induced 
I the inhabitants to demand a reform from 
jGieat Britain, several times within the last 
few years. Their reasonable request was 
at length attended to, and a Commission 
was formed in order to draw up a new code 
of laws, after the model of those most re- 
cently enacted in Europe, For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose, the persons 
first elected were Sir J. Stoddart, Chief 
Justice of the island, J. Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
Robert Langslow, Esq., Attorney General 
at Malta, with Dr. V. C. Bonnici, and Dr. 
J. G. Bonavita^ two of Her Majesty's 
natives judges. 
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Several months after the emanation of 
the above commission the question arnse, 
** Whether the English or the Italian was 
to be the text in which the new laws for 
Malta ought to be written." The English 
mendbers, with the exception of John Kirk- 
patrick Esq. held out for the English 
language, and the Maltese for the Italian. 
The arguments on both sides werQ examined 
by the Colonial Department, find the Ita^ 
lian was approved. The matter finally 
terminated in the revocation of the com- 
mission, and the appointment'of another in 
the persons of five Maltese members. Up 
to the year 1835, the result of their labours 
was the Penal Code, and the Laws of Pro- 
cedure and Penal OrganizaiwH^ which have 
not yet been put into practice* To these 
we must refer, rather than to any other 
source in orde/ to decide upon the fitness 
or unfitness of the persons deputed for the 
accomplishment of the desired end. The 
chief basis of the design, as is believed, was 
laid by Dr. J. G, Bonavita, the principal 
advocate for the Italian language to be us«d 
in writing out the Maltese legislation. 
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These two projects of new Codes of laws 
were published in virtue of a public notice 
issued on the gist July 1830, in which a 
general invitation was given for an experi- 
mental sanction withki a fixed period. 
Consequently some of the lawyers and 
people applied to the Secretary of State 
for obtaining a longer time : he referred 
tlte application to the consideration of the 
late Commissioners of Inquiry, who com- 
plied with their demand. At last, in the 
year 1837 the compilation was suspended, 
till a report on the same be obtained fr^m 
the said Commissioners of Inquiry ; and 
therefore the ex{)erimentar sanction had 
no effect. It appears however, that these 
projects of lawspossess some of the features 
and qualities of a good body of laws, viz. 
integrity, method and perspicuity, yet the 
Maltese people did net give them a welcome 
reception from the moment of their publi- 
cation } and notwithstanding the clamours, 
which were raised against them, especially 
by the legal faculty, the general invitation 
given for aily observation or suggestion to 
be made concerning them, within a limited 
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period, passed away without any criticism 
having been presented. It is melancholy 
to say, that these projects of laws were 
rather opposed with a view to destroy them, 
than to reform their organization,, whilst 
they were susceptible of having a reform. 
In the year 1839, after the recommendation 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry, the Gov- 
ernment appointed the president of the 
Court of Appeal, Sir J. G. Bonavita, LL, 
1). and the Judge Dr. Chappelle to revise 
aiid amend the original project in order to 
put it to a trial for three or five years. The 
amended project was, in the year 184^, 
submitted to Goverment, and afterwards 
it was committed to Mr.Andrews Jameson, 
a learned Scotch lawyer, to examine its 
state, and to bring it into harmony with 
the spirit of the English law. Dr. Jameson 
made his report in the year 1843, and in 
the following year the local Government 
appointed a Commission consisting of two 
Maltese compilers, to whom the report was 
communicated for making their observa- 
tions and suggestions. This Commission 
did not approve Mr* Jameson's views, sug- 
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gestions and principal alterations ; and in 
spite of that disapprobation, the Code was, 
for the last time, revised by the Crown 
advocate, and in virtue of a notice issued in 
the year 1848, was exposed to the public 
criticism. Lately in the year 1850, the 
same was examined and discussed in the 
first session of the new Council of Govern- 
ment. The various alterations and sug- 
gestions made by the Scotch lawyer, are 
highly cominendable, especially with refer- 
ence to the Criminal procedure ; but on 
account of the different persons, engaged 
to revise and reorganize the project, it is 
most certain that it does not offer that 
order, regular structure, harmony of prin- 
ciples, and uniformity of spirit, which in- 
fluenced the members of the first Commis- 
sion in framing its original constijuction. 

With regard to the language in which 
the laws for Malta are to be written, the 
decision of H. M.'s Government is very 
plausible. Indeed, it is a principle not 
only of justice, but also of iuterest f or the 
Maltese people to follow up that, which 
the good sense, legal reasoning, ideas, and 
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habits of this populfttiorij can suggest 
From a very long coarse of years, the 
Italian language, is the language of the 
Malteiie legislation of the Court of Justice, 
of basiness and commercial transaction^ (if 
we except the remotest time* when onfj 
the Latin language was also promiscuously 
used) ; and alihough the language of the 
various nations, who in subsequent times 
ruled over Malta was totally stranger to 
our Country, yet they always respected 
the principle of the Italian language, as^ 
legal at Malta ; and also distinguished all 
that, which now and then under a fake 
point of view concerns the ruling nation^ 
from that, which in reality promotes the 
interest, and lessens the wants of the ruled 
people. Abiding by this fact, and consi- 
dering |he present state of language at 
Malta> the extensive knawledge of the 
Italian to every class, as the only written 
language of the country, and the very li- 
mited number of such persons as can read 
and write, who have any acquaintance of 
the Englisb, it appears rather atrange, that 
one vH>uld think of giving a Code of laws 
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written in a language entirely unknown 
and foreign to the people of Malta! 

The opinion of the English members of 
the above mentioned Commission perhaps 
aimed at the difficulty of establishing the 
tta^Uan here as the language of the laws ; 
whilst through the help of decided efforts^ 
the Government, might arrive at a future 
time to extend the knowledge of the En- 
glish in such a manner as to establish it 
as the language of the Country. But we 
thinkj that it is impossible to efiect in this 
Island such a change, which, though in a 
▼ery limited population, could not take 
place either in any period, or among any 
other, people.. The efforts made by the 
Government to extend as much as possible 
the knowledge of the English language 
among atl cbisses of society of the !Nf altese 
are very pr,aiaewoi:thy> as th^y would ten<) 
to diffuse koQwledgei and blead intimately 
our interest aad political relation with 
Great Aritatn^bat ta effect such an end 
.at tbe expenseof the Italiatii seems impos- 
sible. The Xtalien, has become the written 
language of the lafamdt not by chance^ or 
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election ; but it is the result of permaneni 
circumstances^ which existed and will exist 
for ever. The geographical position^ the 
various relations with neighbouring* coun« 
tries, and the great extent of trade with 
the Mediterranean coasts^ virherethe Italian 
is exclusively the languag'e of commercial 
transactions, are conditions, which caused 
that language to exist and survive at Malta 
for many centuries, amidst foreign domi- 
nions, which probably have had the same 
interest,that Great Britain has tosabstitute 
its own tongue. Our Home Government, 
having the inclination to improve the wef*- 
fare of the Maltese, ought to have the 
interest and to protect the difiusiou of the 
Italian among the people as far as its oWD 
language ; but both the Efiglish and ItaUm 
do not find the same disposition of mind to 
acquire them; and the same cooflic^, wbtdx' 
at present exists will alfrays exists between 
them; as thefonper is only useful to sdtoe 
of the people, and the latter is indispensaliy 
written and cultivated by the m<»t efilfgHt* 
.e^ed pcMTtion of the inkabitaots, who do noli 
deem it their direct iutereit to ncquir^ the ' 
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Eaglish. Therefore, v^hatever may be the 
attempts intended to be carried on to put 
an end td the eiscistence of the Italian lan- 
guage, in which our laws are written ; and 
whatever are the measures to be taken to 
extend the knowledge of the English, they 
Bot only never arrive to settle the object 
in view, but also they will leave thedispute» 
which of the two languages shall have the 
preeminence* llie english cannot be ex- 
pected to gain an ascendency over the Ita- 
lian, even after the lapse of centuries; and 
therefore if any definite plan be otherwise 
pursued to effect a change in the language - 
of the people. It will be detrimental to tha 
interest of the British Government, as also 
tft the interests of the Maltese people.-^ 
iHie reform in the Maltese Logislation, 
has made rapid progress of lateyears,whicH 
has been attended with success. —The new 
Codes of Criminal, Procedure, 7 *6lice Re- 
gulations and Commercial Lawy ire already 
in force, and many substantia) rrirts of the 
Civil X^ws have undergone a change in 
conformity with the system aN^pted by the 
tnest civilised states of Eum- . 
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The tsIi»Dd of Mftlta may be.siud to con* 
tain t^o priDpipal cities, thr^e towns, and 
twenty-two ctuab or villages scattered over 
a part of the country. Many of the latter 
from their, size, population and building 
might be termed towns ; and a few have 
been dignified With that tittle by several of 
the 6«andmat«e9nk As, fol^ lostoncej Casal 
Zebbug is sometimes called Cittd Rohan ; 
Casal Curmi, Citti Pinto; and Casal Zab- 
bar, Citta Hpmpesfe^ 

The two priniBipal cities aee Valletta and 
Cittd Nqtabil^rthe latter Js called also 
Citta Veccbia^ or in. Ataltese. Mdina^ ,and 
sitnatettbottt the centre o£ the island. Bor« 
go 0r Vittoriosa, Senglea asd.Burmiilaot 
CospiciUjtfo ther three chief towns^ ,ocoiipy 
thetvifopsompotoriespn the opposite side 
of thfr hashoar, towai^ds the east of Vei^ 
lettof.; 

la order rtprendet the diflEerent descnp«> 
tipns; aa clear las possibly* I^shall class Ac^st^ 
objects. which <ar9 most interesting udd de^ 
senring;, of, notioe under - sepfua^ hetajs^ 
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tbougK by 80 dbiog^ I may sometames^^ be. 
found guilty of repetition. Valetta being 
tbe capital^ I sball eommenee with it; iar 
chiding its suburbs and fortificationst 



PETAIl^S OF TH3E CITY, OF 
VALLETTA.. 

Foondatioii of Uie dty— Iti dtuatioii!— Stnet»->Hoiiae».^ 
^lifole— WatielMmfei^ oik— Health OQjp^^Ex^itoc . 
loi^tfioatiops-rGi^ak 

Valletta is situated on the east side of ^ 
the ishnd, in Long. 14^ 80' 2^ E. Lat, 
S6r*'68' 4" N. It is built upon a promonr 
tory of land anciently caHed Shaab-er-Bas,. . 
ike jutting out of ike cape^ Befbre the ar- 
rival of the Order^ the capital of the island^ 
was the Citta Notabile ;. and* the present 
site of Valletta was occupied by a few huts^, 
a^dr defended by tl^e fort of St. Efano, 
which at that tiqie was Tery. Hisignifieant 
compared with its present sise a^dstrength» 
The first stone of the. new city was laid: 
hf the Grand-Master La Vallette, on the 
l^tb of March 1566 ; and the whole W99 
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completed his successor Pietre de Monte^ 
on the I5th of May 15T1. 

The situation of Valletta is very conve- 
nient for coffimerce; the appearance of the 
town from the sea is delightful, nor does 
the interior produce the disappointment so 
common in towns of the south of Europe* 
The streets are regulai and generally welt 
paved; but from the declivity on whiclr 
some part of the city is built; many of them 
are steep, with side-walks composed of 
stairs, which the author of the piece enti- 
tled Farewell to Malta, erroneously attri- 
buted to Lord Byron, recollected with no 
very pleasant associations, if we may judge 
from the line "Adieu ye cursed streets of 
stairs.*' The town is kept remarkably clean, 
being swept every morning; It is rather 
to be regretted, that it is so badly lighted 
by night ; a small lamp affixed to the 
corne^r- of; every alternate street is all that 
is provided, imd one is often in danger of 
falling over a heap of stones^ or rubbish, 
piled up before some hoyses. undergoing, 
repairs 5 or, unlesa well ficquainted with;' 
W/8 waj, liable to take a' false atep^ an* 
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Stumble down one of the stoping staircases. 
In 1857 lighting by Gas was introduced in 
Vallette ^d Floriana, but unfortunately. 
€here are not half enough lampsto light 
the streets, so that the town is . still very 
indifferently lighted. 

The houses are all built of stone^ and 
•very generally comprise three stories; Be- 
sides the windows opening into the street 
and yard, each dwellins^ has one or two 
balconies jutting out several feet from the 
wall and varying from six to twenty in 
lenj;th. These awkward jprotuxberances 
are sometimes open, and sometimes covered 
on the top ; and are supplied with glassf 
windows which can be opened or shut at 
pleasure. However mudi these serve to 
destroy the beauty of the external appear- 
ances of the buildings, they are very coi^- 
fortable retreats for the inmates, both in 
summer and winter^iisfrom them they can 
espy all that transpires in the street with- 
out being exposed to the effect^ of either. 

The houses have a11 flat-roofed terraces, 
which serve ihe double purpose of jb^^^ 
an agreeable resort for a walki and recent- 
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ab*e for the rain which falls during the 
winter ; from whence it runs into the cist- 
ern, with which almost everjr dwelling ir 
provided. In case rain should fail, water 
can be let into the cisterns through under- 
ground canals which communicate with 
the ac(}!ueduct. Suck houses as do* not 
possess this convenience are suppHed by 
the public fountains, of which there are 
several in different parts of the city. 

On the mole of the Grand Harbour near 
the Custom-house, oh a somewhat raised 
platform, is a circular fountain, in the 
centre of which is a.fine bronze statue of 
Neptune, holding, the trident in one hand 
and the escutcheon of ^ the grandmaster 
Alofio Wignacourl, by whom it was 'raised, 
in the other. This (uece of art is the work 
of Giovanni Bologna, a pupil of Michael- 
angelo. The semi-circular row of rooms 
situate round this fountains was built by 
the Graridmasler Raymond Despuig, and 
int^ended as a fish -market; for which pur- 
pose it is at present used. 

The long excavated passage, leading 
from this division of the mole to that be^ 
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yond the custom-house, was cut by the 
"Grandmaster John P. Lascaris, and callecL 
after his name Lascaris Gate. Over these 
wa« a fine house and garden attached ^ 
built by the Grand Master Lascaris, for 
the enjoyment of the knights during the 
summer months — This "building has how- 
ever lately been demolished and a fortress 
has been tjonstructed in the defence of the 
harbour. The parterre which leads into 
the dwelling, formed by the terraces of the 
storehouses beneath, is very spacious, and 
forms a delightful walk with a good view 
of the harbour. 

The long range of warehouses heyond 
the custom-bouse, as far as the Calcara 
Gate, was also work of Lascaris. Those 
just below the Galcara Gate were erected 
by the Grandmaster Zondadari. Further 
up still are nineteen other magazines, each 
two stories high, and very spacious. These 
were built by Emmanuel Pinto, and in- 
tended for an arsenaU In the centre of 
the range is a bronze bust of the founder 
with a Latin inscription. At present these 
are used as Ordnance stores. The mole 
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begun by Zondadarit and completed 
during ike x-eign of Manoel de Yilhena A. 
D. 1736. 

The fortifications which surround the 
town are very high, and many of them 
formed partly of the native rock; the walls 
measure about fifteen feet wide, and are 
composed chiefly of the cotnmon limestone 
of the country. Their whole circumfer- 
ence is two miles and a half* The ditch 
which crosses the peiUnsula from the Qua- 
rantine to the Great harbouri cutting off 
all cemmunication with the t^ity, is about 
1000 feet in length, ISO feet deep, and as 
mai%y wide; this is crossed by five bridges: 
one before the principal gate, called Porta 
Keale, and the others connected with the 
covered ways lea^ngfrom St. Jameses and 
St. John's <savalier« These two fortresses 
fiank die chief entrance into the town and 
command the whole country before, and 
the city in the reiur. One is At preitent 
unoccupied ; St. James's to the left con- 
Udns a detachment of the British garrison: 
Saeh is:capftble of quartering five hundred 
^ men. 
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Beyond the connterscvrp ate maity oiit-' 
works and glacis built in the -Mme massy 
style, and well supplied with cannon. Fen- 
during the city one of ths best defensible 
in the world. One woiild im^gin^e th^t aU 
these fortifications must reqiuJire a great 
force to man them properly ; yet, it was 
calculated by the Cayalier Foulard, that 
1^,000 troops would suffice for the defence 
o{ the port» and the seeurity ef^tfae walls. 
During the existence of the Ordi^r, tin? 
i;nights of each Language had.a particular 
post assigned to them in ease of an attack*. 
Thediviaion was as follows: to the Knights 
of ^ravence, the rampart of^St.«Fohn, with 

f ta cai^alier. 
Auyergne* -,— St. MichaeK 
France, —^ St James, with itS: 

cavalier* 
Italy, *.^«P^ St* Peter and Patth 

Arragoiii --♦-^ St. Andrem 

England, Hatfona of St. Tiasartta. 
Gei^many, Bwnpart of St. Sehaatiaii.. 
Caatiae^ ~HiL Sta. Barbara. 

The city is doted by th»ee gat^s : P^ 
^afe, which is ibfi chief entniipefirom< dike 
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conAtry; Porta MdrsammceHo from the 
Quarantitte harbour, stnd the Marina Gate 
from the Great harbour* Besides tke 
above, there are two sallyports/ one lead- 
ing from the outer walls of fort St. Elmo, 
and the other bef^e the rampart of St. 
Lazarus, which is at present open for the 
convenience of those who live on the op-» 
|K»8ite side of the Quarantine harbour. 
H^e the; can take boats ftnd cross over as 
far as Sliema or Port Tign^ until sunset^ 
when it \% closed for the night. This pass- 
age is called the Jew?* Sally-port. 

The prineipal street of the city is Strada 
Reale, whfch extends from the gate of the 
same same, a&far as the castle of St. EJmo; 
a distance of three quarters of a mile. The 
chief streets which run parallel with thjs 
are : 
Strada Poroi Strada Strettaw. 

-T- Mereanti; >— Zecoa. 

— St. Paolo. — St. Utsola* 
The principal cross-streets are •* 
$trada Mezzodi. Strada Vescovo. 

— Britannica. , -^ San Cristoforo« 
-^ St. Giovanni — San Domenica 
•«^ Sta.. ]&)icia^ ^ Xeatro^ 
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Strada San Nicola* 
We shall commence our details by de- 
scribing* 

^HB CASTLE OJF ST. fiLMd. 

This fortress is built on the extremity 
of the peninsula of land which separates 
the two chief harbours of the island. The 
present site of StElmo was anciently call- 
ed Delia Quardia ; as here a watch was 
constantly kept to notice the entrance ot 
all vessels into both harbours. Here also 
was a small chapel dedicated to St. Eras* 
mus or St. Elmo^ the tutelar saint of sea - 
men; from which the fort derives its name' 
The fort was first erected by Girder of the 
viceroy of Sicily, on the occasion of ^t^ 
attack of the Turks in 1488^ When the 
knights of Rhodes took possession of Mai' 
ta, they soon saw the importauce of having 
this point well fortified, and after an inva« 
sion of the Turks, when it was first pro- 
jected to build a new city on Mount Sbaab*. 
er-Ras, by order of the Grandmaster Jean' 
D'Omedes; in the year 1552, this fortres 
was much enlarged, and destined te fonu 
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'the citadel of the town. The work was 
carried on and completed under the direc- 
tion of the Grand Prior of Capua; masons 
and other workmen were brought over 
from Sicily for the^purpose. 

In 1566, the eighth year of the reign of 
La Yallette, Solyman, enraged at the sei- 
sure of a Turkish gallion belonging to the 
chief black eumich of his seraglio, vowed 
the destruction of Malta; aud for that pur« 
pose, destined a formidable armameut on* 
der Draguty the admiral of the Algeriue 
fleet, which appeared off the island in the 
month of May. The iirst point of attack 
determined on by Solyroan*s general was 
St. Elmo, which was usually garrisoned by 
sixty men, under the command of one 
knight, but such was theimpoitance of the 
place, that it was thought obedient to 
add a reinfoicement. Accordingly, sixty 
knights and a company of Spanish infantry 
were sent to support it. 

On the 25 th of the same month the 
Turkish artillery began to batter the fort 
-both from the sea and laud In few days 
a breach was effected, and a most bloody 
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contest eiisued9.wlucli.inust soon have end- 
ed in the emire destruction orsa small a 
garrison, had no fresh sappKes of troops 
continually arrived during the night, from 
Borgo, in boats, which took hack tfie 
wounded from the fort. The ravelin was 
next stormed by the besiegers,, and fell into 
their hands after a loss on their part of 
about 3000 men; but insensible to this loss, 
they continued the attack with ane^mpfed 
ardour. Tn the mean time the courage of 
the garrisen was unabated bat seeing that 
the ravelin was taken, the fort exposed, tb« 
greater part of the artillery dismounted, 
the ramparts in ruins, with but vory few 
soldiers to defend them, they deputed a 
kpight to wait upon the Grandmaster to 
request that they might evacuate the fort. 
La Vallette, though secretly deploring the 
fate of so many brave men who. had fallen, 
yet, knowing the importance of the place, 
would not consent to its abandonment on 
the most urgent ehttreaties from many of 
the Order. By a stratagem which he form- 
ed, he raised the emujation and jealousy of 
the petitioners, who were now determined 
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to die rather tban yield up fbeir posts. On 
tlie I6th of June, a general aasault wag., 
n^e by the enemy, and the walls were laid 
even with the rock ou which they were 
built. The Turks now entered the pitch* 
where a fierce engagenieDt took plape; for, 
while a continual fire was kept up from 
both sifleSt the parties grappled with each 
other after they had broken their pikes in 
iJie.contest, The assault continued for six 
hours, when the enemy began to give way,, 
and sounded a retreat after having lost SOOO 
mea. Seventeen knights perished in the 
breach, and 300 soldiers were either killed 
or wounded. 

A reinforcement of 150 men from Bojrgo 
who voluntarily offered themselves for the 
itervice, was now sent over to the fort; but 
lids was the last time such aasLftance could 
be afforded* The Turkish commander .ma* 
naged to land a force on the opposite side, 
at the. Renella creek, which hindered anj. 
b^t from crossing over to the help of the 
besieged. On the Slst. three assaults were 
m§de,. and were as often, repulsed, wiitU 
nig^jb put a stop to the coi^tesf* 
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On the following day the assault was re-» 
newed by day-break, and after defending- 
the breach for fours hours, only sixty nae^ 
remained to man it. Ai 11 o'clock, the 
Janissaries- made- tbemsely^s master of' the 
cavalier, and the Turkish command^r-ecK 
tered the fort. Not one knight was left 
aUve and few remaining soldiers p^ished: 
in the breach. The loss of the enemy is es- 
timated at 8000^ while the Order lost 300 
knights and about 1*300 soldiers* 

The inhuman Turk, wishing to reyenge 
the death of his troops, ordered a search- 1^^ 
be made among the dead and wounded for 
the koights whose hearts he had ripped<>iit- 
and often cutting their breasts in thv shapie 
of a cross, commanded them to be set afloat 
on boards, des]|^niiig that the tide sboulift^ 
carry fhem over to Si. Angelo towards 
Borgo. By way of reprisal. La Yallette or.* 
derefi all the prisoners to be put to death» 
and loading his eaunea with their stHP ' 
bleedfng heads, fired them into the enemy's 
eamp. 

In the following- yeai^ after the reimi*. 
luurkment and defeit of the Tutkish.»j^e»»- 
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dition, when the fitst stone of the city of 
Valetta was laid, the fort of St. Elmo was. 
repaired and^fortifi^d, and' built in a more 
regular form than it was before. lii the 
jear 1687, under the Grandmaster Carafa,, 
the fortress was almost rebuilt, and in the 
commencement of the eighteenth century,,, 
the sarroundtng bastions were added by 
the Grandmaster Raimondo de Perellos e 
RoccafuL These bastions, as also the fort, 
are built of a very bard- limestone, called 
by the natives ssoncor^ and are w^H supplied 
with bomb and cannon, and other pieces 
of artillery. On the angles of the ramparta^ 
whicb command' the entrance into both.^ 
halrbours aire two turrets, formerly intend* ' 
ed- for the purpose of watching the vessels, 
which entered and left the harbour. At 
jiresent, the entrances to these are closed' 
up with two marble dab9, one hearing an* ' 
inscription to the meaiory of Admiral Sir 
A* Ball, once gdvernor of Malta, below 
which are interred his remailas surroundeA^ 
hy' an iron railhig; and the other in me-. * 
morjr of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, i^oee 
epMoied bod; is enQlosadio a \m^ witi%^ • 
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in the turret^ just as it was brought from 
Aboukir. From this circamatance» the 
ramparts to the west are called after the 
name of the former, Mall's ba^tions^ and 
those to the East, Abererombie^s bcutumt* 

From the watch-tower surmountiDg the 
forty vessels may be seen at a great distance; 
the quality of the sail in si^ht is marked by 
different siignahh and Aei>ointafrom which 
they are coming may be known by the po- 
aitton in which these signs are, p^ced, oo 
a stand prepared for the purpose* Thia 
cu;9tom existed in the time of the Order, 
and is continaed to the present day* MeD- 
of- war are signified by. two, balls suspended 
on a small pole, a packet bj, one, and a 
merchant vessel by a small square, white 
flag, 

The tireble reWt ot magaaii^es, nineteen 
on each story, now fornung.a barrsck ii>i 
tworegim^a^ of the line, was erected, 
under the auapiq^ of the iChraadAiBS^' 
Emmanuel .Pinto, and ipt^ded for 8t<>ri^ 
houscis la! ammnnitioii for the Oi^^r* ^^ 
a 8i^£e afyli:^ forfeiqaies ii^cgseiof a.siegf«^ 
Thofe |Bi\ga«infm art boipV ifrfEK>fi wd. tf« 
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built within the walls, under the western 
wing of the Fort, from a design by the 
Cavalier Tigne. The terrace of this building 
is well paved, and forms a delightful walk, 
enjoying an extensive view of the sea. In 
the square, in front of the barracks, i& a 
fine fountain, surmounted by four large 
stone shells, from which the water was 
formerly made to spring.* Over the two 
gates \Vhich open the descent to thesq liare, 
were placed the arms of the Grrandmaster 
PiQto, surrounded with warlike trophies 
and other ornaments. Those on the nortlii 
western side have been thrown down ; but 
those opposite, towards the town, are stilT 
to. be seen, though somewhat destroyed hf 
the hand of time. 

The fort of St. Elmo is at present gar- 
risoned by English Artillery, "and a small 
detachment of infantry. The quarters 
which they occupy are very healthy ; those 
on the walls are open to the air, and those 
below are built with spacious corridors 
along the ranges of rooms. There was a 
small chapel in the fort, which is now used 
for a different purpose/ * 'f he ligtt-house*. 
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which rises from one of the angles, has 
latelv been improved by the English Go- 
vernm ent. 

Since the year 1565, when St.Elmo.uri - 
happily fell into the hands of the Turks, 
but was afterwards retaken by the knights, 
the fort was seized upon by various pnests 
and malcontents amounting to between 
three and four hundred persons. This event 
took place during the short reign of the 
Grandmaster Francis Ximenes de Taxada; 
but the conspirators were soon obliged to 
abandon their position. On being seized 
by the Bailiiff de Rohan, who had the charge 
of the attack, some were executeii, whilst 
others were either banished or imprisoned. 



The next object of interest to which I 
would direct the attention of the traveller 
is the 

PALACE. 

It was the original attention to erect a 
residence for the Grandmaster of the Order 
on the site now occupied by the Auberge 
de Castile; but P. de Monte preferred the 
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present spot, situated on the most level 
part of the town, with a spacious square 
in the front, called Piazza St. Giorgio. 
The ensemble of the exterior presents 
nothing striking, the whole forming a pile 
of unadorned architecture, about three 
hundred feet square, surrounded on every 
side by four of the principal streets, and 
almost enclosed on three with a line of open 
I and covered balconies. It has two principal 
entrances on the front, each opening into 
an open court, and one in the centre of the 
Aree remaining sides. 

The interior of the Palace was very much 
in^proved by the Grandmaster Emmanuel 
de Pinto. It consists of a lower and upper 
story, each containing a range of apartments 
running round the building, and another 
transversely, which divid^es the space within 
into two almost equal divisions. The court 
to the left is by far the most spacious, and 
i« suriounded by a portico formed with 
arches, covering a fountain opposite the 
entrance, surmounted with a statue of 
Neptune fixed in the wall behind. In the 
other yard, which communicates with the 
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former, is a fountain, the Government 
Printing Office, the Military Secretary's 
OfiSce, and the entrance to the old Ar- 
moury. 

The upper story consists of numerous 
elegant apartments and spacious halls, em- 
bellished with views commemorative of the 
battles of the Order, executed by Matteo 
da Lecce, Some of the paintings are of a 
superior workmanship, and will well repay 
a more than cursory examination. Among 
the several masters whose genius adorns 
these walls are, Caravaggio, Giuseppe JAr- 
pino and Cavalier Favray. In the Waiting 
Room, at the end of the hatl, as you ascend 
the chief stairs, are to be seen productions 
of Busuttil and Caruana, two Maltese art- 
ists. Their principal pieces represent St. 
George and the Dragon, St. Michael, St. 
Peter, Mary Magdalen, and ^neas. Most 
of the very ancient paintings in the pa/ace 
were placed here by the Grandmaster Zon- 
dadari, and are chiefly scriptural illustra- 
tions. 

In the corridor leading to the Armoury 
is the entrance to a room hung with tapes- 
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try of very superior workmanship. The 
drawings on these hangings represent 
sceiies in India and Africa, and a great 
collection of natural history. The article 
was brought from France about 147 years 
since^ yet the colours still look fresh and 
new. This elegant room is now exclusively 
devoted for the sittings of the Government 
Council. 

The. most interesting sight in this build- 
ing, and one well worthy jhe attention of 
the stranger, was the Armoury. This occu- 
pies a large saloon, extending the whole 
length of the building, contaitiing the ar- 
mour, and a great many warlike weapons' 
belonging to the Knights of Malta, with nu- 
merous trophies of their splendid victories. 
The principal musketry was manufactured 
at thtj Tower of London, and placed here 
by the English Government, when that of 
the Order was removed. The number of 
regnlar arms, which up to two years ago 
were shewn in this place were as follows : 
19,555 Muskets and bayonets. 
1,000 Pistols, 
SO.OOQ Boarding pikes. 
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90 Complete coats of armour for 
mounted knights, 
450 Cuirasses, casques, and guantle ts 
for infantry. 
The last menlioned armour is arrang-ed 
along the upper part of the room in regu- 
lar order, with their respective shieMs, on 
which is protrayed the white cross of the 
Order on a red field. The armour for the 
mounted cavaliers and men»at-anQ3 is of 
dinerent kinds, some burnished, and other 
painted black and varnished. The com- 
plete suits are placed upright on stands, 
and posted up along the rows of muskets, 
at certain distances from each other, look- 
ing like so many sentinels, and giving a 
very sombre appearance to the whole room. 
A trial was once made of the force of re- 
si stance of one of these suits, and several 
musket-balls were discharged againgst it at 
sixty yards distance, which only produced 
a vejy shallow concavity. This piece of 
armour is still preserved with the rest* The 
muskets and bayonets however have been 
lately removed, and this great saloon is at 
present devoted for the exhibition of fine 
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arts, directed by a committee appointed 
by government. 

At one end of the room is a complete 
coat of black armour standing about seven 
feet high, aud three and half wide. It is 
not very probable that this has been often 
used; the helmet alone weighs thirty -seven 
pounds. 

Close by the above is an open case, in 
which may be seen many curious specimens 
of musketry, pistols, swords daggers, &c. 
chiefly trophies taken by the knights in 
their engagements with the Turks, The 
sword of the famous Algerine general Dra- 
gut is preserved among these spoils. 

Before this case is a cannon made of tar« 
red rope, bound round a thin lining of cop- 
per, and covered on the outside with a 
coat of plaster painted black. This is a 
curious specimen of ancient warfare, and 
was taken from the Turks during one of 
their attacks upon the city of Rhodes. It 
is about five feet long, and three inches in 
the calibre. 

At the other extremity of the room is the 
complete armour of the Grandmaster Alofio 
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Wignacourt, beautifully enchased with 
gold; above which is a drawing of the same, 
armed cap-a-pis, a copy from a master- 
piece of the famous Caravaggio which is 
in the Dining-ioom, 

Several parts of the walls are covered 
with many curious specimens of ancient 
warlike implements. Here one may see 
cross-bows, maces, coats of mail, javelins, 
battle-axes, and various other instruments 
of bloodshed and death, which were wield- 
ed in days of yore by those who long since 
have finished their warfare, and now sleep 
silently in the grave. 

A man of reflection cannot fail to be 
affected with the vanity of ambition, as he 
examines these relics of the prowess of by- 
gone years. Is this all that remains of so 
much anxiety and love of power? "How 
.mean are these ostentatious methods of 
bribing the vote of fame, and purchasing 
a little posthumous renown 1" " How are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished!'* Of the one it may be said: 

*'A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be." 
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while the other serves for the decoration of 
a paldC€, aud the momentary entertainment 
of a passing stranger. 

On the most elevated part of the Palace 1 
is the Torretta ; a small quadrangular 
tower, from whence vessels of war are 
signalized. In the lower part of this 
building were formerly preserved the trea- 
sures of the Order; among which was the 
sword, shield, and golden belt of Philip 
II King of Spain, sent by him as a present 
to the Grandmaster La Valette. At present 
this forms the quarters of the Governor's 
Aide-de-camp. 

I must not take leave of the Palace with- 
out leading ihe stranger to the Govern- 
ment chapel ; but in order to do this, he 
must follow me from the highest to the 
lowest part of the building, in a secluded 
spot, to the left of the chief entrance. It 
is a long room capable of accomodating 
about three hundred persons and fitted up 
with pews, the greater part of which be- 
long to persons employed by the Govern- 
ment, and the remainder let out to hire. 
The only part of the chapel where a 
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Strange may find a silting, without intrud- 
ing upon the premises of another, is the 
end of the room, where hearing is almost 
impossible. 

After having examined all that is inte- 
resting in the Governor's Palace, we shall 
next notice the 

AUBERGES OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

There was a palace or inn for each lan- 
guage of the Order where all the members, 
whether knights, serving brothers, profess- 
ed or novices, equally eat. The Comman- 
ders seldom went thither; indeed those 
who were possessed of a commandery 
worth two thousand Maltese dollars could 
not be admitted; neither could the servants- 
at-arms, if they had a commandery worth 
one thousand crowns. The chief of each 
inn was called the Pilier, and he received 
either a sum of money, or the equivalent 
in grain from the public treasury, for the 
provision of the members of his inn. The 
rest of the expenses were paid by himself, 
for which he was indemnified by the first 
vacant dignity in his language. 
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In these edifices the knights of each na- 
tion not only eat, but assembled together 
for the purposes of consultation, and the 
transaction of business. Such as preferred 
residing in their respective inns to having 
private houses of their own were permitted 
to do so ; the same privilege was enjoyed 
by the brother chaplains, and the brother 
pages, in the service of the Order. 

The superior of every language was- 
dignified with a distinctive title, to which 
were annexed certain functions, which vve 
shall notice in our description ot each inn, 

Auberge de. Provence, 

The superior of this auber;>e was deno- 
mmated the Grand Commander ; who, by 
virtue of his office was perpetual president 
of the common treasury, comptroller of 
the accounts, superintendent of shores, 
governor of the arsenal, an4 master of the 
ordnance. He had the nomination (subject 
to the approbation of the Grandmaster and 
council) of all officers from the different 
languages ; and to this he added the power 
of appointing persons to the various places 
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of trust in the church of St. John, and in 
the Infirmary, 

The Auberge de Provence is situated in 
Strada Reale ; it is a fine building, wicb a 
plain but imposing fa9ade. The lower 
apartments are at present appropriated for 
the sale of goods by auction, the oflice of 
one of the public auctioneers, &c, ; the 
upper rooms are let to the Malta Union 
Club. 

Besides the chapel which this language 
owned in the church of St, John, it pos- 
sessed another separate church, as did also 
several of the -other languages. That of 
Santa Barbara belonged to the Knights of 
Provence ; it is situated a little higher up 
than the auberge, in the same streel;, on 
the opposite side. Thischapel is at present 
made use of by the inhabitants. 

The next in order is the 

Auberge JCAuvergne. 

The head of this inn was called the 
Grand Marshal; he had the military com- 
mand over all the Order, excepting the 
grand crosses or their lieutenants, the* 
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chaplains^ and other persons of the Grand- 
master's household. He entrusted the 
standard of the Order to that knight whom 
he judged raos,t worthy of such distinction. 
He had the right of appointing the prin- 
cipal equerry; and when at sea, not only 
commanded the general of the gallies, but 
the grand admiral himself. 

This auberge is even more simple in its 
structure than the former; and occupies 
asite opposite the side square of St. John's 
church, in Strada Reale. It is at present 
appropriated in its upper floor for the civil 
courts; the tribunals of appeal and 'com- 
merce, as also for the criminal court, 
and in the ground floor for the courts of 
magistrates of judicial police, and the 
office of the executive police. 

Auberge d'ltalie. 

The superior of this language was styled 
the Admiral. In the Grand Marshal's ab- 
sence, he had the command of the soldiery 
equally with the seamen; he also appointed 
the comptroller and secretairy of the arse- 
- nal, and when he demanded to be named 
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to the generalship of the gallies, the 
Grandmaster was obliged to piopose him 
to the council, which was at liberty'to ap- 
point or to reject him at pleasure. 

This auberge is situated in Strada Mer- 
canti, opposite to the Auberge de Castile. 
Over the entrance is a bronze bust of the 
Grandmaster Carafa, with his coat of arms 
and many trophies and ornaments oP white 
marble, said to have been cut from a Iarg*e 
pillar which once stood in the temple of 
Proserpine in the Citta Notabile Below 
the biist is the following inscription : 
Gregorio Carafa^ Principi Optimo, 

belli pacisque artibus max i mo 

post Ottomanicam <dassem ductu suo 

bis ad Hellespontum profligatam, 

relatasque XT quinquQrenium manubi as 

ad summum Hierosolymitani Ordinis 

regimen evecto 

J t alia e quest r is natio 

Magistrali munere saeculo 

amplius viduata 

angustam hanc effigiem 

reparatae majestatem indicem D. D. 

A. D. MDCLXXXIIL 
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To this language belonged the small 
lurch of Santa Catarina which adjoins jt, 
iving a small platform in front, enclosed 
ithan iron railing. The principal paint- 
igiii^iis church is thut representing Sta. 
btarina's martyrdom; a good original by 
ke Cav. Calabrese. 

The Auberge d*t.talic is at present occu- 
d by the Civil Arsenal as well as by the 
raptroller of contracts' office, and tli^. 
chives where the acts and records of de- 
eased notaries are kept. Opposite to this 
ijuilding is the 

! 

Auberge de Cant He, 

I 

The chief of this inn was dit^nifi'Kl with 
W title of Grand Chancellor. It belonged 
his office always to present the Vice- 
-^''.ncellor to the council; and his presence 
^'»s likewise necessary whenever any bulls 
^\f re stamped with the great seal. 

This is the largest auberge in the city, 
^^d occupies a very delightful situation 
-Jose under the walls of the ditch, com- 
Bianding an extensive view of the country 
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beyond. It has three entrances; that to tl 
front is ascended by a grand semicirculi 
pyramidal staircase, and is surmounts 
with a great display of ornamental scul| 
ture consisting chiefly of warlike trjjyhiq 
arms, musical instruments, &c. In tl| 
centre is a marble bust of the Grandraaste 
Pinto, with the following inscription car 
ved on the base : i 

Em, ac Seren. Princ. 
F. D, Emmanuel Pinto 
De Fonseca, 
" Magisteri sui 
anno IV. 
To the knights of this language apper-j 
tained the Church of St. James in Stratla 
Mercanti; a very neat specimen of archi- 
tecture, ornamented in a very chaste and 
simple style. This church, though but sel- 
dom used by them, is also in the hands of 
the Maltese. 

The Auberge de Castile is at present oc" 
cupied by ofiicers of the English Garrison. 
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Auherge de France. 

The^superior of this inn, during the exis- 
►nce of the Order, was called the Grand 
[ospitaller. He had the direction of the 
bspital, and appointed the Overseer and 
•rior to the infirmary, and also ten writers 
» the council. The officers who filled 
hese employments were changed every 
wo years. 

The Auberge de France is situated in 
hrada Mezzodi, and is a plain, but com- 
nodious building It is at present the 
•esi dance of the Commissary General, 

Auherge d'Aragona, 

The title of the superior of this inn was 
the Draper, or the Grand Conservator. He 
was charged with every thing relative to 
the Conservatory, to the clothing, and to 
ihe purchase of all necessary articles, not 
only for the troops, but also for the 
hospitals. 

This building occupies a small square, 
with the front opening into Strada Vesco- 
vo; and is now the residence of the 
Bishop of Gibraltar. 
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Auherge of England, 

and 

Anglo 'Bavarian. 

The head of this establishment was digr 
fied with the title of the Turcopolier; 1 
had the command over the cavah-y, and tl 
guards stationed on the coast- 
While the Language of England exhii 
their inn was the building which fronts tl 
square before the small church o{ Sta, Cd 
tarina of the Italians on the one side, an 
Strada Reale on the other ; the greates 
part of it is now occupied by a large pi'i 
vate bakery. After the Reformation 
when all the English commanderies wen 
confiscated by order of Henry Vllf, tM 
language ceded up its rights, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Anglo-Bavarian, whose ind 
stands on the platform of St. Lazarus, fac- 
ing the entrance into the Quarantine har- 
bour. This building is very plain in its 
structure ; and is at present occupied by 
officers of the British garrison. 
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Auherge of Germany. 

The Grand Bailiff of the Order was the 
title given to the superior of this inn. His 
jurisdiction comprised all the fortifications 
of the Castle of Gozo. 

This auberge was pulled down in the year 
1839 and on its place is built the Prote. 
Slant Collegiate Church of St. Paul. The 
/irst stone of this temple was laid by H. 
late M. Queen Dowager Adelaide on the 
^Oth of March of that year, in which she 
sojourned in the Island. 

Having noticed all the Inns of the Order 
we shall next direct the attention of the 
stranger to 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH. 

This edifice holds the first rank among 
the numerous churches- and convents of 
Malta. It was built during the reign of the. 
Grandmaster La Cassiere, about the year 
1576, and was subsequently enriched by 
the doHations of the Grandmasters who 
«uccededhim; especially bj Nicholas Cote- 
ner and Emmanuel Pinto, and likewise by 
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several of the soverergns of Europe. The 
church was consecrated by P. Ludovico 
Torres, Archbishop of Mcnreal; and at the 
first general chapter held ai Malta a sepa- 
rate chapel was assigned to the knights of 
each language. The fa9ade is very clumsy, 
and the ensemble quite monotonous. The 
building which adjoins the church on the 
right was formerly the residence of the 
Prior of the Order; that to the left was 
tenanted by others of the clerg}- belonging 
to the establishment, and includes several 
apartments, in which were preserved the 
treasures of the church. These were most- 
ly all seized by the French during their 
short occupation of the island. 

The interior is of an oblong form ; the ' 
uppermost part, which forms the choir, is 
ornamented with an admirable piece of 
sculpture in white marble,on a raised base, 
representing the baptism of Christ by St. 
John, in two figures as large as life. The 
above was from a design by the famou^ 
Maltese artist Melchior Gafa, and com- 
pleted after his death by Bernini. The 
semicircular roof which covers the uaveJs 
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tedorttedwith paintings illciitratife of the 
*ite of the above mentioned sain^ by the 
^Cavalie'r Mathias Preti, sumamed the €a* 
labrese, by whom most of the paintings of 
|lhe chttrch were exeeuted. At present 
they «re much defaced, and ace fai^t lomng 
their primitire beauty. This distinguish* 
ed artist is buried before the entrance inte 
the vestry. He died in January 16S9l 

The pavement is composed of sepulchral 
slabs worked in mosaic with various eolou* 
red marble; many of them contain jasper» 
agate, and other precious stones, the cost 
of which must have been v^y grrat. Somo 
of these t:over the graves of the knig^ts^ 
and other servants of the Order, and bear 
each an appropriate epitaph, at rather 9k 
panegyric on the virtues at the deeensedi 

The grand altar which stands at the up* 
permoat part of the nave is vecy sump* 
tttous Mid deserves notice on aceouttt of the 
various coloured marble, and other ya« 
hiable stones of which it is coutmoted^ 
Before it, on either side, an « nkeA 
pavement, vstands a Asax corered with • 
richcasiopjofciimsaaTdyet: thftttotlie 
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feft.is oacupied by the bishop, and the ano 
oi^ the rjght ist destined for the soverei^ck 
of the i^Iand^ over which is placed the 
escutcheon of Great Britain. 

The chapels. of the different languages 
of the Order., which run parallel with the 
nQVO form the tho aisles, and are very 
i^lendidly decorated. The roofs arecoa- 
strwted Jn the shape of a dome in the ia- 
tl^rioy, and are very profusely carved with 
different oxnaments in alto*riIievo, as also 
^re the walls. The whole was gilded dur- 
ing the reigns of Raphael and Nicolas Co- 
tQQer, £19 c^ppears from an inscription over 
t^e eQt3r|inp.e oni:he west side of the build- 
]^« The. arches of these chapels corre- 
iipokud 01) hot^L sides, abd leave their interior 
qi^ite e^posedato view as you pass down 
the nave. . 

. The first arch, ;on the right haiid«ag jiou 
. ^^ex the chuisch, forms a passage into the 
Ors^tory, on Chapel ^ the Crucifixion. 
ThiS'.waa set apart fov the worship of the 
dergy. daring (he exiatenoe of the Order, 
Xh^e . are several fine paintinga in thi». 
(diapel^jdfipecially one behind tl|et altav^ 
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tbe Belieading of St, John, tbe work ©0 
MichaeUAngelo Caravflggio. The roof is 
' remarkably chaste, and is not so proflise 
io gilded orname&ts as many other parts of 
the building. From this chapel a fli^t of 
stairs leiads ddwn to a subterraneous apart* 
meaty where there is a room in which stands 
a rustic altar. The floor icovers sereral 
vaults^ which w^re destiiied for the interm- 
ent of Qommanders of the Order, 

The second atch coders the chapel of the 
Portuguese Koights. Over the altar is a* 
drawing of St. James ; and on tha side 
walls are two other paintings Representing 
some traditionary scenes in the life of that 
apostle. In this chapel are two mauso* 
leums: one of Emmanuel Pinto^ surmount- 
ed with his portrait in mosaic, and a large 
marble representation of Fame; the other^ 
of Manoel de Vilhena, is by far the most 
costly. The whole of the latter is of bronae' 
sustained by two lions of the same mate* 
rial. On a table beneath his bust in an 
alto-rilievo group, representing theCrrand* 
master giving directions concerning the 
construction, of Fort Manoeli the plan of 
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vUeh IB Spread out before him by one of 
the knights. The accompanying sketeb es 
tpR giye some idea of these monuments* 

The third arch forms the entrance into 
the church from the eastern side, and eon- 
tains no altar. The roof and walls^hoiar* 
ever, are carved and gilded in the same 
maimer with the rest. 

The foiirth arch leads into the chapel 
of the Spanish Knights. Over the altar is 
a painting of St. George; those of the side 
walls represent the trial and matryrdom of 
St. Lawrence. In this chapel are the mau* 
toleums of four Grandmasters: Martin de 
Bedin, Raphael Cotoner, Perillos e Roeca- 
fsuil, and Nicolas Go|oner. The two last 
mentioned are very grand. That of Rocca* 
leuil is surmounted by a fine copper bust^ 
with a figure on each sdde as large as Iife^ 
one representing Justice^ and the other 
Charity. The whole is adorned with warlike 
weapons and armour cut in white marble^ 
and exhibiting a very imposing appearance. 
That of Nicolas Cotoner is equally grand; 
tiw monument is sustained by two slaves 
iki a bending posture^ one represeatlngi 
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a Turk and the other an African ; a very 
graphic delineation of the false views of 
Gospel liberty which formed the basis of 
all the crusades* 

The fifth arch leads into the^' chapel of 
Jjje Language of Provence. The paintings 
over the aftar represent the crucifixion of 
St. Sebastian; and the side drawings are 
also illustrations of some parts of the sajaie 
history* The mausoleum of the Grand- 
master Gessan is very simpli^ consisting of 
a black marble inscription surmounted 
with an alabaster bust. 

The sixth and uppermost arch leads into 
the aaiall chapel of the Virgin. This, how- 
ever, is not open to the nave, being cover* 
ed with the benches which form the choir. 
The altar in this chapel is surrounded with 
a balustrade of massy silver posts, placed 
along a row of low marble pillars which ex* 
tend the whole breadth of the room. En- 
closed within this, on the side walls, are 
three silver plates containing the following 
inscriptions, with a bundle pf keys sua* 
pended to each. These as may be seen 
from the writing, Were t|iken as trophies 
from the Turks by the Knights of Malta. 
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1. 

Deiparae Virgini ac Divo 

Baptistas tutelari 
Castri Parsava in Pelo^ 
poneso a militibus Hteroscnis. vi^ 
capto sub F* /a. Dublot viverio 
triremium praefecto anno 
salu, hwmpf MB CI, die XFITI. Aug. men- 
sis F. Alofius Vignacurtius M, 
Magister tunc primum sui 
regiminisr annum agens has oppidi 
claves ac signa Turcica memoriae 
ac pietatis ergo consecravit. 

2. 

Anno post 'capium Passava 

ejusdem viverii ejusdemq\ 

mensis Aug, felicitate ibid\ 

orto jam sole excisis partis ac 

fnagno militum impetu muris per 

scalas superatis capto etiam 

Hadrymeto urbes in Africa vulgo 

Hamameta idem Mag. Alojius eid* 

Em. Virgini Matri ac B. Baptisiae 

quorum auspiciis haec gesta 

sunt pro gratiarum actione 

hoc monumentum posuit. 
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8. 

Duo Castra ad custodian 

CorintAiaci sinus in efus 
facih\ a barbaris ultimo 
constructa idem Alojhis 
quo mains tractu sociali beUo ad- 
versus SeUmum Milesolim pugnave^ 
rat, nunc M. Mag. an. sui principat. III. 
et If'ascanio Cambriano classis prefect 
to a suis capta diripniU Ingentib.* ad 
LXX tormmtis inter alia hucinde adm 
vectis tantae igitur victoriae monument 
ta S. Victori cui auspiciis die illi sacro earn 
acceptam refcrat ae Deiparae dedicavit. 
To the left hand, on entering theehuroh, 
is a splendid copper mausoleum of the 
Grandmaster Zondadari. The whole iB sup- 
ported by a marble base, and flanked witb 
two fine pillars of the same material. The 
metal statue of the knight, as large as life 
in a recltnipg postiire, and the varfoua 
ornaments whieh surround it are very 
grand and may be regarded as a first rate 
production of art. 

Walking down the left aisbi the first 
arch leads into die vestry, ia whiek are 
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several paintings; among them are fu| 
Upgth portraits of the Q-randmaster Piato 
La Cassiera, P^rellos and Nicolas Cotonei^ 

The second chapel is that of the Knight^ 
of Austria* The altar piece represents tb^ 
Adoration of the Wise Men; the pieces o| 
the side walls illustrate the Murder of th« 
InnoceptSj and the Birth of our Saviour* 

The third aych forms the wastern entry 
into the church. The walls of tbis.r^cead 
are covered with small and neat sculpture. 

The fourth chapel is that of the Italian 
Knights; the walls are ornamented much 
in the same manner as the former. There 
are in this chapel twc^ fine drawings of St. 
Jerome and Mary Magdalen, said to be tbe 
work of the famous CaravaggiOi. The 
painting over the altar represents 3t», Ca- 
therine. The only mausoleum here i» that 
of the Grandmaster Garafas which is partly 
of marhle and partly of copp^. On. the 
^aU behind the buat is a prospective view 
in alto-rilievo of the f ntry of several gal- 
lies into the harbour of Malta. 

The nesct diapetia that of the T^atguage 
tff tike Kaighti of Ett^fie. The cMveraion 
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of Su Paul over the altar is a fide piece. 
The drawingaf on the side walls represent 
the holy family and St. John in the desert. 
In this chapel are the monuments of two 
Graiidmastersi and one of the Prince Lu- 
dovico Philip D'Orleans, who was interred 
here in the year 180®/ 

The sixth and last chapel is that of the 
Knights of Bavaria. Over the altar is s 
drawing of St. Michael aiid the Dragon, 
and on one side of the wall another of his 
miraculous appearance. The othet side 
forms a small chapel in a recess, enclosed 
with a brass balustrade, dedicated to St. 
Carlo iBoromeo. Thk was used by the 
English Knights oif ihe Order. ' \ 

From this dhapel a staircase leads down 
to an underground apartment. In which are 
the tombs of several GrandmlfiSt^rs. Here is 
interred Klste Adam, the first commander 
at the Order in Msilta. Thd renmlnder are 
those of La Vatlette, Wigtfacoutt, La'Cas* 
siera, Cardihal Verdata, LudoVleo iletid^^s 
de Vascoricellos, Pietrt) de lifont^; and 
Martin de Gardes. The regains of tiiese 
are chiefly deposited in saROphsgi of HaKft 
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Stone, with marble covers, on some of which 
are carved full-length images of the deceas- 
ed. On the pavement are three marble 
slabs with inscriptions to the memory of 
Claudius de la Sengle, Petrino de Ponte, 
apd loan, de Omedes; who, togetlier with 
several of the above mentioned, were re- 
moved to this cemetery after the building 
of the church. 

On particular days the interior of the 
building is covered with a rich tapestry, 
which gives it a very splendid appearance. 
This article was presented as a gift to the 
chairch by the Grandmaster Perellos. 

Besides the church already mentioned, 
there are three others in the city which 
belong to the Governmentj viz, the Church 
of the Jesuits in Strada Mercanti, Di Liesse 
on the Marina, and St Rocco in Strada 
St. XJrsolar The former of these we may 
have -occasion to mention in our remarks 
on the Jesuit's college, now the Govern- 
ment University. The church of Di Liesse 
belonged to the Knights of France. The 
wallffof this building are adorned with gifts 
4eToted to the Virgin, the fulfillment of 
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VOWS made |n time of affliction, in order to 
obtain . hex commiseration. The boatmen 
hold this church in peculiar veneration. 

The two parish churches of the city ar^ 
thoso of St. Domenico and St. Paolo; the 
former is connected with a monastery of 
Dominican friars; the latter is a collegiate 
churchy situated in the street of the same 
name. The other monkish orders are those 
of the August inians^ Carmelites, Francis- 
cans,, and the Minori Osservanii, or Re* 
formed Franciscans ; all of which have 
churches connected, with their respective 
convents. Besides thes^, there ave two 
large nunneries, one of Ursuline and the 
other of Sta. Catarina nuns. Two other 
churches in the city,.one dedicated to Sta. 
Lucia, and the other called Delle Anime 
(of the Souls in Purgatory) belof^g^to the 
public* The. Greek Catholics have also a 
spiall chapel, dedicated to Sta. Maria^ in 
Strnda Vescovo* Several of these churches 
are ornamented with fine paintings* 

It is calculated that the number of -or^ 
dained priests and friars in the islands of 
Malta and Gozo exceeds ope thpusanc^; 
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these are supported from the reveniles ©f 
their respective churches and convents, the 
contributions of the people, and the money 
paid in masses for the living and the dead. 
Beside the above there are many Jbbati 
preparing for ordination, who are considered 
a part of the ecclesiastical estabh*shment of 
the island. 

In the month of February, in the year 
182S, a very mournftti event took place in 
one of the convents of Malta, no less dread- 
ful in its effects than that of the Black 
hole of Calcutta* The circumstance was at 
follows : ♦ 

It was usual in this island, on the last 
days of the Carnival, to collect together, 
from Valetta and from the three cities on 
the other side of the harbour, as many boys 
of the lower classes, of from 8 to 15 years 
of age, as chose to attend,— to form them 
into a procession, and to take them 6at to 
Floriana or elsewhere, where, after attend- 
ing service in the church, a collation of 
bread and fruit (provided from funds partly 
given by Government and partly by bene- 
ficent individuals) waa distributed to them> 
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— and this widi the view of keeping them 

out of the riot and confusion of the Car** 

nival in the streets of the cities. The ar* 

rangement of this procession was under the 

control of the Ecclesiastical Directors of 

the Institution for teaching the Catechism. 

It appears that this procession had taken 

place on the 10th Feb. that the children 

went to Fiortana, and from thence returned 

t» the church of the Minori Ostervanti in 

Valletta, and that the bread Was on that 

day distributed in the Convent of that 

Order without any accident or confusion. 

On the 11th the procession was formed 
as usual, proceeded to Ploriana, aud re- 
turned to the church of the Minori Osser" 
ponii, and the bread was to be distributed, 
as OB the preceding day, in the same con- 
vent. Unfortunate>y, however, the cere- 
mony had been protracted to a later hour 
than usual, and it appears (the Carnival 
being over,) that a multitude of boys and' 
full grown people, passing by the church 
and knowing that bread was to be distri* 
, buted, mixed with the children in the 
church with the view of sharing it with 
them. 
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The boys were to enter the corridor o« 
the convent from the door of the vestry of 
the church, aad were to be let out throag^h 
the opposite door of the convent in Strada 
St. Ursola, where the bread was to be dis- 
tributed ; and it had beeQ customary, when 
they were collected in the corridor^ to lock 
the door of the vestry, for the purpose of 
preventing those boys who had received 
the share of the bread from enterica; . the 
second time into the corridor. 

On the door of the vestry, however, be- 
ing thrown open on the present oeeasibo^ 
which took place about sun-set| after the 
entrance of the boys, who originally atteod- 
ed the procession, and who could not have 
exceeded one hundred, a whole multitude 
of men and boys, who had subsequently 
entered the church, forced themselves into 
the corridor to an unknown extent, and 
pressed upon the foremost, pushing them 
gradually to the other end of the corridor, 
where the door was only half open, with 
the view of letting out one at a time* 

As soon as the people had all entered the 
corridor,. the vestry door was as usual lock- 
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ed, and, though there was one lamp lighted 
in the Corridor, it appears, by some 
accident, to have been put out — thus 
leaving this immense crowd entirely in the 
dark ; and there being unfortunately a 
flight of eight steps within the half closed 
door, at the opposite end of the corridor, 
the crowd behind, who pressed upon the 
foremost, forced the boys down the steps, 
who fell one upon the other,thus unfortn- 
nately choaking up the half-shut doitr at 
the bottom (which opened inwards,) and 
adding to the distress. 

The shrieks of the children were soon 
heard by the persons employed in the dis- 
tribution of the bread which they had com- 
menced issuing, and by the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, — and it appears that 
every aid was immediately given. Some 
persons, after endeavouring in vain to get 
the boys out of the half closed door, rushed 
into the church and got the keys of the 
* vestry door.which was then opened; — while 
(^hers entered the corridor from the vestry, 
passed through the crowd to the other end, 
and broke down the door at the bottom of 
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the steps ; —but unfortunately their exer- 
tions where not in time to save the unhappy 
sufferers. 

Many, however, were taken out fainting 
and soon recovered; others apparently life« 
less were afterwards brought to their senses; 
but, sad to relate, one hundred and ten 
boys of from 8 to 15 years of age perished 
on this occasion from sufTocation, by being 
pressed together in so smalt a space^ or 
trampled upon. 

HOSPITALS* 

The present Military Hospital, situated 
at the lower extremity of Strada Alercanti, 
was formerly the public building used for 
the reception of the sick by the Knights 
of Malta. It is a very commodious edifice, 
contaitiing many ranges of rooms, disposed 
in excellent order for the free circulation 
of air, with a ispacibus court, in the centre 
of which is a good fountain. During the 
Existence of the Order, this establishment 
^as' open to strangers as well ieis to. the 
tttizSnSa for whom suitable accomodations 
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were provided. The sick were regularly 
attended by the knighte ia person, prorided 
with medicines and medical^assistance free 
of expense, and their food served up to 
them in vessels of silver. Here also was a 
provision made for foundings. 

The direction of this institution, pfter 
the Grandmaster, was committed to the 
chief Hospitaller, which dignity appertain- 
e^ to the French knights. To him belonged 
the election of the Overseer of the lufir- 
mary, the Prior, and other ministers. The 
Overseer generally resided in the Hospital; 
to the Prior was committed the charge of 
the spiritual concerns of the patients, and 
the other ecclesiastical servants helped in 
assisting the sick, and in celebrating the 
sacrament in the different wards. Tp the 
right hand, on entering the. chief gate of 
the Hospital^ was the I'harmacy of the 
establishment, well supplied with all kinds 
of. drugs and medicines. This is used for 
the same purpose at the present day. 

Oa the arrival of the Frencbi they seised 
upon all the plate which was to be found 
iu the establishmentj a^d eonTerted th^ 
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building into Ibl Military Hospital. The 
inhabitants being obliged to demand an- 
other, the Nunnery of Sta. Maddalena was 
given them, the nans promptly yielding up 
their residence for the purpose, some of 
whom retired into the Monastery of Sta, 
Catarina, and others went to their homes. 

Close by, was the cemetery for all per- 
sons whodied in the Hospital, which adjoins 
a small church called the Church of the 
Cemetery f founded by the Commendatore 
Fra Giorgio Nibbia,whois himself buried 
there. Upon a part of the locality which 
formed the burial-ground is now built a 
semicircular building, set apart for dissec- 
tion, and practical lessons in anatomy, to 
the students who attend the Government 
University. By the side of this is a very 
extenaive charnel-house, containing many 
thousand sculls and human banes, which 
have been dug up Crom time to time out of 
the cemetery* 

Close to the lEibove was the publk Eomft'^ 
Hospital, founded in the year'1646 by the 
Lady Catariaa Seoppi Senese, who^ hp* 
qoeat^d the building to4he pabiief ^^ 
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endowed it with all her wealth. This in* 
stituti on which existed tiH the year 1850 
was likewise under the direction of two 
knights of the Order, who were called 
Commissioners. 

Opposite this building was the public 
Male Hospital, which in the time of the 
Order, as I have mentioned *ibove, was a 
Nunnery of The Penitents^ dedicated to 
Sta. Maria Maddalena. Whilst this esta- 
blishment existed, by order of the Pope, it 
was partly supported by the fifth portion 
of tlie inheritance of prostitutes. The 
church which adjoined it was made use of 
as a ward for the wounded, and such as 
have broken limbs. This building was 
lately converted into an orphan asylum, 
and annexed to which are the Industrial 
and Normal Primary Schools of Valletta. 
Both Hospitals had not all the accomoda- 
tions, they were therefore lately removed 
to a more spacious building afFloriana, 
ofwhidb we^afaafli speak hereafter. 

Oppoflste^e Military Hoapitidas anothiar 
hrge buildi]^ which is at present^oceupied 
^^^:»ttte^amiUe«» The pftz^t to die sight 
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was formerly called La Canieritta, where H^ 
number of the more pious kai^U wher^ 
accustomed to reside, and where th^y as^q 
sembled together at stated hours for devo^ ^ 
tion. The left division, called la Lingerie^ 
was set apart as a maga^ne for the Itueii i 
and other articles required for the service 
of the Hospital. Here also the bedding 
and clothing of the patients were washed. 
This building was erected in the year 1093 
under the Grandmaster Cardinal Verdala, 
and subsequently repaired during the reign 
of the Grandmaster Lascaris. In the Ca^ 
meraia is now 'established the College of 
St. Paul directed by the Jesuits which was 
transferred from Citta Vecchia in the year 
1852. 

MONTE DI PIETA* 

or 

PUBLIC PAWN-BROKERY, 

This insiitution occupies a l«^e bsiia<^ 
ing in Strada Mercaati, oppostie the honaa 
called 11 Banco dei Oiurati. It was 'origi- 
nally ealabliibed in the yei^ 1607, anid lil^ 
an instftations of the sett in <>dier part# 
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«C£urapey patticukrlyat Rome, wkh the 
ck^et of affording pecuniary relief to the 
distressed at reasonable interest,' thereby 
l»«TeiitiBg them from haring recourse to 
uwrioos eon tracts. Any sum of money, 
however small, is advanced to appIicMts 
on the security of property given in pawn» 
such as goldy silver, and other precious ar« 
tides, or wearing app«u:el, whether worn or 
new.^ The period of the loan is for three 
years on pawns of the first description, and 
never more than two on those of the latter^ 
renewable at the option of the parties, who 
are also at liberty to redeem their pawna 
at any time within the period on payment 
of interest in proportion. The rate of 
interest now charged is 6 per cent per 
annum. The unclaimed pawns at the ex« 
piration of the period, are sold by public 
auction, and the residue of the proceeds* 
after deducting the sum due to the insti- 
talm^ is payable to the person producing 
the f^tpectiFe ticketsu Of the «9camod^? 
iMO^ thttSHaiiat>r€^fl by th« JAoate^ aet,u% 
fie^Mftlfly fttrsqaa in bdtf^t M^um^nqef 
hfff^KviubdfQjr ai^^mpm^^aiS^^F^Iteucyg^ 
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and in this way eon^derable sums ha ye 
been advanced. Till the year 1787 tb^ 
operationa of this institution were conducts 
ed by means of money borrowed at a 
moderate in teres t, and by funds acquired 
by donations, &c^ But the Grandmaster 
Rohan authorized the consolidation of the 
funds of the Monte di Pleta with those of 
the Monte di Redenzione, another insti- 
tution, equally national, founded in the 
year 1607 by private donations and be- 
quests, for the philantrophic object of 
rescuing from slavery any of the natives 
who might fall into the hands of the Mo- 
baraniedaris not having means of ransom. 
As this institution had larger funds (mostly 
in landed property )than it actually required 
to meet alt demands, the act of consolida- 
tion proved of the greatest advantage to 
the Monte di Pieta. Thus united the two 
institutions, with the new title of Monte 
di Piet^ e Redenzione, conducted their 
separate duties under the superintendence 
of a board consisting of a President and 
eight Commissaries, till the expulsion of 
the Order of St. John from Malta., which 
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happened in the year 1798. The French' 

Republicans by whom the island was then 

occupied stripped the Monte of every arti« 

cle whether in money or pawns, and the 

loss sustained by the institution on that 

unfortunate occasion amounted nearly to 

£Stf,000 sterling, including the share of the 

proprietors of pawns, in as much as the 

advance they received on that securi^ 

never exceeded one half or two-thirds of 

the value of the articles pawned. It is 

needless to state that not a shilling of this 

sum was repaid by the French Oovernment 

after the occupation of the island by the 

Dnglish. 

When the British forces took possession 
of Valletta in September 1800, it was one 
of the first cares of the head of the Gov- 
ernment to see this useful institution 
resume its operations ; accordingly a new 
board was elected, and about four tliou- 
sands pounds advanced to them (without 
interest) from the local treasury. A loaA 
was opened to which individuals did Hot 
hesitate to contribute when they were as^ 
sured that the instikutiou considered flself 
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bound to pay the old loan though formfn^ 
part of the amount carried away by tbe 
French, and that in the mean time interest 
would be paid on it. The Monte possess- 
itkg landed property to a much greater 
•mount could never refuse such an act ofj 
justice. Happily the cessation of slavery 
Inving put an end to the old charge for 
immmis, enabled the institution to devote 
Its revenues to the payment of interest on 
the old loan, to the extinction of part of 
the capital, to the improvement of its pro- 
perty and, for the last fourteen years, to 
•sirign a subsidy in aid of the expense of 
the House of Industry. 

The Administration of tbe Monte di 
Bieta e RedenzSone was by a Minute of 
Ae Gavernor dated the 87th December 
1837, vested, from the 1st January 1838, 
in the Commitee of the Government Cha- 
ntable Institutions; instead of the former 
boM'd consisting of a President and si^ 
|i(oiiimissaries. A Savings* Bank was an- 
nexed to the Monte di Pieta, in 1833, 
which istitution has produced a very good 
%ffeet in an economical point of view. 



GOVERNMENT UNIVERSITY, 

Formerly the Jesuits' College. 

tt was during a very tumultuous and 
seditious time in the era of the KnigWof 
Malta, that the Jesuits were called in by 
Bishop Gargalloy to support him against 
the power of the Order. This learned 
body of men soon gained the same ascea- 
dancy in Malta as in every other pla^ 
where they have ever been established. In 
order to provide them with a pennanent 
settlement in the island, the above prelate 
erected for them the present church and 
eollege, the foundation of which was laid 
on the 12th of November 1593, during 
the reign of the Orandmaster Yerdala. 

The- Jesuits, however, did not long enjoy 
their power in Malta. Forty-seven years 
after their introduction, an aflhir took place 
which terminated in their expulsion. Some 
young knights, who had just ceased acting 
as pages, disguised themselves 'as Jesuits 
daring the Carnival. This so offended th^ 
holy fathers, that they niade their^ oom* 
plaints to Lasearis the Grandmaster^ v^Ayk 
immediately gave orders that, som^ v^*£ ^ 
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youths should be apprehended. This act 
enraged their companions^ who proceeded 
first to the prison, the gates of which they 
forced, and after liberating tbeir compa- 
nions from their confinement, proceeded in 
a body to the college, threw the furniture 
out of the windows, and compelled the 
Grandmaster to send the Jesuits out of the 
islands Eleven of them were accordingly 
embarked ; but four contrived to secrete 
themselves in the city where they remain- 
ed. This event occurred iti the year I6J9 
their total expulsion did not take place 
until the year 1769, after which the insti- 
tution became subject to the Order, and 
from them was transferred over to the di- 
rection of the British Government. 

The university and church occupy a° 
extensive site surrounded by four princi- 
pal streets. The latter is a very regular 
and aeatly ornamented building, contain- 
ing several paintings by the Cavalier Cala- 
brese. To the left of the southern entrance, 
over which is the inscription, in nomim 
Jesu omne genujlectdtur are two Oratories. 
In 1608, the Governor Sir A, Ball instii- 
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tuted the Merchants' Bank in one angle of 
this edifice, which was considered as a great 
piece of injustice by tke Maltese, who per- 
haps did not esteem the proceeding so much 
h desecration of the locality^ as delujde 
theniselves that it was an infringement on 
their rights* The decision of the existing 
government carriejd through the design. 

The two Banks and the^Exchaoge, to- 
gether with the other Commercial £sta< 
blishments were lately united and centred 
in a qew and elegant edifice, expressly con- 
structed for the purpose^ in Strrfda Reale, 
on the plan of the Maltese Architect Mr. 
Giuseppe Bonavia, and by contributions of 
the Commercial Body. The inauguration 
of this establishment took place on the 
llth April 1857. The first floor of this 
building has been destined for a Casino 
IClub) accessible to all persons of a* re- 
spectable class — The submarine telegraph 
ofiBce was first established in a part of the 
Old Exchange but it has since been re- 
moved to a house on the Marsamuscetto 
bastion, find the whole Building is now 
appropriated for. the University, 
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The UniyerBity was at different period 
subject to yarions changes, and the Ia| 
Teform which took place, and came ini 
operation on the 1st of January 1839, w^ 
that suggested through the r^resentatiui 
of the Commissioners sent out toexamiil 
into this institution, as well as intooth^ 
grievances of the people. This chang 
is still in full force, though it was aftei 
wards modified in some particular eh^cuol 
stances. I 

A statute was than published with thi 
approbation of Goyeirnisient, and it maii^ 
tained the division of tluj University froii 
the Ijjceumr"' * 

The Uni verier consists now of four U 
culties; viz: of Philosophy and- Arts, oi 
Theology, of Law and of Medfejne, and 
the number of professors^is reduced to tW 
following •• — 

\F9cnityi qf Phihtofhy md Arts. 

1 . Professor of Mathematics; 

2. — i— ^ — ' of Logic; 

8. — of Latin ftltdlianKteratnre! 

4v . of EngUA literature 
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Faculty of Medicine. 
Professor of Medidti^. 

» -**- of Anatomy and Smgerf ; 

► • ■- of Midwifery ; 
^ ■■■! of Cbemistry 5 ^ 

^ of Botany, 

Faculty cf Law. 

\. PH^fessor of Civil Institiiitw, and of 
ke Institutes of the Law of Malta; 

*l. Professor 'of Canon LaW, jf i^t* th« ap. 
if the Law of Nations and of J Ej^»^" *? 
[ublic Law, and of Criminan K & fl 
uaw, as regards its penal parl^ I dependencies; 

- — and of Malle^XtiximalJ^roeedure 
Hd the Maltese Civil Pftoceduxt. 

Faculty of Theoioffy. 

h Professor of Dogmatical Theology ; 

8. of Moral do. 

The Lyceum is eonsidered as a prepa* 
latory school to the University, and it 
Consists of thirteen masterships ; viz : 

1. Master of Latin^ 

?. — T of IteUan, 

' 3. of English, 
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4» Master of French, 
5, . ■ of Hebrew, 
fTG* — — r— of anc. .& mod. Greek, 

7. of Arabic, 

8. ' of Arithmetic, 

9. , u * y of Geometry, 
10. -*•— — of Navigation, 

11, of Caligraphy, 

12.: pr pf Drawing,, 

13, _. of Gen. Hist, wi Geography 

At the Ijead of the whole institution 
there is a Eector^ who has the superinteni 
deme of the University and Lyceum. 

With, reference to the government o 
the' University and Lyceum, it was to b( 
adsiefted by four special councils as well aj 
by a general one. ; 

The four special Councils were composed 
of every professor of the respective facuUyi 
two non-professional members, and thti 
Rector* Every particular council, was to 
interfere directly in matters with connec- 
tion with itsfaculty, and that of Philosoph! 
Sc Arts with those concerning the Lyceum- 

The General Council was composed of « 
professor and two non professional fljem- 
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bers of every faculty over which presided 
also the Rector, but after sortc years the 
special council met only to examine the 
candidates for academical degrees ; and in 
these last years the general Council very 
seldom was mentioned. 

The Government Library is separated 
again from the University, and is under 
the control of a Committee of which the 
Librarian servefeas a secretary. The Pri- 
mary Schools have been placed also under 
a special Director ; with the title of 
Director and Professor of Primary edu. 
cation, who was charged to introduce in 
this institution a more recent planx>f early 
education as carried on in the Schools of 
the United Kingdom of Great BritAin. 



PUBTyTC LIBSABY.. 

The building which encloses the Public 
Library;adjoins the Governor's Palace, and 
is one of the finest specimens of architec- 
ture in the town. The style of ^the whole 
edifice is grand atid regular;^' Afid the ar- 
cade which extends aIon|^ the whole length 
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foriDS a deliglLtful portico, and gi^c^ Mie; 
fa9ade a very imposing appearance* Tlib 
structure was erected durkig the reign <^ 
the Orandmaster Rohan, but wasDOit made, 
use of as a library until the jear 1811, 
when Sir H. Oakes, the British Oovs^nor^ 
had all the hooks transported firi^n their 
former incommodious lodging, near tbe 
Public Treasury^ totheir present at tna^tonu 

The Public Library had its origin m the 
Bailiff Lndovico Guerin de TeBcin, who^ 
endowed it with a great number of hi^ osrn 
books, and procured for it vast legacies of 
literature from other sour4;^s.,Not being • 
able to make a sufficient provision, for its 
maintenance at his death, it was made over 
to the Order, and t^terwards enriched hy . 
the private libraries of the Knights, who at 
their decease were obliged to bequeath all 
their books to this institution* The number 
of volumes now existing is about 40,000. 

In such a collection, as one might expect 
from the manner in which it was brought 
together, there are many books of very 
little worth; however, any person desirous 
of examining the records of antiqtuity, or 
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of tnivershig the extensive fields of the 
sciendfieal research of bj-gone days, or of 
deriviBg amuseaient from the peregrina* 
tions and voysiges of the ancients, or of 
stadymg long treatises on military tactics 
and enginery, all the intermediate tastes 
from the most aealous disciple of Euclid, 
to the most pitiable novel reader, — may 
here find ismple provision to satisfy his 
moBt enlai^ed desires. In fact, one may 
find almost any thing buta few new books« 

The works in this Library are written 
prindpally in Latin, French and Italian; 
hoiv^ver, there is a small collection of Eng- 
lish literature, and a few books in other 
European languages. 

In the same room with the library is also 
^t a small collection of antiquities and 
cariosities, found at various tiroes in this 
island and at 6o£o, together with a few 
birds, a wolf, a wild cat and snake, all 
stuifed* . The principal antiquities are the 
following: 

Several Phoenician and other coins or 
Jnedals which are not generally exposed, 
t>ut kept under the care of the Librarian. 
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Several earthen jugs and lachrymatories, 
upon one of which certain Phoenician let- 
ters are perceivable although illegible. 

A statue of Hercules of Parian marble 
in very good condition. The god is crown- 
ed with a garland of poplar, reclining on 
his club, and exhibiting a very calm and 
placid countenance. 

A square altar dedicated to Proserpine, 
o,n one of the sides of which two men are 
represented as offering a fish to the 
goddess; and on another is the emblem hj 
which the Syracusans designed Sicily* It 
consists of a head from which issue three 
legs, so disposed as to form the three 
extremities of a triangle. 

A Phoenician inscription on two pieces 
or marble, which has been different)/ 
translated by the several persons who have 
made the attempt ; an undeniable pfoo^ 
that very little is known in our days of the 
ancie»t Punic. These monuments contain 
also a Greek inscription : but the genui- 
neness of both has been much questioned. 

A. small brass figure, found at GozOi 
representing a young beggar seated in s 
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bestet, which is covered with large letters, 
as also is the tippet whichis thrown over 
his shoulders. These letters appear to be a 
cotnpound of Greek and Gothic characters, 
and are very difficult to decipher. An in- 
genuous writer thought he discovered on 
it the figure of the cross, preceded by the 
word ©TIIEI for ETITIIH which together 
he renders Le Seigneur fut frappe, 

A small marble figure found at Gozo 
representing the wolf suckling Romulus 
and Remnsi 

A marble slab containing two basso*rtIie- 
To figures representing Tullia and Claudia, 
the former the daughter of Cicero, the 
latter the wife of Cecil! us Metellus ; who 
both lived at the same time. The inscrip- 
tions on this monument are very plain; 
one is TVLIOLA . M . TVLLCI . F . 
and the other CLAVDIA . METELLT. 

Another square marble stone containing 
a bust in basso-rilievo of Zenobia, wife of 
Odenat, king of Palmjra. The inscription 
which surrounds this figure is in good 
preservation; it reads, zficobia * x)ateNTi . 
DOMiNA ; and beurs the date an . pni • 

CCLXXVl. 
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Besides the aboye there are several other 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, and very 
perfect, and of little import. 

This library is open to the public every 
d^yt the principal feast-days excepted. 
Any person wishing to read h^e makes 
known to the librarian what book he de- 
sires, and is then at liberty to i^it until the 
hour appointed for closing the room. It 
is also allowed to take any books home, 
the time allowed for their retention being 
regulated according to ihe size of the work* 

The Garrison Library is in the building 
on the left hand side of the Main Guard 
on the Piazza San .Giorgio and consists at 
present at about 5000 volumes of English 
literature. There are also a few works in 
French and Italian. Any person wishing 
to subscribe is to write his name in a book 
kept by the Secretary, which is submitted 
to the Committee for approvals The en- 
trance money of all officers and gentlemen 
holding civil appointments is respectively 
to a sum ei]tuivalent to two days' pay, as 
well civil as military;, the annual subscrip- . 
tion of such 30s. sterling. No entrance 
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money is required from private persons 
who may wish to subscribe. Temporary 
subscribers are obliged to pay the sum of 
5s. monthly. 

The great convenience in this institution 
are the newspapers and periodicals^ of 
which it provides a good supply. These 
must remain on the Library table eight 
days before being put into circulation, 
during which time they are free to any 
subscriber who may wish to read them. 
For this purpose a Reading-room is pro- 
vided, which is open nine hours a day in 
winter, and twelve in summer. 



PUBLIC THEATRE. 

This building is situated in the street 
Aamed after it Strada Teatr: It was erect- 
^ by the Grandmaster Manoel Yilhenain 
jthe year 1731, and presented nothing re- 
markable in its exterior or interior con- 
struction; but it was repaired in the year 
18M and since then is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the traveller. Government grattts 
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the use of the Theatre gratiSj and it U 
supplied in eight montha of the year, Oc- 
tober to May iaclusive with Italian operas 
and occasionally in the other four months 
June to September with an Italian prose 
company. Occasionally the Naval and the 
Military officers of the garrison as well as 
Maltese Amateurs exhibit themselves as 
actors on the stage for the amusement of 
the public. 

It will be allowed by all, that the inten- 
tion of most players in acting is to procure 
money, and of the company in attending 
the theatre is to seek amusement. Hence 
it will be found here, as every where else, 
that the plays performed generally corres- 
pond with the taste of the audience. 



CASTELLANIA. 



In this public edifice up. to. a few ye^r* 
bac)c were the Criminal Court, the Court 
of the Magistrates of Judieial Police^ and 
also the Office of the Executive Folicej 
before their removal to the Auberge d^Au- 
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vergne in Strada Reale. — The principal 
portion of the building is now used as a 
^secondary school for females, and the re- 
maining portion has been let on leave to 
the Gas Company and other parties. It 
is situated in Strada Mercanti, and w(is 
rebuilt by the Grandmaster Emmanuel 
Pinto in the year 1758» as appears from an 
inscription over the entrance. In the sam^ 
street^ opposite the Monte di Pieta, is the 



BANCO DEI GIURATI. 

In the time of the Order^ the office of 
the Magistracy for supplying the inhabit- 
ants with corn and other articles of food, 
and for fixing the market-price9 was held 
in this building. This court consisted of 
four * native Magistrates elected by the 
Grandmaster, and was presided over by a 
Bailiff Seneschal. Until the late abolition 
of the. corn monopoly under the British 
government, the office of the Grain De- 
partment Was h6\d here. At present it is 
the Post Office. 



832 

"" QUARANTINB HARBdUR, 

and Lazaretto. 

The gate called Marsarauscetto leadt 
down a long flight of stairs, and oyer a 
drawbridge, to the shore ef the Ouarao- 
tine Harbour. Here is a larg building, the 
^pper part of which is occupied bj the 
Health Office^and that of the Captain of the 
Ports ; and the lower floor 19 diTidedinto 
separate open apartments, where the cap- 
tains of vessels in quarantine- generally 
come with their boats in order to transact 
business with the people of the town. This 
is called the Farlatorio and each room is 
provided with two wooden rails in order to 
prevent the parties from coming in con- 
tract with each other. 

Taking a boat we may cross over to visit 
the Laoaretto, acoompanied by a guariiano^ 
whose business it is to see that we do not 
infringe any of the saniury law»^ Before 
landing, ihis person must demand pennis^' 
;uoQ of the Quarantine Office^ and if there 
is no obieetian^we are at liberty to proceed 
and call upon any friend Ydxom we m^y 
have undergoing his imprisonment in this 
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establishment. Each division of the build- 
ing is provided with h small room close to 
the ahore, where persons are permitted to 
convert with each other, under the same 
restrictions as mentioned in the Parlatorio. 
The iix-ed regulation in regard to the pay- 
ment of boats in this harbour frees the 
stranger From the annoyance he usually 
meets with from the boatmen in the other. 
The price is 6d. for each half hour. 

On arriving in a vessel from a suspected 
port, the traveller is incited by one of the 
officers of the establishment to land and 
visit the apartment where he is destined to 
pass his quarantine. In case he wishes to 
hire furniture over and above that provid- 
ed by the Government, consisting of a 
tablet two chairs, and two bed-boards and 
trestles, he may do so from a person pri- 
vileged for the purpose, who, at a pretty 
high rate, will supply him with any thing 
he may require. In regard to food, should 
the person not possess the means of order- 
ing a breakfast and dinner at the high rate 
charged by the Trattoria connected with 
the Lazaretto, he stands iei good ckance of 
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suffering from hunger, unless he ha 
friends in the town who- will undertake i 
supply him ; because the only plan b; 
which he may otherwise procure it,througl 
caterers, is so badly regulated, as freqiiei> 
ly to occasion the greatest inconvenienc 
to travellers. As the guardiano placed ove 
you is not allowed to serve in any way 
( though you are obliged to pay him b 
salary, besides supplying him with food 
one must almost necessarily hire a servant 
who may charge as much ^s 2s 3d. per day 
In the latter case, however, the sum to l>e 
rewarded is according to agreement ; but 
As it regards the guardiano, the price is 
fixed by the Government. 

The day ort which the passenger lands 
begins to count as the fii-st of his term ; 
but should he neglect to open his trunb, 
&c. in order to air his baggage on this day, 
he runs the risk of being detained a day 
longer. The morning of the termination 
of his quarantine goes into the account as 
one day, and he is permitted at an eaWy 
hour to leave for the city. 

Tbechief part ofthe magaziiiesand other| 
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buildings of the Lazaretto were built by 
the Grandmaater Lascaris, but have been 
lately much improved by the British Go-^ 
vernment. They occupy a site an a small, 
island vi^hich is joined to the mainland on. 
the western side by astonei bridge. Lately 
however, quarantine may be said to have 
been totally suppressed, <:fvn?iTiunicatioa 
with all countries being in free pratique. 
On the sam^ island stands a string bul- 
wark called 

F01?,T MANOEU 

This fortress was erected by the Grand- 
waster Ant. Maaoel de Vilhena, in the year 
1726> as appears from an inscription ovec 
the entrance, surmounted by a copper bust 
of the founder. The walls of this fort are 
very strong, enclosing a spacious yard, in 
which are three ranges of buildings, each 
containing two rows of apartments, capa- 
ble of lodging a garrison five hundred 
strong. Adjoining one of the above build- 
ings is a small church, dedicated, to St« An- 
thony of Padova, at present only used oc- 
casionally by some clergyman who may 
happen to be in quarantine. 
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In the centre of the court stands a bronze 
statue of the Grandmaster Vilhena, on a 
high square base, containing an elaborate 
eulogy, on its four sides, of the virtues and 
mighty deeds of the founder. The obser- 
vation of Sig. D'Avalos in regard to this 
monument is worthy of notice. He sug- 
gests that it should be transplanted over to 
some conspicuous place in Valletta, in or- 
der to embellish the city; as, where it now 
stands, it is almost buried, and can neither 
be seen nor admired by the public. 

To the north-east of Fort Manoel, oo 
the point called Cape Dragut, in memory 
of that famous corsair who was slain here 
during the great siege of Malta, stands 
another called 

FORT tigke'. 

This fortress was erected in the year 
1796, under the direction of the Comman- 
der Tousard, and named after the Cavalier 
TigQe,the engineer who planned the design 
of thejbarracks of St. Elmo. This fort was 
built in order to act injunction with the 
castle of St* Elmo for the defence of the ^ 
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entrance into the quarantine harbour. 
Though small, it is very strongly fortified, 
and is extensively mined. The mines are 
cut out of the solid rock, and have two 
outlets : one by the side of the stair-case 
which leads up to the fort, and the other, 
at some distance from it, near the beach on 
the north. On the top of the fort are four 
entrances leading down to the mines un« 
derneath, which separate in four directions 
according to the points of the compass. 
These passages are again separated into 
smaller divisions, containing apartments 
for the deposit of the powder destined to 
blow up the fort in case of its seizure by 
an enemy. It is at present garrisoned by 
a small, body of artillery and a company of 
the line. 

TOUR HOUND THE WALLS OF VALLETTA. 

Before taking leave of the city I would 
invite the stranger to a walk round the 
walls, especially those which overlook the 
ditch, where are several monuments raised 
to the memory of various deceased goyer- 
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nors of the island, and other illtistrioas 
persons. Under the bastions of St. Michael 
lie the remains of Capt Spentser, R. N. to 
whose memory a pillar was also erected* on 
the heights of Corradinb, in the Great 
Harbour. Below this is another monument, 
projected by the Maltese, to the memory 
of the late governor Sir F. C. Ponsonby. 
The expenses of this work were defrayed 
by public subscription. 

Under the cavalier St. John, within a 
small grove of trees, is the tomb which en- 
closes part of the remains of the Marqois 
of Hastings, who governed this island pre- 
vious to the appointment of Sir F. C. Pon- 
somby. Beyond this is the New Baracca, 
a kind of parterre, where se\eral other 
monuments are erected to the memory of 
noble personages, and where the' ashes of 
tlie late Governor Sir Thomas Maitland 
repose in a secluded pan. 

The view from this place is very extensive 
and beautiful, and as it overlooks the great 
Harbour and its several creeks, with the 
sight of vessels of every size anchored 
iherein,— the three towns which are'di- 
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rectly opposite, the castles which defend 
the port, the Marina, the Florianasuburhs, 
and a great part of the country, — it forms 
one of the most pleasant and agreeable 
places of resort which the city affords. 

On the walls of the town which defend 
the entrance of the Great Harbour is the 
Old Baracca, in which is planted a giove 
of trees surrounding a massy monument, 
raised to perpetuate the memory of Sir J. 
Ball, first British Governor of the island. 
This also is a plac6 of public concourse, 
enjoying a very pleasant view of the sea. 
and of the harbour. 



Having finished the tour of the most 
interesting localities in the city, we invite 
the stranger to a walk without the city 
gates, in the direction of the suburbs called 



FLORIANA. 



This place is surrounded with strong 
fortifications planned and superintended 
by the engineer Col. P. P. Floriani, sent 
from Rome by the Pope, at the urgent 
request of the Grandmaster, lu the yean 
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1635. It is provided \vitli four gates: one 
leading up from tlie beach called Delia 
Marina; two others opening in the direction 
of the country, one called St Ann's Gate, 
and the other Notre Dame Gate; and a 
fourth enclosing the advanced works called 
JD^f Bomhes. On the outer front of the 
latter are to be seen the impress of several 
balls, which were fired by the Maltese 
when they blockaded the town against the 
French, 

The open unoccupied space within these 
fortifications is divided by a long narraw 
enclosure, dignified with the title of the 
Botanical Garden. This is a piece of public 
resort, and serves more as a pleasant walk 
than for the study of botany. There 
are, however, a number of flowers cal- 
lected here, and even a little green spot 
in Malta may be likened to an oasis in the 
desert. 

Near the above is another garden, called 
Arffotti, situated within th^p precintsof the 
walls, which owes its improvements to the 
late General Villette. Though not quite 
60 abundant in flowers as the former, it is 
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much more extensive^ contains more wood, 
and combines s<>me of the beauties of native 
rural scenery with the embellishments of 
art; but lately it was much more improved 
as well as adorned with new plaqta and 
handsome fountains ; it possesses a most 
charming view of the country beyond, and 
serves now for public resprt and agreeably- 
walking. . . 



HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

This building) erected by . the Grand«^ 
master Manoel de Yilhen^, was originally ' 
intended as a conservatory for popr girls, 
where they were taught to do a little 
work and in other respects to perform all , 
the offices of nuns. In 18^5 this establish^ 
ment undei^went an entirei reform, and. 
until very lately was in a very thriving, 
condition as regards the occupation of its 
inmates; A great diversity of labour was 
done here, such as weaving, knitting,, 
making lace, sewing, washing, shotmaking^ , 
straw-plaiting, cigar-making, and miny ^ 
olher very useful branches of female 
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manufacture. The girls, however, were 
never allowed to go out, unless under the 
conduct of the Lady Superior, and in this 
respect the establishment differed little 
from a nunnery. In case any application 
shouli he made for a servant, it was left 
to the option of some one chosen for the 
.purpose, whether she would accept the 
situation. But the training which the»e 
girls received here was not at all calculated 
to fit them to be useful in household work. 
Another means by which they might be 
liberated was by marriage, A respectable 
young man desiring a wife, and holding 
acquaintance with any young woman in 
this establishment, might request her in 
marriage, and she was quite at liberty to 
leave, if she ehose, for this purpose. 

Since the breaking out of the cholera^ 
which took place in the y^ar 1837 and 
which necessitated the temporary disper- 
sion of the inmates, this institution has not 
assumed its former system* A great num- 
ber of the best workwomen left, and 
those who remained were only occupied 
in making clothes for Uiemselyes> and other 
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labour connected directly with th6 «stab* 
lUhment. One liour daily was set apart for 
teachinsT tbem to read and write. 

Btit this builddug lately has been great ij 
improved and turned into a central hospi<» 
taL It b formed of twostf^ries and divided 
in two separate and large ranges of roorns« 
each otie of them is to receive the male or 
female patients; it has also an adjoining 
wing for persons infested with venereal 
disease. The propriety of tliis pl^ce^ 
the health of its site^ the accomodatioim 
wttlfcta and the regularity of the service 
reiidef this estabU($hn>ent worthy of the 
notice of foreigners. The girls who were 
formerly in the house of industry were 
furovisioDaHy removed to the neighbouring 
asylum for the aged. 

The low^r part of (he back side of this 
building forms a barrack for a regiment 
of tbf Bf itish garrison. 

ASYhVU FO|l THR AOEl>* 

I>€aetndiBg a lei^ staircase close by the 
BafXAcksy the traveller passes through a 
gate, called Lm PoherHia, which leads him 
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to this establishment. It was erected by 
the same Grandmaster who founded the 
above mentioned institution, in the year 
1734, and is now under the direction of 
the local government. Here are collected 
a great number of old and infirm personSi 
who are furnished with all the necessaries 
of life, and pro\dded for as long as they 
live. Each one is supplied with a bed, 
a trunk for his clothing, and a stool* The 
ringing of a bell calls them together for 
their meals ; and it is a most interesting 
sight to see a long table lined with hoary 
heads sitting down to eat, apparently 
happy and comfortable in xhe last stage ol 
their earthly exigence. The aged females 
are kept separated from the males. In an 
other place of the suburb is another asylam 
destined for the reception of lunatics and 
maniacs. 

The open space before the building has 
lately been planted with trees and floweis, 
which makes it a very pleasant and 
agreeable walk. Following the pathway 
which leads from the Asylum, the travel- 
ler reaches the house and garden called 
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SA MAISON 

This is a delightful spot, containing a 

most charming view of the Qarantine har- 
bour, the Pieta, and the country beyond« 

The garden, though small, is laid out with 
exquisite taste, and is well supplied with 
flowers and fruits. The battlement which 
encloses it on one side is almost covered 
with ivy ; giving it at a distance a most 
beautiful appearance. This house belongs 
to Government. 

Beneath the bastion, which extends a« 
long the Poor Asylum to this villa, is a ve- 
ry massy arch leading down to the shore 
of the Quarantine Harbour. The archi- 
tecture of this piece of workmanship is ve- 
ry much admired by conoisseurs; the curve 
is of a tortuous and oblique form, and ex- 
tends over a space of about thirty feet ill 
width. It was thrown by the Maltese en- 
gineer Barbara, who assisted Colonel Flo- 
riani, in the erection of the forMficationa 
which surround these suburbs. 
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PROTESTAirr BURIAL GROUNT>. 

A ^ate whieh bounds the precincts of 
the Poor Asylum leads down to this repose 
of the dead. Two extensive enclosures 
have already been filled up wit^ the mor- 
tality of English residents, and a third, 
opened about ten years ago, is rapidly 
occupying its space with the bones of oar 
countrymen. This latter is planted with 
flowers and trees, and contains many 
sumptuous monuments, the only seniority 
which the noble can now boast over the 
base, or the ridi oyer the poor. Here 
repose many who sought in a foreign 
country a more genial climate for diseased 
nature, but whose destiny it was to be 
borne by strangers to their lOBg home. 
Here they rest as quiet as in the sepulchre 
of their fathers, and will sleep oa blended 
with other dust, «»til theresurrection 
morn. 

Let not the passer by neglect to receive 
the lesson which this place affords, and 
which is very simply inculcated on one of 
the tombs, in the following stanza; 
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Stop, traYeller, stop, ere you go by, 
As you are now, so once was I ; 
As I am now, so you must be ; 
Prepare youxtelf to follow me. 

The dilapidated tombs, the crumbling 
urns, and weather-worn inscriptions, in 
the mor^ ancient buriaUgroundsi prove 
vhat faithless remembrancers these are of 
recording to posterity our real excellencies; 
—what a poor substitute for a set of 
memorable actions is polished alabaster cr 
the mimicry of sculptured marble. The 
only way of immortalizing our characters, 
away equally open to the nieanest and 
most exalted fortune, is so to live as not to 
fear to die. Even the tongues of those, 
whose happiness we have endeavoured to 
promote, must soon be silent in the grave; 
but this virtue shall be inscribed indelibly 
on that book, from which the revolution 
of eternal ages shall never efface it. 

Close by the English burial-grounds is 
one owned by the Greek church. 

A new cemetery has lately been con- 
structed outside the Porte des Bombes at 
the Pieta, in a place called Ta Braxia. It 
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is divided into sections for the several re- 
ligions creeds that wish to make use of it 
and is under the control of a Committee. 



CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 

This building, erected under the auspices 
of the Grandmaster Verdala, in the year 
1584, is situated on a very interesting loca- 
lity, commanding an extensive view of the 
Great harbour and of the country. The 
lower part of the edifice is occupied by the 
church of the convent, and a spacious 
court. The upper story is traversed by 
several narrow corridors lined with the cells 
of the monks, of which there are about 
sixty. The walls of the passages are cov- 
ered with pictures, representing several 
miracles performed by the saint of this 
order, Over each cell is a small Latin in- 
scription taken from the Holy Scriptures. 

This convent is very much frequented 
on holidays, when a great number come 
here to while away an hour in traversing 
the corridors, examining the pictures Which 
decorate the walls, reading the accounts of 
the mighty deeds of this brotherhood, 
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chatting with some of the fraternity, or 
enjoying the fine air and beautiful pro- 
spect which surrounds the plaoe. 
The church contains nothing remarkable. 
Below the church is an extensive vault 
ealled the Carneria, or Charnel-house, 
which is one of the most horrifying and 
disgusting spectacles I ever beheld. Here, 
those monks, who die in the convent, are 
dressed in their clericals, and fiied up in 
niches until they fall to decay. The bones 
of such are taken and nailed upon the 
walls, in regular order, so as to form a 
kind of decoration ; and the skulls are 
likewise arranged in rows along the ceiling. 
In one of the. sides of this vault are two 
enclosed coffins, containing the bodies of 
two friars, who diee in odour of sanctity. 



CASA BELLA MADONNA DI MANRESA. 

This building is situated opposite the 
new Central Hospital* and was erected in 
the year 1751 at the expense of D. Pietro 
Infante, Grand Prior of Crato in Portugal. 
It contains a small church of an oval 
form, which is one of the neateat houses of 
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worship I have seen in Malta. The whole 
establishment is remarkable for the plain* 
ness and simplicity of its architecture; and 
at the same time, for its clean and decent 
appearance. It consists of several passages 
or corridors, on the walls of which are 
hung a vast variety of old paintings, 
arranged in symmetrical order, and lined 
on both sides with small room.«, each con- 
taining the most necessary articles of 
household forniture. In one angle of the 
building is a spacious yard, very tastefully 
laid out with flowers. 

This institution was originally intended 
as a place of retreat for such persons as 
wished to perform the Exercises of St 
Ignatius, consisting of meditations for ten 
successive days, during which time they 
secluded themselves from the rest of the 
world, and gave up ail their temporal cares. 
At present it is used for the same pur- 
pose, by a portion of the clergy, during 
eight days by such as are about to present 
themselves for ordination. The three days 
of Carnival is another seaooh when this 
^tffbliflhment is sometimes crowded with 
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Ae more religiously disposed from among 
tte respectable classes of the people, who 
pass the time here in. seeing masses, in 
hearing sermons, confessing, meditation, 
and other devout duties. Twice a year, 
also three days are appointed for such of 
the country people who desire to avail 
themselves of the quiet retirement and 
religious privileges which this place affords* 
The establishment provides nothing but 
soup and lodging for any of the above; so 
that all fKirsons wishing to enjoy better 
fare must bring it along with them. 

A spacious apartment in the building is 
set apart as the public refectory. This is 
supplied with chairs and tables for the 
convenience of the inmates, who during 
their stay generally dine together. 

Among the edifying spectacles, exhibit-^ 
ed in this place during the seasons of seclu- 
sion, was a figure representing a soul suf- 
fering the tortures of hell, so constructed, 
as by the motion of a wheel it was'envelop- 
ed in flames, which moved in rapid succes- 
sion round the victim, together with hid- 
eous snakes writhing themselves about his 
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body and adding increased tortures to his 
sufferings. Whatever may have been the 
reaj effect of such a sight» it has lately 
been suppressed* 

Besides the above, there are two other 
churches in Floriana, one dedicated to St. 
Publius, and the other colled delflmmaco* 
kita Concezione di Maria; which latter 
appertains to the Gorernment. It is gene- 
rally known by the name of Sarria, «> 
called after the Cavalier F. Martino de 
Sarria, who founded it in the year 1585. 
In consequence of a vow made during the 
time of thq plague, it was repaired and en- 
larged by the Order in 1676, but contains 
Rowing worth noticing. On the walls 
are hungjnany small pictures, pbced there 
as the fulfillflfient of vows, representing the 
persons in their distress, and the real or 
iinaginary causa of their deliverance. 

Having terminated the cirauit of Floriana, 
I shall now pass over to observe what is 
most remarkable on the opposite side .of 
th^ ^^reat Harbouri including the three 
toiyn* -of Bongo, Buraiola,and Seuglea. 
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This division of the island contains 
several small bays or creeks, formed by 
narrow peninsulas of land jutting out into 
the Great Harbour. On the two principal 
of these stand the cities of Borgo and 
Senglea, separated by a piece of water 
which runs inland as far as the centre of 
Burmola, and called formerly the Port of 
the Gal lies. As the former of the abpve 
mentioned cities was the first residence of 
the Order, we shall give it the precedence 
in the following description. 

BORGO OR CITTA VITTORIOSA. 



Orf the arrival of the Knights of St. 
John at Malta in 1590, this spot, which at 
that time was only occupied by a few huts» 
was lielected as the place of their residence* 
and from that circumstance took the name 
of the Bwrgh or Borgo. AfCer the victory 
gained over the Turks in 1666, ( a short 
sketch of which I shall give at the end of 
the description of the three cities ) it was 
digmfied with the tiUe of the Citth nUo^ 
riota, or the Fictorioua City; in comme- 
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moration of which defeati a statue of 
Victory was erected by the Graudmastes, 
in the square of St. Lawrence^ which exists 
to the present day. This city continued to 
be the seat of government until the year 
1571, when the whole body of the knights 
moved over to Valletta, which from that 
time became the conventual residence of 
the Order. 

The site on which the small town of 
Borgo stands is very uneven, the streets 
are unpaved, narrow and irregular, and 
consequently not remarkably clean. In 
general the houses are built much in the 
«ame manner with those of Valletta, but 
come far behind the latter in the neatness 
ef their exterior, and the finish of their 
interior. Though there are several wealthy 
penons resident ia the city it is chiefly 
iabaUted by die soeoad and third dasses 
of the people^ ftanj of whom are engaged 
ia tibie seafaring lUie* 

The ibner Me of thd peniasvta is not 
walled in with fortifications these being 
rendered unnecessary by the castie of St. 
Angelo, and the forts of the Point and St. 
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Michael, on the opposite town of Senglea, 
The outer side, however, towards the bay 
called Calcara, is defended by a strong 
wall which reaches the whole length of the 
city and encloses it by forming an angle at 
the termination of the above mentioned 
bay, and continues the line until it joins 
with the Harbour of the Gallies. That 
part of the bulwark which crosses the 
peninsula is defended by a deep ditch, 
which is traversed by a bridge leading into 
the city, and by the cavaliers of St. John 
and St. James which overlook the entrance. 
The chief defence of the city, as aUo of the 
Great Harbour, is the Castle of St. Angelo, 
which on account of its importance merits 
a more particular description. 



CASTLE OF ST. ANOELO. 

The first notice which we have of the 
occupation of this site for a place of de- 
fence is in the year 870, when the Arabs, 
after dispossessing the Greeks, erected 
here a small fort for the purpose of guard- 
ing their marauding vessels which anchored 
in the Great Harbour. On the* arrival 
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of the Knights of St. John it was mad* 
the chief bulwark of the town^ and.conse 
quently was very much enlarged. In 1681 
new fortifications were added to it undei 
the auspices of the Grandmaster Gregori< 
Carafa, and finally it assumed its present 
state in the year 1690, under the reign o1 
Adrian de Wignacourt, as may be seen 
from an inscription over the outer gate. 

Towards the mouth of the Great Har- 
bour this fortress presents an imposing 
front, consisting of four batteries, built one 
above another in the style of an amphi^ 
theatre, mounting fifty-one guns beside 
those which are posted on the cavalier and 
the walls connected with it. The fort is 
separated from the town of Borgo by a 
ditch, into which the sea runs from the 
two harbours which flfuik it at both ex- 
tiemiiies. This ditch is about twenty-five 
yards in uiudi, and accordiihg to tradition 
occuj/ies tho ancient site of the temple of 
the goddess Juno. 

St. Angelo is at present garrisoned by a 
detarhmrMit of British artillery, under the 
GouuniiUcl of a captain who occupies the 
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building formerly tenanted by the Grand- 
master. The only object of interest to be 
noticed within the walls is an extensive 
powder magaziney and a small Gothic 
chapel built on a level with the uppermost 
battery, and containing two sienite pillars 
which were probably brought by the 
Knights from the island of Rhodes. 



YXGTVAiillfO TABD. 

A large extent ''of the inner wharf of 
Borgo is occupied by a range of magazines, 
with a covered porticoj furnished with 
everything necessary for the supply of the 
British fleet. This plaeo isr called the 
Victuailing Yard. 

A little further from these Imildings 
there wete three long arched entrances, 
where the gallies of the Knights were 
drawn up to undergo repairs, but they have 
lately been demolished, and in the room 
of them has been built a very bi*autifal 
edifice for the use of Her Majesty's Naval 
Bakery. 
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The row of buildings which line the mole 
above the magazines are at present occupi- 
ed by the office arid the officers belonging 
to this naval establiishment ; they were 
formerly the residence of the Captain apd 
Lieutenant General of the fleet of the O^- 
der, and of the Commanders of the gallies* 



Inquisitor's Palace. 

This is an extensive buildings situated 
in the street called Strada delta Porta 

• Maggiorey and at present forms the mess« 
house for the officers of the British gar- 
rison stationed at the barri^cks ofEort St. 
Michael in S^nglea. There is nothing 
particular to be noticed in the iipper part 
of the edifice^ and the passages which lead 

. down to. the cells underground} and which 
formed the prisonhouse of the ,poor wret- 
ches who unfortunately fell into the hands 
of this tribunal, have long siijica be?n wall* 
ed up, About, ten years ago* '\yhilht dig- 
ging to form a wine-cellarj^ a r^ck^ wa5 
discovered in pue ^ of the ai}bterranpoaa 
apartments. 
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The oflSce of the luquisition was intro- 
duced into the island of Malta by Pop& 
Gregorio XIII in the year 1574, during 
the reign of John de la Cassiera. This 
circumstance took place on account of an 
action brought against the bishop of Malta 
by the Grandmaster, for interfering with 
Ihe religious concerns of the Knights, 
which had ever been ruled and directed by 
a council of the Order. In order to decide 
to what lengths the bishop's jurisdiction 
should extend, Gregory agreed to send an 
Inquisitor to Malta, whose intervention, 
however, was not accepted until the Coun- 
cil of the Order had exacted a promise 
from the sovereign pontiflf]^ that the officer 
sent from the court of Rome should never 
act but in conjunction with the Grand- 
master, the Bishops the Prior of the church 
of St» John, and the Vice Chancellor of the 
Order; by wkich means this new tribunal 
was divided between the Inquisition and 
the principal officers of the state. Biit this 
prudent arrangement lasted a very short 
'time. The Inquisitors, from a spirit ^of 
emuktion so common among theinselve8> 
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and on pretence of maintaining the autho- 
rity of the Holy See, contrived to get 
fresh assessors; and* in order to become 
absolute in their tribunal, endeavoured to 
establish a degree of domination in the 
island, and frequently struggled hard to 
make it supersede the legitimate one. To 
effect this purpose, they pursued the fol- 
lowing method : any Maltese who was de- 
sirous of throwing off the authority of the 
Order might address himself to the office 
of the Inquisition, which immediately pre- 
sented him with a brief of i^ndepend^nce, 
to which was given the.n.ame of patent. 
Those who took out the patei^t were called 
the Patentees of the Inquisition^; which im- 
plied, that in consequence of the said pa- 
rent, they and all their fi^mily were under 
the immediate protection of 'the Holy See; 
90 that in all Clauses, either civil or crimi- 
xial, th^ patentee was first tried in Malta 
by the tribunal of th,e Inquisition^ and^ if 
the condemned party thought proper to 
make a last appeal to the Cpi^rt of Ron(ie, 
be was there tried a second tii^e by 9 tri- 
bunal called La JRota. Whilst the trial 
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lasted, their persons were^i^ecure^ and the 
government of the Qrder could neither 
comihit them to prison^ nor punish theioi 
in any manner whatsbev^r. 

During the reign of la Gassier^ the In* 
qnisition had carfied its designs to such a^ 
pitchi that three of the holy brotherhood 
were seized for foruiing a plan^ in eon- 
junction with some Spanish knights, to 
murder the Grandma^er, In 1657, four* . 
teen years after the establishment of the 
tribunal, the Grand Inquisitor Odi raided 
disturbances by his interference in tTi6 
election of a Grandmaster; and in the 1711 
one named Deici carried his pretetiiiiond 
to the highest degree of arrogance. He 
began by insolently demanding that the 
carriage of tbo Grandmaster should stop" 
on meeting his ; and afterwaf^s ihsiist^tf 
that the infirmary belonging to the Order 
should for the future be under his juris- 
diction, 

Tf^is hospital, which had ever beferi re- 
garded as the most privileged iip6t oh the 
island, ami*into which evem^tbeMairshal of 
the Order could not enter within leaving 
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his truncheon at the door, was entrusted 
to the care of some French Knights, who 
were particularly zealous for th^ liberties, 
and who acknowledged no superior autho- 
rity, hut that of the Grand Hospitaller, 
who alone was pern^itted free entrance 
without leaving behind him the ensings of 
his dignity ; yet even here the officers of 
the inquisition had the audacity to enter 
by surprise, . and to begin their visits of 
examination. But the moment the Over- 
seer of the infirmary was informed of their 
conduct, he obliged them to repart imme- 
diately, and declared null and void all their 
proceedings. The Inquisitor Delci did not 
stop here; but without the smallest atten* 
tion to the rights of the sovereign, and to 
prove his own superiority, distributed a 
great number of patents, such as we have 
already nientionedt declaring in the most 
absolute terms,that every Maltese to whom 
they were granted became from that mo- 
ment exempt from all obedience to the 
legitimate sovereign.* 

• See Boisgelin, vol. ii. p. 140, 195, 220 ; and Vertot, 
torn- iv. p. 225 e seq. 
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Tliis tribunal continued its proceedings 
until the arrival of the French, who expel- 
led them from the island, and confiscated 
all their property. 



CnpRCiiES AND Monasteries of Borgo 

SL DominicU Convent, 
Opposite the Inquisitor"^ Palace is a 
convent dedicated to St. Dominic, which 
is at present occupied by a few friars of 
the same order. The upper division of the 
building consists of several passages, can* 
tainin^ the cells of the monks ; bat the 
whole is in a very delapidated condition, 
and unless repaired will soon fall to ruin. 
The church connected with the convent 
might once have made some preteaee to 
elegance, but at present it has the appear- 
ance of being the worse for wear. 

Church of St. Lawrence, 
This is the parish-church of th6 cttta 
Vittoriosa, and during the residence of the 
Order iu this city, was made use of by 
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them as their place of public worship. It 
contains several commodious chapelsi and 
is rather richly ornamented* On one side 
stands an image of St. Lawrence, holding 
a large silver gridiron in his hand. This 
article was presented to the church by a 
Maltese^ on the anniversary of the feast of 
the saintyin fulfilment of a vow made. by 
him during the prevalence of the cholera. 
The gridirou is about one yard and a half 
long, and three quarters wide. The cost 
was 800 scudi, or 661. I8s. 4fd. 

Santa Maria dei Grecu 

This was formerly one of the chapels 
which belonged to the Greeks who followed 
the Knights of St. John from Rhodes. The 
numbar of this persuasion having greatly 
didiinishedy this chapel was granted to the 
FraieUi^oS St Joseph^ who have it in their 
possession at the present day. The only 
object of interest worth noticing here is 
the sword and hat, which the Grandmaster 
La Valletta wore» on. the d«g» ia which he 

* > 7or the sisnification of this t«m see note pagt 
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drove the Tutfc* from thd island. They 
ar9< preserved in a gUsdOAd6| With the fol* 
lowing ifiseriptioii engratred dxk ittdtble slab 
underneath: 

Emmanuel Aohanus 

Magnus Ordinis Hieros, Magister 

Saeellum Deiparae Virgini 

Consumatrice sacrum 

Veimtate eonlapsmi 

cum omni cultu 

Re^ituit. amo MDCCVXXIX 

Idemque ptovideniia sua cavit 

ut injuria superiorum temporum neglecta 

decentiore loco servetrentur 

Ensis et Gakrus 

quae Joannes Valletta 

ejusdem prdinis Supremus Magister 

anno MDXLV 

Turcis deviotis 

MeUtoe obsidhnersoluta 

Republica bene gesta servataque 

lubens ei laetus 

Heic sospes Dei genetrici 

suspenderat. 
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Content of Sia. Scekutica- 
Dariog the time of the Bishop Gargallo, 
the nuns composing this sisterhood were 
transported from the Citta Notabtle> their 
original resi4ence9 to the present convent 
Mrhich had formerly belonged to the Ursu- 
line nuns of the Order of St. John* This 
was considered so great an innovation by 
the citizens of the Notabile, that the Com- 
mander Lascaris» afterwards Grandmaster, 
was sent to escort them in safety, lest they 
should be seized by the fury of. the people. 
The convent is large, and has a very 
neat church connected with it On either 
side of the altar is a grated window, where 
the nuns are permitted to com^e, in order 
to hear mass* In ane of these there is a 
small opening, from which they receive 
the Holy Communion. 
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BIRMULA OB CITTA COSPICUA. 



Tills city lies inland between Borgo and 
Senglea, and is surrounded with a strong 
bulwark, which commences at the counter- 
scarp of the former, and joins on with the 
walls of the latter, where they overlook 
the inner harbour, called the Port of the 
French, This fortification was commenced 
in the year 1638, during the reign of the 
Grrandmaster Lascaris, under the superin- 
tendence of the engineer Vincenzo Macu- 
lano, a Domenican friar sent over by the 
Pope for the purpose. The design of the 
defence was much enlarged under the 
Grandmaster Perellos, and was finallj com- 
pleted by Manoel de Vilhena in 1730. 

On the hill, called Sta. Margarita which 
is situated just without the chief entrance 
of the Citta Vittoriosa, is a nunnery de- 
dicated to that saint, and also a conserva- 
tory for girls, under the direction of the 
Bishop of Malta. At the foot of the hil 1 is 
a monastery of Carmelite monks, dedica- 
ted to Sta.Teresa. The parish church called 
della Concezione is a spacious building, but 
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contains little worthy the attention of the 
traveller. 

The chief part of the town of Birmula 
is situated on a low site, and is very thick- 
ly populated. The streets are generally 
narrow and irregular, and a great propor- 
tion of the houses, especially those situat- 
ed near the walls, are nothing better than 
hovels. Ill this quarter, the city presents 
a very miserable appearance, not only frpm 
the mean aspect of the dwellings, but from 
the great accumulation of stones and 
rubbish which crowd the fortifications. 
One side of the wharf of the small harbour 
of Birmuk is occupied by the old dockyard 
and nava) arsenal, provided with every 
thing requisite for the supply of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean* Part of the 
opposite shore i% also taken up with ma- 
gazines, destined for the same purpose. 

The extreme southern point of the Bir-i 
mula fortifications is defended by the f'ort 
St* Francesco, di Paola, garrisoned at pre- 
sent by a detachment; of English infantry. 
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THE NEW DOCK YARD. 

This magnificent ornament was for a 
very long time^designed by the Order of 
St. John; in fact during the reing of the 
Grandmaster Rohan its construction was 
commenced in the Harbour of the French, 
but on account of some unforeseen diffi- 
culties its continuation was suspended. 

In the year 1816 the British Govern- 
ment meditated likewise such a work at a 
short distance from the site on which the 
present exists ; but as after some years of 
labour and considerable expense, the rock 
had beep found porous and full of cracks, 
it was also given up. 

The site for the construction of this 
splendid addition tp the port of Malta was 
made by cutting off the inner extremity 
of the harbour of the Gallies precisely 
opposite the mfurket of Birmula. On each 
side around the doqk are seen now build- 
ings^suitabb for manufa^cturing and repair- 
ing steam-engines and other naval articles 
as also coal wharfs &c. and thus they 
include all stores of different Naval de- 
partments 
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The. foundation of the work was laid in 
1841; and the first pile was driven in the 
sping of 1843, under the superintendence 
of Rear Admiral Sir John Lewis. The first | 
stone of the wall of the bason was laid on 
the 1st of May, 184S, at a depth of AS 
feet and 6 inches below the level of the 
sea; and. the first stone of the Dock- Yard 
was solemnly laid by H. E. the Governor | 
Sir Patrick Stuart on the gSth of June, 
1844 occurring the anniversary of her I 
most gracious majesty Queen Victoria's \ 
coronation. The ceremony was attended 
by the eclat that so important an occasion ^ 
merited. The dock was opened also by 
the late Governor under the superinten- | 
dence of Bear- Admiral Sir Lucius Curtis ; 
but the first vessel which entered its gates 
for the purpose of being overhauled was 
H. M. Steamer Antelope under the Rear 
Admiral Superintendent Edward Harvey; 
the Antelope was received in the dock on 
Saturday the 5th of September, 1S48. 
Thus Sir John Lewis had the honor of 
eommeneing this splendid ornament; Sir L. 
Curtis had the principal share in directing 
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its continuation ; and Rear Admiral £dw» 
Harvey had the honor of first rendering it 
practically usefUl. 

. The following account of its dimensions,, 
and the persons who bare been principally 
engaged in planning and directing the 
construction of its different parts, will we 
believe, be found tolerably correct : 

Whole length from entrance to th6^ head.. 310 feet» 
Length of floor inside. • •••••••.*»•»••••. 230 ,» ^ 

Width at level of Coping 82 „ 

Depth of water in dock. • • • • » • • . • 25 „ 

Depth of water upon the apron. •»••••»•• 23 „ 

The plan of the dock was the result of 
an inspection by Capt. Bradreth, R. £, 
Director of Works to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. The plan and working drawings 
were furnished by W. Scamp Esq. to whom 
is also due in a great measure, the honor of 
. the execution of this noble and useful. work* 
The works were carried on by Mr. Walter 
Elliot from 184S to May 18i7, wli^n the 
4o£k itself was completed. The Caisson 
was built in Englaadt and .fitted up in 
Malta; and the removal of the Coff^jr^Dam, 
aa well as die immedis^te chmrgie q£ :^ 
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works in coonectioa with the dock, ^vere 
in the skilful hiuids of Mr. John Scott 
Tuckeri late Admiralty Engineer at Ber- 
muda. 

The estimated cost of the dock, as laid 
before Parliament, was £46,000 ; it has, 
howeveir cost £60,000; the Caisson costs 
about £3>000, and the Factory buildings 
£40,000. What immense benefit to the 
island the expenditure of the principal 
part of this enormous sum in wa^es and 
materials has been, it is useless for us to 
describe; but we consider this to have 
been but a trifling part of the advantage. 
The presence of so many able Engineers 
and foremen has been, we doubt not, of 
considerable service to the native workmen, 
and many of them will have the occasion 
to lookback with satisfaction and gratitude 
to the day when they first began to con- 
tribute their portion to this splendid mo- 
nument of British KberaMty. 

'We congratulate the Mother Country on 
the completion of her magnificent work 
and our Island on its acquisition of this 
proof of British affection. It is indeed a 
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work fraaght with much implortanee to 
Englaiid as the first maritime power, and 
will, in a mercantile point of view, prove 
no leas beneficial to the inhabitants of 
this Island. 

A few years after the dock was complet- 
ed, it was not found sufBcientiy large to 
admit large steamers^ ahd it was therefore 
fouud necessary to extend it to the whole 
length of the old market of Cospicua, 
these new workis were solemnly inaugurat- 
ed on the return of Admiral Lord Lyons 
with the fleet 'from the Crimea— «A iiew 
fortress has also of late years been con^ 
structed over tiie Dock Yard, called the 
Verdala Fortress. 



Fellowtng the road leading north from 
the abovementioned fort^ we arrive at the 
outskirts of the city of 

SENGlEAoRlSOLA. 

This city is situated. upon the peninsula 
opposite Borgo, having the Harbour of the 
(xallies on oae side, and that of the French 
on the othet* Towards the former it is not 
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walied in, but a strong bastion extends the 
whole length of the town towards the lat- 
ter and then crosses the peninsula at the 
entrance of the principal gate, forming an 
exact counterpart to the fortifications oa 
the opposite side: so that a line run across 
the extremiiies of the Galley Port would 
connect the walls of both cities. The chief 
defence of Senglea is the strong fortress of 
St. Michael which commands the entrance 
into the town, as well as the two harbours 
by which it is flanked. This fort was erect* 
ed in the year 1552 by the Grandmaster 
John d'Omedes; the walls and other forti- 
fications were raised in the subsequent 
reign by Claude de la Sengle, from whom 
the city took its name. Previous to this 
was called Chersoneso, and after the siege 
of 1565 was known by the name oilsola or 
the Cittci InviUa, 

On t'le mole of the inner harbour is 
the Merchant*s Yard, where all Maltese 
vessels and boats are built; on the outer^ 
towards the end, is a large building, former* 
ly appropriated to the Captains of the gal- 
lies, but now being improved, is occupied 
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by several ofRcers of the Dock Yard De- 
partment. This \diarf is known by the name 
of La Sirena, (the Syren) fronn the circum- 
stance that a figure of this creature former- 
ly stood over the entrance into a small 
cave, at the commencement of the mole, 
to which the natives were accustomed an- 
ciently to resort as a place of amusement. 
Senglea is in every respect superior to 
Borgo and Birmula. It contains many 
well-built houses, and the streets are in 
general tolerably good, though none of 
them are paved. It includes one large 
' church and a monastery : the former dedi- 
cated to the Nativity of the Virgin Mary,' 
and the latter to St. Philip. On the wall 
just inside the entrance of the church is a 
marble slab, containing an inscription, put- 
up to record the fidelity of the inhabitants, 
during the siege, and obstinate refusal to 
accept the offered bribes from the Turks 
in order that they should desert the Order; 
for which gallant action they were freed 
from the annual tribute, which they pre-- 
viously paid to the knights. The writing • 
is as foJlows! 
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D. O. M. 

Afn^pUss. Hier. Ordini, 

Principi MunificentissimOf 

Md0if et Bellicae virtuiis remuneraiqri 

cb Uberatum populum ab onere census 

decreto sscri conciUi status 

sdito, Magisterio vacante^ 

IX F0bruarii MDC ab Incamato Christo 

Sengka Chitas Invicia 

Graii animi monumentum p. 



Oa the wharf of the Sirena is a small 
establishment, founded in the year 1794 by 
Kicola Dioglj and Maria Cornelia, two 
wealthy Maltese, for the reception of fe- 
male eonvalescenis belonging to this city 
and the village Siggiewi, who are received 
md lodged here for eight days after they 
leave the Publie Hospital. There is a small 
chapel connected with this institution* 

COTTONBRA FOBTIFTCaTIOHS. 

This vast bulwark, extending' for several 
miles from the city Vittorio^a round the 
whole of Birmula wi^h the Firenzuoia forti- 
ficationsj and joining the bastion of Sen- 
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glea, was built fn the year 1670 by the 
Grandmaster Nicholas Cotoner, and ori- 
ginally irAtended as a safe retreat for the' 
whole population of the country in case of 
a siege. The fort of St. Salvador, erected 
by the Grandmaster Manoel de Viihena, 
occupies an elevated position on the Cot- 
tonera lines, about a mile to the east of 
Vittoriosa, and completely commands that 
city. In case of attack, thissituation would 
be very dangerous in the hands of an 
enemy. 

CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 

Without the gate of Jt. Salvador, situat- 
ed in a very pleasant and elevated spot, 
stands the above convent, built under the 
auspices of the Grandmaster Manoel de 
Viihena. The only object worth noticing, 
in the church is a small chapel, built after 
the model of the House of Loreto, 

NAVAL HOSPITAL. 

The hill upon which this building is e- 
rected is known by the name oi Bighi^ so 
called after a Prior of the same name^ who 
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built a residence for himself on the present 
site of the Hospital. It is situated on a 
amall piece of land, jutting out between 
the bay called Renella and that oiCalcara. 
Until within the last five years, when the 
Naval Hospital was removed to this spot» 
it occupied a building within the walls of 
Vittoriosa. The present establishment is 
well worth the traveller's attention* Tbe 
edifice is'neat and extensive, and every 
thing requisite for the comfort of the pa- 
tients is amply provided, A wide space of 
ground is walled in round the building, 
and is planted with shrubs and trees, fbm>« 
fng a delightful walk for such as are oon- 
v^escent. 

FORT RICASOLI. 

- This fort was founded in the year 1670 
by the Cavalier GianfrancescoRicasoli, wha 
contributed the sum of £3000 towards de- 
fraying the expences of the building, and 
endowed it with a large portion of his in- 
come. The Grandmaster Cottoner publicly 
acknowledged his gi-atitude to the knight 
for so generous an action, and ordered that 
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it should be called after his name, Ricasoli. 
This fortress is built on the extreme 
point of an angular projection, and corire- 
sponds with Su Elmo on the c^posite 
shore. The two forts together command 
the entrance into the Great Harbour. In 
itself it is a pliftce of consideration strength* 
and 18 addilionaliy guarded by the bul* 
warks which extend and ramify towards 
the Cottonera lines* From the sea, this 
forty if tolerably garrisoned, would be 
quite impregnable. From the land side it 
eottid only be reached by surmounting a 
long successioa of strongly delended post^ 
at each of which the assailants would be 
subject to imminent, almost insuperable 
danger* 

On the Srd of April I807| this fort wae 
the scene <^an event,. whidi asitis but 
Rttle knowiv, oftay be worth recording; 
During the piogreas of the war, when the 
necttisl^ of large military supplies waa 
hardliy »tisfted hy the reso^ffcee of Our 
fcoun^, the espe^ie&t was adopted by out 
£kQTer^ei|titf entering into aco&uiierdal 
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engaged^ for a certain reinaneraiion, to 
levy troop«» according to the emergencj, 
jErom the peasantry of different countriest 
to be rendered disposable for foreign set* 
vice when that service did not seem to re» 
quire more trustworthy or veteran troops. 
A French noble proposed to raise for the | 
Mediterranean service a r^ment compos- 
ed entirely of Greeks. The bargain being 
struck, he proceded togather together from 
the LevantyArchipelago and the Continent, 
a horde of various men, Ghreeks, Albanians, 
Sclavonians, and what not, vrfio were to 
be enrolled under ihe English banners, 
with tbe title of FrobergU Regiment. In a 
short time they were equipped, transport- 
ed to Malta, and appointed to occupy this 
fort. The offii^ers who. had been placed 
oyer them wese chiefly Genuaas; and in 
iMrder to perfect them more, an English 
drill-seigeaat or two, with an officer, wete 
apt>9tnted to the same duty, and some ar^ 
tillerymen as usual remained in the garri«- 
son to superintend the guns. The sevmty 
ekerdbed over the Frobergs by their 
Aomuunders was increasingly a^graf ed. 
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when they found that all the specious pro- 
mises of professional dignity, with which 
they had been lured into the service, were 
vain and delusive. A frequent use of bo- 
dily punishment, often inflicted by caprice 
ripened these soldiers for rebellion, and 
the occasion of an officer striking a drum- 
mer on the face with a cane was the signal 
for open revolt* Several officers were 
killed by the rebels, and finally they clos- 
ed the gates against the garrison of Vallet- 
ta and declared themselves independant. 

In their stronghold, these rebels bid de- 
fiance to the numerous troops that were 
at that time stationed in the garrison, and 
the dubious measures Of the mtliCary gov^ 
emor Yilletes, then second in eommand, 
so far assisted them, as to leave ontfaing to 
be dreaded but the. consequence of block- 
ade, which was established forthwilfa. An 
English artillery^officer and sdvemi of his 
men, who were still imprisoned witkin the 
fort, were obliged to assist in pointing the 
guns, and firing over &hot into the eity*^ 

The scarcity of provisions, and thoab^ 
senceof all subordination among the revoi* 
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tersj soon produced integtiQo quarreU, 
which, as Quight be expeeted ia such & 
company, sooa terminated in bloodshed. 
Thi« state of things did not continue leng; 
a large section burst open the gates,^ threw 
themselves in the midst <tf die Eng^Iish 
troops, leaving behind about one hundred 
and fifty <tf their eompanions in posaeasion 
of the. fort. 

These tesolat^ fellows still continued to 
man the walls, and to keep up their former 
hostile proceedings* Their affairs, how- 
ever,, were soon rendered desperat?". An 
English Naval officer, named Capt. Collins, 
offered to take upon himself the capture 
of the fort; and accordingly succeeded in 
storming it. by night, and in securing all 
the men, with the ejceeption of six, who 
took possession of the powde»<^magazine, 
and there defied the ^oursge of the assail- 
ants, by protesting that they would blow 
it up in case they persevered in their en- 
deavours to seize tbem« 

Of the number taken, ten were hung and 
fifteen, musketted* on the plain of Floria- 
na. Their execution, however, was car- 
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ried on in the most inhuman and barba- 
rous manner. Pinioned and handcuffed, 
they were made to kneel upoo their cof&QS 
without being blindfolded, and after the 
first volley fired at them, several, still 
clinging to life, rose lip and ran about the 
plain pursued by the soldiers like so many 
hares. One in particular made great eifortM 
tb escape; after stumbling close by a well 
into which he had attempted to throw him- 
self, he managed to reach the bastions, 
from which he cast himself headlong the 
height of one hundred and fifty feet. The 
soldiers in pursuit followed him to the 
place of his fall where, finding that he still, 
lived, they soon put an end to his mise- 
rable existence. 

But to return to the six rebels, who 
cop.tinued in possess'on of the powder 
magazine. Confident of making advantag- 
eous terms with the Governor, they per- 
sisted in their obstinate resistance, and 
made no advances towards a surreader. 
From time to time some one presented 
himself in order to negotiate with the be- 
siegers, but to no avail ; nothing but an 
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unconditional surrender would be listened 
to by the commandant. Five day^ passed 
away in this manner, during which time all 
their urgent entreaties for provisions were 
obbtlnateJy refused, and the unfortunate 
wretches were reduced to a naost pitiable 
condition. On the sixth these entreaties 
were pressed with additional importunities, 
and seconded with the threat, that in case 
of a refusal, or the non-assurance of par- 
don, they would blow up the fort as Foon 
aJ% the first vesper-bell tolled from St. 
John's cathedral. No notice was taken of 
this desperate menace, nor any thought 
entertained that these six men valued life 
so little as to join together in so horrible 
a design for their own destruction. AH 
was still until the appointed hour, when 
the; fatal crash was heard, the stones of 
the magazine were seen rising in the air, 
and the whole building, with a part of the 
fortification, was reduced to ruins. The 
loss sustained by the besiegers from this 
explosion was considerable. 

Some time had already elapsed, and the 
affair of the rebels had ceased to be talked 
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of, when a priest returning home on a 
donkey, from a rather solitary quarter in 
the direction af the fort, was assailed by 
a man dressed in the Froberg uniform, who 
pointed his musket at him over a wall, 
and apparently intended to make him the 
receptacle of its contents. The affrighced 
father immediately took to his heels, and 
upon his arrival at home made known the 
circumstance to the police. An armed 
body was forthwith sent in pursuit of the 
bandit, which succeeded in discovering the- 
retreat of the six poor wretches, whom it 
was imagined had been blown up with the 
magazMie. Pale and emaciated they were 
secured with ease, and led into the town, 
and soon afterwards received the full re- 
ward of their inhuman deeds by a public 
execution. 

From their own account of their escape, 
it appears, that during the siege they had 
C()ntinued to carry out one of the mines to 
the precints of the fortifications, leavmg 
but a slender wall to abstruct their re- 
treat, which they might throw down in 
a moment, during the night, without any 
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noise, when they wished to escape. Until 
this work was completed, the; continued 
to make every appearance of holding out, 
but when all was ready, a train of pow- 
der was laid at sufficient distance to secure 
them from the effects of the explosion, and 
which they kindled at the precise time of 
their threat. It seems to have been the 
hope of the rebels, that in getting free 
from the fort, they might fall in with some 
vessel on the coast, and thus make their 
escape from the island. It afterwards ap- 
peared, that they had actually attempted 
to seize a small boat, upon which occasion 
they narrowly escaped being apprehended. 



SIEGE OF B0R60 AND SFNGLEA. 

As I have had occasion during the fore- 
going description to revert several times 
to the siege of 1665, in which the above 
two cities were invested for upwards of 
two months, I shall proceed to give a short 
account of that event, in order that by the 
associations of history, an increased inter- 
est raey be fell in examining the locJit'es 
with which they are connected. 
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After the capture of^ St. Elmo by the 
Turksj ivhich I have already noticed in 
my description of that fort, a christian 
slave was sent from the Turkish camp to 
St. Angelo, in order to propose a negotia* 
tion; but being sent back with an aswer 
of defianccj the entire peninsulas of the 
Bourg and La Sangle were invested with* 
out delay. The latter town, and its princi- 
pal defence, fort St. Michael, were the 
points against which the besiegers directed 
their fire. Several batteries, planted on 
Mount Sceberras and the hill of Corradin, 
campletely commanded these posts, and as 
they were esteemed the weakest, the 
flower of the Order undertook their de- 
fence. The harbour of the French alone 
remained open, and here the Ottoman 
leather determined to make his principal 
assault; but as it was impossible for a 
flotilla to pass under the batteries of St. 
Augelo without certain destruction, he 
determined to adopt the expedient of 
transporting a number of boats from Mar'%. 
samuscetto into the Great Harbour, across 
the isthmus which joins Mount Sceberras 
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to the mainland. The desertion of a Greek 
officer from his service, however, put the 
knights in timely possession of this 
project, and occasioned it to be materially 
altered. 

Thus forewarned, the Grandmaster pre- 
pared to defeat the contemplated assault. 
The seaward walls of La Sangle were 
heightened by his orders, and the cannon 
on them brought to command the inner 
port at every point; while a vast stockade, 
extending from Mount Corradino to the 
point of Senglea was formed, by driving 
huge piles into the shallow water, and 
then fixing a chain on the top of them by 
means of iron rings. In order to remote 
this barrier, Mustapha dispatched a band 
of expert swimmers under the cloud of 
night, with axes in their girdles, to open a 
ppssage through the booms and palisades;, 
but the Jioice of these adventurers alarmed 
the garrison, and the guns on the walls 
immediately commenced a fierce cannonade* 
Benig too elevated, they threw their shot 
over the heads of the Turks, and therefore 
proved ineffective ; but at the suggestion 
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of Admiral de Monte^ a party of Maltese 
swimmers were dispatched againts xhem, 
and, after a sanguinary water comba^, 
completely routed the Turks. A subse- 
quent attempt was made to destroy the 
boomd and stakes, by means of cables 
worked on the shore by ship capstans; but 
this also was baffled by the intrepidity of 
the marines, who swam out again and cut 
the ropes. 

Enraged- at being thus circumvented in 
a favourite project, the Pasha, oti the 5th 
of July, ordered his guns to open simulta- 
neously on the two towns. Accordingly, 
the vast batteries which had been raised on 
the hill of Sta. Margarita and the rock of 
Co^adino commenced a furious cannonade 
against Fort St. Michael, and the bulwark 
of Senglea, while those on Mount Scebei- 
ras and the hill of Salvador played on Borgo 
and the castle of St. Angelo. The canno- 
nade did not cease until considerable 
breaches were made in the advanced works 
of both towns, and the Pasha was only de- 
layed from making an attempt to storm 
the latter^ from a desire that the Viceroy 
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of Algiers would sood arriYe with a rein- 
forcement to share in the assault. 

Hassan, the leader of the algerine troops^ 
soon came> accompanied by two thoosand 
five hundred chosen soldiers. He was the 
son of the famous Barbarossa, and the son- 
in-law of the scarcely less famous Dragut, 
who lost his life on the cape on which 
Fort Tigne stands. To this young warrior 
was committed, at his own request, the 
land attack on Fort St. Michael, and to 
Candelissa his lieutenant, the maritime 
part of the enterprise. Under his superin- 
tendence, and in accordance with the 
Pasha's originat progect, a number of boats 
were dragged overland from Marsamuscetto 
and launched in the Great Harbour, where 
they w^ere manned with four thousand Af- 
gerine and Turkish soldiers. Under a gulf- 
ing fire of round shot and musketry, the 
enemy sprang bravely upon the stockade, 
which obstructed the entrance of his fleet 
into the Freeh Harbour, and with hammers 
and hatchets endeavoured to demolish iU 
After several attempts thej succeeded in 
forming a passage to am ttncovered part of 
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the beach at the extremity of Senglea. 
This headland was defended by a battery 
of six guns, playing level with the water^ 
and by a strong intrenchment, within which 
were posted a number of expert harque<- 
busiers. Several discharges of shot among 
the assailants greatly diminished their 
numbers; but rendered desperate by the 
perils which surrounded them, after a com- 
bat of five hours, they forced the defenders 
to retire, and planted seven Turkish ensigns 
on the summit of the intrenchment. 

The sight of the Moslem standard ftoat- 
ing triumphantly on this outwork, filled 
the knights with shame and indignation^ 
and a fresh body of them, headed by Ad- 
miral De Monte, renewed the battle. After 
a severe conflict« the Turkish pennons were 
torn down, and their defenders driven 
headlong from the rampart* AH those who 
failed to reach the boats were sacrificed, 
many were shot while swimming after their 
boats, and of the boats themselves many 
were sunk by the fire of the batteries. 

The landward attack, headed by the Al- 
gerine Viceroy in person, was not more 
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successful: At the sound of a signal gun, 
his troops rushed gallantly tov^'ards the 
breaches on the side of the Birmula Gate 
and the castle of St- Michael, and in a short 
space, a small corps of Algerines display- 
ed their ensigns in several points of the 
parapet. A murderous discharge, howe- 
ver, from the cannon of the fort poured 
death into the heart of the enemy, and 
drove them back again with great slaugh- 
ter. Unable to stand the steady and de- 
structive fire of the knights, the Viceroy 
at length sounded a retreat, leaving thie 
flower of his troops lifeless at the foot of 
the rampart. 

The Turkish general did not fail to foU 
low up this bloody effort with a fresh at- 
tack, but was again as violently repulsed 
by the bravery of the knights. Undismay- 
ed, however, by these successive repulses, 
he ordered a kind of bridge to be construct- 
ed by means of which he anticipated his 
troops would be able to enter the works. 
The Grandmaster, who regarded this con* 
trivance with apprehension, made two at- 
tempts to burn it by night ; but the 



sleepless vigHflaee of the eBenjr feaderei' 
tfaem fiitateii He at length determined to 
make a final attempt to destroy it by day« 
and his nephew* Henry de La Vallette» 
wa« intrusted with the perilous duty* At 
the head of a body of picked meuj and in 
the teeth of a heavy fire from the Turks, 
he sallied out, accompanied by a brother 
knightf with the intention of fiEistening a 
number of strong ropes to the principal 
posts and beams of the bridge^ so as to 
enable them to drag it by main force from 
its position. The design, howeveri was 
baffled by the fierce fire of the arque* 
busiers, and the followers of young La 
Vallette bore back the lifeless remains of 
their leader into the fortress. 

The Grandmaster, though secretly 
mourning the fate of his nephew, did not 
allow himself to be deterred for a moment 
from ^ectifig his purpose. By his orders, 
an entrance was opened in the wall, imme- 
diately facing the bridge, through which a 
piece of artillery was brought to play on 
the whole structure. A few discharges 
shattered it in such a manner as to render 
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it unserviceable; and on the fbllowm^ 
night/it was set on fire and consumed to 
ashes. ' 

Disconcerted by this event, the Pasba 
again . ordered the Turkish batteries to 
open upon the two towns with redoubled 
activity, and the contest waxed daily more 
bloody and desperate. For four successive 
days the Christians were engaged in inces. 
sant skirmishes on the walls of La Sengle; 
and at length, on the Snd of August, the 
Turkish horns sounded a scalade. The 
Turks fought with extraordinary obstina- i 
cy; but at the end of six hours their ardour 
abated, and they retired from the breaches 
leaving them choked with their dead. Five 
days afterwards, simultaneous attacks were 
made on Fort St. Michael and the bastion 
of Castile. The Janissaries, who led the 
van of the battle, advanced against the for- 
mer fortress with warlike shouts, and 
though the ground over which they crossed 
was strewn with mutilated bodies,, they 
fought their way to the top of the breach, 
and for four hours maintained their posi- 
tibn. At this crisis, not only the knights. 
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but the citizens, men, women and children^ 
hovered on the skirtis.of the combat and 
supplied their protectors with refreshments 
or flung missiles and fire-works into the 
Ottoman ranks. Wearied and oppressed 
with fatigue the Christians prepared for the 
worst, when suddenly, to their astonish- 
meat and joy, they heard a recall sounded 
along the Turkish line. This seasonable 
relief was occasioned by a diversion on the 
part of the Governor of the Citta Notabile, 
who, observing from his post the cloud of 
smoke which enveloped Fort St. Michael^ 
hastily ordered a few squadrons of cavalry 
to make an attack on the nearest point of 
the Turkish position. The knights who 
contimanded this detachment led it down 
to; the Marsa^ and massacred all the sick 
aud wounded which were found in the 
hospital of the enemy. The fugitives who 
had escaped carried the news, that the Si« 
eilian succours had arrived, which caused 
Mustapha, at the moment of victory to re* 
linquish the breach, and to march against 
this new foe. His indignation knew no 
bounds when he discovered the true state 
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of Ibe fcase; and hmd it not been for the 
htfttMiBd eoaditioii of liift solders and the 
eatrenbies of Us officertt he would have 
ifflmediately Buvchod back to the field • 

Moee than » foKtaiight elapsed before a 
new attempt was made. On the 18thr of 
August^ the pattenee of the Turkish 
leadeta beoame quite exhaosted; and they 
osiee mere made an attack aa the eafttte of 
St. Michaely with the xesolution of eonti- 
nning it day and night tmtil the towns 
were taken. A previoua cannonade had 
almoet rased a part of the walls of St. Mi- ^ 
chael; but it was in vain that the enemy I 
mtdeayonred to break through the barriers 
wUeh the besi^ed formed with their bo- 
dies. The assault was suspended for some ^ 
time, and was again renewed affer sun-set; 
but the assailants, disheartened by their 
fieqaent repulses soon gave up the attempt 
far the night« 

August the 19th the assj^ult was renewed 
with undiminished resolatioD, and con* 
tinned on the SOth but with h'ttle success i 
on the part of the enemy, though at a great ' 
espenae of Ufe on the side ol the besieged* 
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The garrison had by this iimp become 
greatly diminished, the walk were mined 
in every direction, many of the outworks 
were in the hands of the Turks and the 
Knights advised the Grandmaster to blow 
them up and to retire into the fortress of 
St. Angelo. But La Vallette stexnly re- 
jected this counsel, and determined to keep 
his ground to the last. 

No fresh assault was made until the 1st. 
of September, when the Janissaries endea- 
voured again to take possession of the 
breach; but their attempts were frustrated 
by the courage of their adversaries, and 
aftera dreadful carnage they were obliged 
to retire from the conflict. At this crisis, 
when the battle was almost won by the 
valour of the knights, the long expected 
succours arrived from Sicily. The forces 
assembled were two hundred knights, and ^ 
about eight thousand veteran troops, who 
disembarked on the morning of the 7th of 
September, in the bay of Melleha, toge* 
ther vnth, their arms and military stores. 
As soon as this expedition was landed, the 
Viceroy set sail and reiupaied back to Sicily. 
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Though warned of the arrival of this re- 
inforcement, the Turks imagined that no* 
thing more would be tried than to force the 
entrance of the Great Harbour. Under 
this impression, they blocked the entrance 
with stakes aud booms, and held them- 
selves in readiness to defend the barrier^ 
Their cgnsternation, consequently, was ex- 
treme, when their scouts announced that a 
Christian array had actually landed, and 
was in full march against their camp. R,u- 
mour magnified the Sicilian troops into an 
overwhelming force, and without waiting 
to ascertain their real force, the Turkish 
general instantly drew his garrison out of 
Fort St. Elmo, abandoned all his heavy 
ordnance, and hurried on board his fleet. 
Scarcely, however, had he accomplished 
this sudden movement, Chan he obtained 
authentic information as to the number of 
his new enemies^ and filled with shame/ he 
ordered his army to be relanded. But in a 
few hours the labour of months had been 
rendered futile. The Maltese had already 
levelled his lines and entrenchments, and 
the standard of St. John once more waved 
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over the cavalier of St. Elmo. A few skir- 
mishes took place in the interior betweea 
the two parties; hut the la^t efiorts of the 
Turtish leaders to retrieve a long series of 
reverses were ineffectual. On the same day 
the whole aimy embarked^ and immediate- 
ly weighed anchor for Constantinople. 

Thus ended this memorable siege, in 
which 25,000 Turkish soldiers perished* 
On the other side, the loss was also great, 
amounting to between seven and eight 
thousand citiaens, besides two hundred and 
ttxty knights. The 8th of September, the 
anniversary of the raising of the siege, is 
Still continued to .be celebrated as a gene- 
ral festival throughout the island *. 

%TKe chief pari of the above sketch has been compi- 
led from vol. U. of the Knights of Malta, in Constable's 
Miscellany. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND. 
Haying visited all the interesting places 
in the city of Valletta and its suburbs, I 
shall proceed to point out what is most de- 
serving of notice in the remaining part of 
the island. But as it is not my intention 
to describe every village in the country, 
vMeh would only be tedious to the general 
reader, I shall herewith subjoin a list of 
them with their population according to 
the census taken in the year 1851. 



1st District, 

City Notabile....^l8 

Babato 4798 

Caoal Dingli.... 40& 

2nd District, 

Casal Zebbttg.. 4904 
— Siggieui.. 256S 

Srd District* 

Caaal Birchiroara 6878 
Sliema and \ .^j. 
St.Giuliaiio f •** 
Casal Attard..*. 998 

— Lia .•••••1084 

— Balzaa.««. 689 
4th District 

Casal Vaxaro ••2618 
.-^ MeUehA.,..675 

— Muste....8524 
«-» Gai9alr.***1116 



5th District 
Casal Cormi ••51^0 

— Luca....l4*9 

— Tarxen..l*95 

— Paol»...*244 
6th District 

Casal Zttirico 26S3 

— Crendi^ »12 

— Safl .... 233 
_ Chircop.. ^ 

— MicabibaftSl 
rth District 

Casal Zeitun...5W8 
^ Zabbar..8787 

_ Gttdia... »W 
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The most remarkable objects of interest 
in these villages are the parish churches^ 
which are in general well built, commo- 
diousj and plentifully ornamented with 
imagoes and paintings. The Maltese are 
very liberal in this respect, and seem to 
vie with one another which shall possess 
the most splendid house of worship. 

All the villages are divided into seven 
districts; and in every one there is sta- 
tioned a Syndic, or sheriff, whoChas a 
certain number of police under his com- 
mand for the preservation of the peace. 
This officer is abilited to act as magis- 
trade, and may decide any civil cause, 
within the limits of his jurisdiction, not 
including a value of more then £5. 

An appeal may be made from this court 
to that of three Magistrates in Valletta — 
These Courts of the Syndics have no cri* 
minal jurisdiction. 

The common vehicle used for travell- 
ing in Malta is called a calessei a kind of 
carriage with two wheels, drawn by one 
horse or mule. Some of these conveyances 
are intended for two persons only, others 
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carry four. The driver is obliged to walk 
or run at the side, and with a small piece 
of wood, called a niggieza, in which two 
{short nails are fixedi pricks the animal in 
order to urge him onward. The roads in 
the country, especially those leading to the 
principal villages, are in general sufficient- 
ly good for the run of these vehicles; but 
in the uninhabited part, they are rugged, 
and in some cases travelling on horseback 
would be dangerous; The hire of a good 
horse for a day is about five shillings, the 
same price is generally paid for a calesse. 

Of late years however carriages have 
almost entirely replaced the calesses, and 
in the beginning of Che year 1857 an Om- 
nibus Company was established as a means 
of conveyance between Valletta and the 
principal Casals and vice versa^ 

Having made these preliminary observa- 
tions, I shall imagine the traveller leaving 
Poxt des Bombes* and taking the principal 
rpad, called St. Giuseppe, towards the Old 
City. After proceeding for about two 
njilesj he will reach a long succession of 
arches which form part of 
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THB ACaVEDUCT. 

This, stupendous work was begun in the 
year I6I0| during the reign of the Grand* 
master Alofio Wignacourti and was com- 
pleted }n the space of five years. Previous 
to. its erection, in case of scarcity of water 
in summer^ owing to little rain having fell 
during winter, the inhabitants of the town 
were obliged to trasport water fram a spring 
at the end of the Great Harbour, called 
Ain Filep, which made it very expensive 
imd inconvenient. In order to provide a 
sufficient supply several springs were united 
together by subterraneous conduitSi and 
their waters made to flow into one channel. 
The chief spring rises at a place called 
Diar Chandul, about two miles west of 
Citt^ Yecchia. As far as Casal Attard the 
acqueduct is underground, it afterwards al- 
ternately rises and falls with the unevenness 
of the ground, until it reaches the city. 
The whole lenghth of its course is about 
nine and a half English miles. 

Under the governorship of Sir Efenry 
Bouverie, a new aqueduct was constructed 
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to the tihree cities, Cospicua Yittoriosa, 
and Senglea and new springs were added 
to increase the supply of water to the 
Wignacourt Aqueduct. 



About five miles from Valletta, a little 
to the right of the San Giuseppe road, are 
the 

Gardens and Palacb of St. Antonio, 
built by the Grandmaster De Paula, and 
afterwards appropriated as a country-seat 
by his successors. The palace is spacious 
and commodious, and the situation exceed- 
ingly pleasant The garden is extensive 
and contains a great abundance of fruit- 
trees, laid out in a very neat and regular 
order.; The numerous ponds and fountains 
which are met with in the paved walks, 
and which may be made to scatter out 
water in different directions, add conside* 
rably to the interest of the place; one may 
easily have access to these gardens. 

The Gbvernor Sir W. Reid has added 
to these gardens a small agrarian museum, 
as also an agricultural school for the inha- 
bitants of the country. 



1 






. ^: 
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CITTA^ VBCCHIA5 or t A NOTABILC. 

Leaving St Antonio,and passing through 
Casal Attardi where there is a fine church, 
half an hour's ride will hring the traveller 
to the old City, situated on one of the most 
elevated parts of the island, and nearly in 
its centre. It is surrounded with walls, 
and defended with bastions and other mo- 
dern fortificationsi which render it exceed- 
ingly strong. Before the arrival of the 
Arabs, a much more extensive space wag 
enclosed within the wallsi but it was di- 
minished by them in order to render its 
I defence more easy and practicable. 

In early times this city bore the same 
name with the island, and was called Me* 
lita according to a quotation from Ptolemy 
the Geographer, lib. iv. c. S. "Insulse in 
alto Mari Pelagise hse sunt, Melite insula, 
in qua civitas Melit» et Chersonesus et 
Junonis templam, et Herculis templum." 
Upon the authoritv of Cicero and Diodo- 
Tus Siculus we learn that the capital of 
Malta contained many stately buildings, 
and was very rich in the style of its archi- 
tecture. This evidence is substantiated by 
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several remains, wluch are still seen ifcat- 
tered about the city, and by the vestiges 
of ancient baths, and temples which have 
occasionally been found whilst excavating, 
both within the walls and about the sub- 
urbs. 

During the domination of the Order of 
St. John, this city was governed by a Sa^ 
kern or Buler, chosen yearly by the Grand- 
master, from among the principal Maltese 
citizens. He was ordinarily called the Cap* 
tain of the Mod, and the jurisdiction of his 
court extended over the civil and criminal 
cases of all the villages in the island. The 
Magistracy of the city consisted of three 
officers, called Giurati, who were also, cho- 
sen annually by the sovereign. The civil 
Court was formed of a tribunal of three 
Judges, one of whom judged all regular 
lawsuits, while the remaining two, called 
Idioti, were only permitted to decide upon 
certain causes of small moment. 

On the election of a new Grandmaster, 
the ceremony of inauguration was per* 
formed in this city. Early in the morning, 
the sovereign left Valletta, accompanied by 
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his dourt, and escorted by a body guard 
with bandis of music. On his arrival near 
the city, he was saluted by the musketry 
and by the principal Giurato, who present- 
ed him with a bunch of artificial flowers, 
with an appropriate speech, and afterwards 
kissed his hand. The procession then 
proceeded, until it joined the Bishop and 
the clergy, who came out to meet them. 
The Grandmaster was afterwards placed 
under a canopy bore on four poles by the 
Giurati, and continued walking until he 
arrived at the gates of the city, where a 
place was prepared for him to kneel upon/ 
before which a cross was erected. ^ After 
the gates were shut, the first Giurato step- 
ped forward, bearing in his hand a silver 
dish, with two keys laid upon it of the 
same metal, and making a very low bow, 
addressed the sovereign in the following 
words. " Most Serene liord, the Divine 
Majesty has been pleased to favour us and 
this city, by placing over us so great a 
prince as lord and master ; and the high 
honor is conferred upon me of presenting 
to Your Serene Majesty the keys of this 
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city, in order that you may take possession 
thereof. Therefore, my colleagues and 
myself, in all humility, beg of Your Most 
Serene (Highness to deign to swear upon 
the habit of the Grand Cross, that you will 
observe all the privileges, and franchises, 
and usages of this city, and of the island 
of Malta, which were conceded to them by 
the Most Serene Sovereigns of Arragon and 
Sicily,and by the magnanimous Grandmas- 
ters of this sacred Order, the predecessors 
of Your Most Serene Highness, and com- 
mand that' the same be observed/' The 
dvahdmaster then laid his hand upon the 
crosd oirliis bVeast, and said : '*I am bound 
to do fo^'I swear," After the keys were 
delivered into his hand, the procession 
proceeded, to the Cathedral, where a solemn 
Te Deum was sung, and after the celebra- 
tion of Mass, the pageant terminated. 

The ceremony of consecrating the bi- 
shops of Malta is also performed in the 
Cathedral of this city. 

The Cathedral and the ancient Magiste- 
rial Palace are the chief objects worthy' of 
notice within the walls of the city.. The 
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site of tHe former building, according to 
tradition, was formerly occupied by the 
residence of Publius, who was governor pt 
the. Island, at the time of St. Paul's ship- 
wreck. The edifice is built in the Corin- 
thian style, and contains an altar composed 
of several kinds of very rich marble. In 
the upper part of the building there is a 
small library, and a few antiques which 
have been found from time to time in ex- 
cavations made about the city. The esitten- 
sive view of the Island from the terrace of 
the Cathedral is exceedingly fine, as it 
almost takes iii the whole^^ountry.. ^^ ; 

The ancient Magisterial Palace is' a 
commodious building. « 

• Besides the cathedral therf are two 
convents in the city, one a monastery of 
Benedictine nuns, annexed to Which is a 
small but neat church. 

The bishop's Palace and Theological Se- 
minary are situated close Ky the cathedral, 
and are worthy of notic^ Adjoining the 
latter building is the iiupposed site of th^ 
ancient temple of Apollo. 

The suburbs of the city, called RabbatOt ' 
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contain several large buildings, among 
which are four monasteries, and two hospi- 
tals, one called Delia Saura, and the other 
dedicated to Santo Spirilo. The former was 
founded by several legacies left by pious 
indiyidualsi and the latter appears to have 
been a public establishment instituted at a 
very early period. It is at present under 
the direction of the local government* 

ST. Paul's cat£. 

One of the most interesting objects in 
the-suburbs of Ci^ta Vecchia is the Grotto 
of St. Paul, situate underneath a church 
dedicated to the same saint. According to 
tradition, St. Paul, accompanied by Luke 
the Apostle, and Trofimus, resided in this 
cave for the space of three months, the 
time of his stay upon the island. In order 
to give the tale some appearance of con- 
sistency a famous writer an Malta assign* 
Paurs"modesty and humility"as the reason 
of his choosing such a habitation ; for it 
cannot be supposed, argues the same writer 
that the barbarous inhabitantSi who mam- 
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fested their kindne£» in so signal a manner 
to the apostle, or that the most noble and 
courteous Pahlius, who was so greatly in« 
debted to him, would have willingly suf- 
fered Paul to occupy so mean a dwelling. 
Nor can it be imagined that the apostle 
was here kept prisoner, aftei" the centurion 
had forbid the soldiers to kill any of ihe 
criminals, whom he had brought with him, 
in order to save Paul's life. 

The veneration for this cave very much 
increased about the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century, when a citizen of Cor- 
dova, named Fra Giovanni, left his native 
country, and came to Malta in order to te- 
nant it. This anchorite had a chapel erect- 
ed over the grotto of St. Paul, dedicated 
to St. Publius, which was afterwards very 
much enlarged by the Grandmaster Lascaria 
and enriched with donations of a vast 
number of relics by the reigning Pontiffs 
of Rome. Among these Ciantar enu- 
merates a piece of the true cross on which 
Christ was crucified, some remains of six 
of the apostles, and of about fifty other 
saints.. 
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The descent to tlie grotto is by a con- 
venient staircase, leading down from the 
chapel. The grotto itself is of a concave 
and circular forini not more then twelve 
yards in diameter, and about eight feet 
high in the centre. A fine marble statue 
of St. Paul, with a latin inscription* occu- 
pies the middle of the cave, before which 
several lights are kept continually burning. 
iThe material of which the grotto is formed 
is a soft magnesian lime-stone, and reck- 
' oned very efficacious as a febrifuge. 

On the right of the entrance is the fol- 
lowing inscription, placed there by the 
Grandmaster Emmanuel Pinto. 
D. O. M. 
ffac dextrum divi Pauli cryptae laius^ 
terram asportantibus numquam clausumf 
et nunquam defidem, semper excUum^ ■ et 
nunquam decrescens, ut in majarem 
creseeret venerationeyn, eminentiseimus 
H. O. M. M. et Prihceps eeren. Fr. 2>. 
Emman. Ph^ nobiliori auxii omatu 
MDCCXLVni. 
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The epinloB' is qdito oblBm<iilff afadslg tk^ 
nativefs^ that t&e stone df wkidk tbif cav6 
is composed id contkin^Xty reg^neftsAngi 
and tkM although a iuffieiefiit ^ttantitjrbai 
bc^n taken arwvy to toad sere^ral rdi^lfiy 
the dimensions of tfafa ^aveteiiiahl precisely 
the same. • It troutd h^ useless to afdduoe^ 
here any proofs to shew the gUsti&g ^sw^ 
dity and ineonsistemoy of tfatti^ opiifioff; $ticll 
tales passed eunent during tke ifpawtmc^ 
of the dark ag^s, but the eomtiicrn sense o£ 
the present day will treat them as faUea^ 
A miracuk>us ag^ney is assigned fot ther 
above phenomenon^ as* this atonee refmx>vea 
every objection which may he bifoughti 
against it from any natural cause* 

exWActium^ 9 

The Catacombs of St. PattI &bb situated* 
about' ive minutes walk from the Churchy 
whither the Mcristau' generally «eeompau> 
nies all travetters with a sup{>Iy of tapersy 
which be lights bt^ore enterittgl The de^ 
scent tb the entrtooe is about ninei feetr 
deepi by staircase tktee feet wide» leading 
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to 8 kind of gallery dug under ground, 
with a great number of others branching 
off from the principal, and also from the 
aecondaries. The sides of these passages 
contain^many niches to receive the body, 
cut in the walls without any regular order: 
some are entirely uncovered ; while others 
are arranged with more order, in two 
stories, and partly closed with a layer 
of mortar' raised up in a circular form. 
These sepulchres are of different sizes^ 
some proportionably formed for infants, 
which generally occupy the sides, whilst in 
many of the larger ones, it may be seen 
from a couple of circular holes sufficiently 
large to receive the head, that they were 
intended for two full-grown persons* 

There are seyeral halls among these 
galleries; the roof of one is supported by a 
group of rough fluted columns, and on. the 
floor of the same are two circular blocks, 
about four feet in diameter, flat on the t6p> 
with a low edge round the circumference. 
Some are of opinion that the latter wer& 
used for washing the bodies before buriaL 

The area of these subterraneous excava- 
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tions cannot now be determined, as many • 
of the passages have been walled up, lest 
the curious visitant should lose himself ia 
wich a labyrinth, which according to tra- 
dition haa several times happened. The 
stone of which these catacombs are form** 
«d is very soft and porous, and consumes 
away very fast by the dampness which pre- 
vails so low underground. 

Besides the above there are other similar 
excavations in the Citt& Notabile, many of 
which have been closed up. One of them^ 
however, called by the natives Abbafia, in 
the district of Bir Riehu, about a quarter 
of a mile outside the suburbs, still remains 
open. The descent to the principal part of 
these catacombs is front a well, at a few 
paces distant from one of the subterrane- 
ous apartments. About fifteen feet below 
the surface of the ejCrth is a regular door 
way, in which there has l)een a wooden 
door.. After passing the threshold, there is 
a chamber about 19 feet long by 14 wide, 
excavated in the rock which is rather soft, ' 
the roof being supported by an arch and 
two pillars formed in excavating. The 



Mitfi4 f))o0k WwUmt to tlMt wUch I iMve 
ia«otwne4 » l*« «»Uc»ml» of St Paal. 

fibra. Owrp Ia m) iwflriptlw, •( which lie 
fpllowiqg 18 Ml tihat ca« lie d^cipbewa, 

NOT 

N iTO 
BIMITINPAC 

PACEMANJST ACV 

ATIO 1»»SITAE 

, INHOCAOCO BBCOR 

, from th? temr 9i wliaj can b? fathered 
from tihe al»v?, i,i; najiy be cw^»4ed, that 
i| was ti^e vork of CM^Uani. 
, There is generally much exmng^^ 
in the opiniona entertained «>i»cej:njpg tlw 
original design qf, ih&», as well as otbeir 
subtfrraijeoi^ sepulchral ^»e«v«tipD8' 
Mavy will have that, they we!?e formed by 
the pri»itiYe chri?tiaiw. who, d^rin^ times 
of peraeputipn, livest apd buried the bodies 
of their ^oiiiE'essow «»cl Wirtyrs w thetn. 
■ This ojpipion p^vaiU at RQn»» and cpnse- 
^ufH^tly a. H9wW of labpurers m ^^P' 
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constaDtly at work at the catacombs, and 
as soon as they discover a repository with 
any of the marks of its being tliat of a saint, 
what is found within is immediately taken 
care of. The principal mark of its sancti- 
ty is a small projection in the side of the 
gallery, a little below the repository, which 
sometimes contains pieces of phials, tinc- 
tured with various colours, in which ic is 
pretended that the blood of the martyrs 
was preserved, in order to distinguish them 
from others. This imposition has no foun- 
dation to support it, and I would just 
remiEirk, that the same custom prevails unto 
the present day in some places of Asia 
Minor. While at Castro Rosso on the 
coast of Caramania, I observed several 
small mud-hillocks, piled up above the 
graves, in ^hich were fixed small pieces 
of broken glass and earthenware of various 
colours. 

Against the above opinion, concerning 
the design of these catacombs, it may be 
justly argued, that at a time when Chris- 
tians were openly persecuted, it was not at 
all probable^ that such vast undertakings 
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could have been carried on without the 
knowledge of the persecutors, nor that any 
inimical government would have permitted 
the work to be prosecuted in opposition to 
their own proceedings. If, again, these 
were completed during seasons of peace, 
they must have been public, and being 
found in such exposed situations, just with- 
out the city, would never have been use- 
ful for a place of refuge. 

It is my opinion, that the catacombs 
of Malta were originally the work of the 
Phoenicians, or the Romans, ^ose general 
manner it was to bury in caves ; nor was 
the custom of interring as we do now, ia 
the open air, or in churches, ever mad6 use 
of before Christianity introduced it. The 
Romans probably derived the custom of 
burying their dead in such subterraneous 
cemeteries from the Phoenicians; for, that 
the same was prevalent with them, is verj 
evident from the numerous catacombs to 
be 'found in Rome. At length, however, 
they derived from the Greeks the manner 
of burning their dead bodies, and as this 
came gradually into general use^ the cata- 
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combd fell into total neglect In this state, 
we may suppose that the Christians took 
possession of them?in times of persecution, 
where they concealed themselves, because 
it was not so likely that they would be 
searched after in such abandoned places* 
When the empire became christian, they 
again fell into that state of disuse in which 
they are found at present. 

ANCIENT TOMBS OP BINOEMMA. 

About one hour's walk to the west of 
Citta Vecchia is ahill called /a Bingemma, 
m which are cut a number of sepulchral 
grots, of different sizes, and Varying in 
their internal formation. At present, many 
of them are choked up with rubbiish, and 
others serve as sheep-cotes and stables for 
cattle. Some appear to have been original- 
ly intended for one person only, whilst 
others were designed for two or three, as 
may be seen from the circular inlets' made 
to' receive the heads. A little above' the 
tombs are cut small niches in the wall; ap^ 
paient4y destined as stands for lamps. The ' 
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caves occupy one side of the mountain, and 
are placed one above another to three tiers 
Of rows. Several large cav€s contain no 
tombs whatever, and were probably deaign« 
ed for a different purpose. 

Some have supposed that this place 
foroied the cemetery of the Essenes, a sect 
among the Jews, whose principal residence 
was the west side of the Laka Asphaitites, 
and whose manner of life was very retired 
and recluse. Leaving aside the want of all 
historical evidence to establish the fact, 
that any number of this sect ever existed 
on the island, the Arabic name, which the 
hiil has retained, goes somewhat to nullify 
this supposition. Besides there is another 
place not far from Cttta Vecchia, close by 
the hill called Emtarfa, which has preser- 
ved, until the present day, the name of 
Kboor-et^Yehood, the Graves of the Jews: 
hence it is not likely that this people 
possessed two burial-places so close to each 
other, or that they ever existed here in 
such numbers as to render this necessary.* 

• If in the above seHtence I have confounded a parti- 
cuUr body of the Jews with the Jews in general, I have 
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As to the Style of the above tombs, Tery 
little can be argued therefrom, since dif* 
ferent nations of antiquity buried their 
dead in the same manner. The small vil- 
lage of Siloahy in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat^ consists of huts formed from a nam<- 
ber of Jewish sepulchres, cut in the rock 
at the foot of Mount Olivet, and* which 
bear much resenjblance to those of Bin- 
gemma« The Sepulchres of the Kings and 
of the Judges, about a mile to the north 
of Jerusalem, differ very little in their 
construction from the catacombs of St* 
Paul in Citta Vecchia. In Persia and Egypt 
the same custom prevailed, as may be seen 
from many excavations of the same kind 
which exist unto the present day. 

1 have already stated my opinion, in a 
former part of this work, that these grots 
are vestiges of the Phoenicians, who held 
possession of the island for eight centuries. 
This manner of interring the dead was 
quite common to this people, as 'may be 

done no more than is customary among the Arabs, whoi 
in general, draw no distinction between the di£ferent 
sects of that people. 
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.3ee|i from the extensive cemeteries outside 
the city.of Sidon, one of their ancient prin- 
.cipal towns. The formation of the interior 
apartments of the tombs exactly corre- 
spond in Jboth places, and the site chosen 
for the purpose, in the side of a mountain, 
and not far distant from the city, is equally 
anologous. 

Another coincidence between the tombs 
of the Phoenicians in Syria, and those of 
Bingemma, ought not to be overlooked, — 
A coincidence which does not exist between 
the latter and any Jewish burial-places in 
the Holy Land: I allude to the larger 
caves which are found among the tombs, 
apparently destined for some other pur- 
pose than th^t of interment. I imagine 
that these were temples, as at a very early 
period the custom prevailed for men to 
repair to the summit of hills, or else to 
caverns in rocks, in order to worship, the 
gods, whom they imagined held their resi* 
dence in such places. This mode of wor- 
ship existed among the Greeks, as may be 
known from the cavern which was dedir 
cated to Aphrodite in Phocis, and the 
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situation of Delphi and Parnassus^of which 
latter Stjabo writes: (lib. ix. p. 638) "The 
mountain of Parnassus is a place of great 
reverence, having many caverns^ and other 
detached spots highly honoured and sanc- 
tified.'* Among the Persians most of their 
temples werp caverns in rocks, either form- 
ed by nature, or artificially produced. 
Porphyry assures us, that the Deity had 
always a rock or cavern for his temple j 
and that these e^cisted amongst tombs may 
be argued from the testimony of Thevenot 
(Part 2nd p. 14*, 146J who found several 
stpne cofiins among the excavated temples 
of the Persians. From these data it may 
- be argued that the same custom amongst 
the Phoenicians, and that I he similarity 
of the tombs of Bingemma, in every re- 
spect corresponding with those which nn- 
doubtedlv belonged to this ancient people, 
establishes them as the remains of their 
work in the island of Malta. 

£MT:%HLEB. 

This place is situated not far distant 
from the shore, about three miles to the 
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west of Citta Yeccliia, and is moch resort* 
ed to in the summer season hj parties of 
pleasure. The little variety of hill and dale 
which this spot presents, and the compa- 
rative fertility of the valKes, watered by a 
copious spring, together with a delightful 
prospect of the sea, from the attractions 
which draw visitors occasionally to spend 
a day here. There are only a few houses 
at this place, hut a tolerably spacious cave 
through which a spring of Hmpid water 
runs, serves as a very agreeable retreat 
from the heat of the sun, and as a commo- 
dious dining room in which to spread out 
a rural repast. 

BOSCHETTO. 

The above name is given to a public gar- 
den, situated in a delightful valley, about 
two miles to the south of Citta Vecchia. 
This place is well worth visiting. The gar- 
den is watered by numerous canals, which 
are supplied from the principal acqueduct. 
Here is likewise a commodious artificial 
grotto, with a fine fountain at one eud^ and 
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provided with a stone table and benches, 
forming a pleasant and cool resting-place 
for a pick- nick party during the heat of 
summer. 

On a hill which overlooks the garden, 
called Monte Yerdala, is a large square 
edifice, built by the Grandmaster of the 
same name, in the year 1586. This build- 
ing was used as a country-seat by his suc- 
cessors, until the Palace and Gardens of St. 
Antonio were substiluted for that purpose 
by the^Grandmaster De Paula. 

It is at present in good repair, owing to 
the work done by order of Governor 
Sir W. Reid, who had a special liking to 
this place, he having chosen the Boschetto 
Palace as a summer residence. Some years 
back the cultivation of silkworms was 
introduced in these Islands, and this palace 
was appropriated for this purpose, but 
notwithstanding all the efforts used, the 
plan failed ; this accounts for the exten- 
sive plantation of mulberry trees in Bos- 
chetto and other parts of the island. 

On the feast of St Peter and St Paul, 
(29th June) the religious ceremonies of 
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\vhich are celebrated at the Old Citj, the 
Gardens of Bosohettp pjesent a verjr 
joyous appearance. Numerous companies 
of people from the^. towns and the -aur- 
roynding villages meet here« and pass the 
day in yarious kinds of rural pastimes and 
amusements. 

Since 1853, through the efiorts of Sir 
William Reid the pronioter of agricultural 
industry^ yearly agrarian exhibitions, simi- 
lar to those held in other parts of Europe, 
take place in these gardens on the above 
festival, that being the principal day of 
meeting for all country people. A similar 
exhibition takes place in Gozo oi> the 
principal festival of that island the Asf 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
I5th August — These exhibitions are under 
the directions of a society entitled J^a 
Societd Economico Jgraria; — and have 
had a year'y increasing success. 

THE INQUISITOR^S PALAC^. 

Stands a little to the south of the Bos- 
chetto, in a very delightful situation com* 
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mandiog a view of one of the richest vales 
in Malta. This building was formerly the 
couhtrj^-«eat of the Inquisitor, but is now 
the property of the British Government. It 
is occasionally occupied by some of the 
gentry of the town, but when tenantless, 
travellers and persons visiting ihe place for 
recreation or pleasure are permitted to use 
it. The edifice is neat and commodious, 
and had formerly a small chapel connect- 
ed with it, which is at present used as a 
common room. 

In the valley below is a large spring, 
called Ain il Khira, by which name the 
region around the Palace is known. The 
fruit produced in this place is very fine. A 
little to the east is the district called 6rir- 
ghenti, which is likewise very fertile in 
fruits and other productions. This is also 
watered by several springs, one of which 
issues from beneath an ancient building 
cajled Ta Durrensi, A little below the ruin, 
the water runs through as pacious cave, the 
area of which has lately been filled up by 
the falling in of the roof. There are several 
other old buildings in the neighbourhood, 
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one called by the natives Torre tal FuKa. 
Besides these vestiges of aotiquity, several 
hewn stones of uncommon size are to be 
seen in an old wall above the group of 
caves situated in the eastern avenue leading 
to the Inquisitor's Palace, and supposed 
to have been formerly the residence of a 
company of gypsies. 

FAUARA. 

Thi9 name is given to a spot on the 
southern coast which overlook the sea, aud 
is much frequented by the inhabitants as 
a place of recreation and pleasure. The 
direct road to it lies through Casal Zebbag 
and Casal Siggiewi ; but by crawling down 
a steep rock it can be reached from the 
Inquisitor's Palace^ from which it is about 
two miles distant. The soil hereabouts is 
remarkably fertile, aud is symmetrically 
piled up in terraces on the side of the 
ascent, which rises gradually from a pre- 
cipice overlooking the sea about two hun-' 
dred feet high. 

Beneath the small church of this place is 
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a spriBg which runs through an artificial 
cave, and thence flows into a large pond, 
from whence it is let out in different direc- 
tions to water the land. In this cave is a 
stone table and benches, for the acconamo- 
dation of visitors, who come here to spend 
a day of recreation. 

From Fauara the traveller may have a 
good view of the small island of Filfla, 
about five miles distant from the coast. 
This island is only inhabited by rabbits, 
of which there are a great number. It is 
occasionally visited by fishing-boats, which 
go thither in order to gather the patella, 
and other shell-fish, which abound on the 
shores of the rock. 

THE MAKLUBA. 

The road to this place lies through Casal 
Luca, Micabibaand Crendi,from which last 
it is about ten minutes' walk, and in all 
about seven milea from Valletta. The name 
is given to an oval hollow in the earth, 
sunk to the distance of ISO feet, at the 
bottom of which is a very pleasant garden 
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consisting of various kinds of fruit trees. 
The length |of the aperture is 330 feet, 
and the width 200. The descent to the 
area below is by a narrow and very rugged 
staircase, cut into the circumference. The 
appearance of the inner sides is very crag- 
gy; the rocks around are broken and scat- 
tered about in every direction, and the 
whole face of the land around this quarter 
bears evident signs that it once underwent 
some violent concussion. The country in 
the vicinity begins to decline irregularly 
for the distance of two or three miles 
before it centres in this spot, which very 
abruptly sinks into a deep hollow. It is 
difficult to determine, whait may have been 
the natural causes productive of these 
phenomenon; but the most probable opi- 
nion is, that they are occasioned by the 
destruction of a subterraneous cave in the 
event of an earthquake, or some other 
violent convulsion of nature. The word 
Maklnha signifies overturned, and the cc* 
mon tradition is, that this hollow was the 
site of an ancient village, the inhabitants 
of which, like those of Sodom and Go- 
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morrah, vexed the Almighty ontil he took 
signal vengeance upon them by destroying 
their village, as he did the tents of Dathati 
and Abirain, by causing the earth to open 
and swallow it up. According to Ciantar, 
some bitumen was formerly found here in 
the remaitis of a cistern, none of which> 
h6wever,appears at present. During winter, 
the water in the cavity sometimes covers 
the trees, but it soon finds an outlet 
through the fissures of the rock. Close 
by the cave is a small chapel dedicated to 
St. Matthew. 

The appearance of the rocks above the 
sea coast, a little beyond Makluba, con- 
firms the idea that it was produced by some 
violent natural commotion. The stone is 
of a dark hue, and is very rough and 
cragoy. There ate also large ravines form- 
ed in the rock, which open in the direction 
of the sea, and run very narrow towards 
the' bottom. 
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6HAR HAS$AK. 

This Cave is situated on the southern 
coast of the island^ and is well worth visit- 
ing, on account of its interesting locality, 
and the peculiar style of its formation. 
The chief entrance stands upon a perpen- 
dicular rock, about two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, the descent to which 
is rather dangerous. The interior is divided 
into several natural recesses, stretching 
out in various directions, and extending 
inwards for a considerable distance. A 
narrow passage across the cave leads round 
to another opening overlooking the sea, 
wliich cannot be reached in any other man- 
ner. There still exists a tradition among 
the natives, that this place took its name 
from a Saracen who resided in it for some 
time after the expulsion of his countrymen 
from Malta. It is rather a singular coinci- 
dence, that the same name is mentioned in 
the Cufic inscription found in the island 
some time back, of which Ciantar gives a 
copy in his Malta Illustrata plate xvii. A 
very ingenious translation of the aboTCj hf 
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Cavalier D' Itlalinsky, Minister Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the Empe- 
ror of Ilti3si«t may be seen ; in the Mines 
de r Orient, torn. i. p, S95. 

HERMITAGE OF ST. PAUL* 

About a mile to the left of the road^ after 
leaving Casal Nashar, there is an extensive 
ravine, coiled by the natives Uied^el'j/sel, 
in the sides of which are several natural 
caves of tolerable dimensions. On a ledge 
of the rock, rather high up in the ravine« 
is a small chapel dedicated to St. Faul« 
built upon the spot where he is said to 
have resided. Were it not for the natural 
grandeur of the scene around^ this tale 
could communicate but little interest to 
the locality in question ; as a proof of 
which I shall relate the following anecdote. 
It is now about two months since I visited 
the hermitage, in company with a friend of 
mine, and while resting on the little square 
before the chapel, I asked a countryman, 
who has brought us a few grapes to pui% 
chssei whether he thot^fat St. Paul ever 
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lived there. He very quaintly replied : 
^'Sir, I do not know ; there are so many 
places on the island where people say that 
the apostle resided^ that I am inclined to 
think,|that these spots were only honoured 
hy a visit from him. And then again, to 
imagine that some one followed him to 
mark these spots> during his short residence 
in Malta, is rather too much for me to 
believe." This I regard as a specimen of 
native common sense. 

Within the chapel of the Hermitage 
there is a cistern, filled with the water 
which trickles down from the adjacent 
rock. Several of the Grandmasters of the 
Order were accustomed to have their tables 
supplied from tys spring. 

After crossing over the extensive and 
fertile plain of Nasshar, the next place of 
interest in this direction is 

ST. Paul's bay. 

According to a tradition of the natiires, 
this 16 the place where the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles was shipwrecked, while ob 
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hig voyage from Syria tjo Rome. The bay 
is about three miles in length, and two in 
width at the entrance, gradually decreasing 
towards the extremity. At this poiot the 
beach is sandy, and differs from the gene^ 
rai appearance of the coast round the har- 
bour, which is rugged and rocky. To the 
north-west of the entrance is a small 
oblong island, called Selmone, or Sebnoon, 
separated from the mainland by a narrow 
straight. A tower and other fortifications 
in the vicinity serve to defend the bay, 
and were raised for that purpose by the 
Knights of Malta. 

The only object of interest worth noticing 
in this place is a small chapel, built upon 
the supposed site where the barbarians 
lighted a fire to warm the shipwrecked 
crew. It contains several old drawings, 
i lustrative of the events connected with 
the landing of St. Paul in this quarter. 
As it has been disputed by several writers 
whether Malta, or Meleda in the Adriatic 
sea, was the island where St. Paul was 
cast away, both which were then called 

Melita, I do not judge it out of place, to 
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bring forward under this bead the arga- 
ments which have been adduced in favour 
of Meleda^ and at the same time to subjoiir 
xny own reasons for maintaining the con- 
trary. The scriptural narrative of the 
event in Acts of the Apostles c« xxvii, 
the reader may refer to. 

The following quotation is extracted 
chiefly from a Dissertation of the Voyage 
of St. Paul, written by Dr. Falconer of 
Bath^ containing the most plausible objec- 
tions to the common received opinion on 
the subject, which I have ever met with. 

"That this island was Meleda, near the 
Illyrian coast, not Malta, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, may appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations. 
"1. It lies confessedly in the Adnatic sea, 
but Malta a considerable distance from it* 
"8. It lies nearer the mouth of the J- 
driatic than any other island of that sea ; 
and would, of course, be more likely to 
receive tjie wreck of any vessel driven by 
tempests towards that quarter. And itli^^ 
N. W. by N. of the south-west promon- 
tory of Crete; and came nearly in the di- 
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rectioD of a storm from the south-east 
quarter* 

3. **An obscure island called Meliia, whose 
inhabitants were ''barbarous/* was not ap- 
plicable to the celebrity of Malta at tha^ 
time, which Cicero represents as abounding 
in curiosities and riches, and possessing a 
remarkable manifacture of the finest linen. 
Orat. in Verrem, iv. § 18, 56, See more 
fully on this subject, the citation from 
Diodorus Siculus on p. 4. 
"4. The circumstance of the viper, or veno** 
mous snake, which fastened on St. PauFs 
hand, agrees with the damp and woody 
island of ilf&/e(2a, affording shelter and 
proper nourishment for such; but not with 
the dry and rocky island of Malta in which 
there are no serpents now, and none in the 
time of Pliny. 

"5. The disease with which the father of 
Publius was affected, (verse 8 ) Dysentery 
combined with fever, (probably intermit- 
tent) might well suit a country woody 
and damp, and probably, for want of 
draining, exposed to the putrid effluvia of 
confined moisture ; but was not likely to 
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affect a drj, reckj, and remarkably heal- 
thy island like Malta. 

Ver. 12* "After a stay rf three momhs, 
thej departed, probably aboaC the begin- 
ning of March, in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had wintered also in the isle, and 
perhaps from similar stress of weather, and 
came from thence to Syracuse^ where they 
spent three days, and thence proceeded to 
Rhegiumf on the straits of Messina^ and 
after a day's stay there reached Puteoli in 
two days, which was the usual port at 
which the corn ships from Egypt landed 
their. cargoes. Here, also, Joaephm and his 
shipwrecked conxpanions landed, after 
theyjwere taken up by a Cyrenian vessel, 
the year after St. Paul's voyage." (See 
Hale's Analysis, Vol. I. p. 468, 469.) 

The argument contained In the first ob- 
jection is. based chiefly upon the word 
Adria^ mentioned in the 27th. verse; but 
Boehart, Be^a, Grotius and others, have 
shewn, that at the time in question, was 
comprehended under that name the whole 
of the fl^a between Greece, Italy and Afri- 
ca; &o thai it comprised the Ionian, Cretan, 
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and Sicilian seas. Se Hesychius, ^'Ionium 
mare quod nunc Adria,"^ And again. 
Procop. lib. I. Insulae Gaulus (Gozo) et 
Melita Adriaticum et Tuscum pelagus 
iisterminant. 

The first clause of the second objection 
it eptirely hypothetical, and would only 
berve to increase the testimony in favour 
of Meledd in the Adriatic, after it has 
^een once proved to be the landing-place 
of St Paul by superior argument. The 
second clause, however, takes too much 
|for granted. It assumes that the Eurocly* 
lfc» is the southeast wind, and then draws 
n\ inference accordingly. This word, which 
occuTs only in the passage before us, has 
exercised the learning and acumen of many 
generations of critics. Numerous conjee* 
tures have been raised concerning it, and 
several chaoii^es proposed; but before con^ 
jecture be resorted to, we ought to see 
what account can be given of the common 
term. The nearest approach to it is EurU 
clydon, given in a citation of Baissom from 
Const. Manass. Chron. 104, which seems 
to mean violently tempestuous Seyernl 
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other wiilen have shewn that the £ur< 
clydon waa not a pohU unndf hut rather 
kind of horricane or whirlwind, ofte 
ahiftingitaquarter.and tossing them bad 
wards and forwards. This exactly agre< 
with what the Italian sailors call a tuffbm 
and the English a LevanieVf which blo^ 
from the N. E. and £• and is the mos 
tempestons wind in the Mediterraneai 
especially daring the autumnal equinox 
the time when Paul was at sea. 

The above receives additional weip^li 
from the ISth verse, where it is said, ^'Bi 
not long after there arose against t^." 1 
is difficult to determine to what noun tfa 
particle it should here be referred : th 
nearest is the word 'Crete/ in the preced 
ing verse; but this would be harsh an 
unnatural* My idea is, that the word «Atj 
is understood; and if so, Euroclydon coul< 
not have been the south-east wind, for tha 
instead of being ^against them/ woul 
have been in their favour. 

The narrative proceeds : ^'And when thi 
ship was caught, and could not bear uj 
into the wind, we let her drive.*' &c. Anc 
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. 27. "When the foUrUenih niffht waa 
ome, as we were driven op and down in 
Idria, Ahont midnigkt the shiptiHen deiemed 
Lat they drew near to some country.^ It 
^pears from this aceo\iiit that during 
purteen days they were dtiVen by a tem- 
)estotis wind, without diseoverfng any 
and> If, however, they had been driven in 
I direction to arrive at Meleda, th6y would 
lave passed close by the ^orea, the Ionian 
ilauds, and through the strait between 
tftly and'Greece; and this, n6t in a direct 
|ne, but with some windings; . and it is 

F'^hly improbable, not to say impossible, 
at they should not have discovered any 
(There the vicinity of land, as well as they 
iiscovered the vicinity of the island where 
jhey landed, even *'about midnight.*' Fur- 
jher, ''althotigh neither sun nor stats in 
pany days appeared;" yet they certainly 
lould find out the quarter in which the 
Hin rose and set, and from its could di- 
;cover ih which direction the wind droVe 
;hem. Finding that it was blowing from 
he south-east, they would of course hav^ 
poked for some anchorage in Greece, axld 
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the Ionian, islands, where they would have 
arriyed in a few days. Besides, we knov 
that the south-east wind iu the Mediter 
ranean never continues so long in winter 
and is seldom so tempestuous as the eas 
wind. Supposing then that it was the easi 
wind, it would in fourteeii days have cai*' 
lied them in a strait direction to Malta. 
without seeing and even without expect- 
ing to see any land. 

The third argument adduced hy the ob- 
jector is not valid, inasmuch as it is a weil 
known fact that the pride of the Greeks, 
and afterwards of the Romans, accounted 
men of all other nations barbarians* The 
apostle Paul makes use of the same ex- 
pressions in I Cor. xiv. II : "If I know 
not the meaning of the voice, I shall be 
unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and 
he that speaketh shall be a barbarian, unto 
me/' Herodotus also, lib. ii. 158 says 
^'The Eg]^)tians call all those barbarians^ 
who have not the same language with 
themselves." And again Ovid, "Barbarus 
hie ego sum, quia non inteUigor uUi.*' In 
Trist. ver. 10. These remarks, however, 
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will not apply to Meleda, which was si- 
tuated in a well known part and most pro- 
bably inhabited by people who spoke the 
Greek language. 

The fourth argument respects the viper 
which fastened on St. Paul's hand, the ex- 
istence of which the objector j udges to 
agree more with the damp and woody 
island of Meleda, than with the dry soil 
of Malta. All this I am ready to allow, 
as also the testimony of Pliny « that there 
were no venemotM serpents on this island in 
his time; but that there never were nor are 
any serpents in Malta is false. I myself 
have often seen snakes six feet long- and I 
know positively, that the same animals, 
of a smaller dimension, are very common 
in the country. They are very harmless, 
but show some tokens of rage when irritat* 
ed. It is my opinion, that one of these 
creatures is meant in the text, and that 
the very uncommon manner in wfaiefa it 
laid hold at the band of the apostle, 
(a fact the inhabitants had never before 
witnessed] was the cause of their evil ^ur- 
misings, and of their anticipations of the 
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consequence. Ho^ fikr%heie ni&yhinrerbeen 
a-dtvine interposition in causing the Animal 
to aot^as it didi I cannot $aj ; very likely 
it was only the novel effect of the fire. 

The fifth o]9JectioB -eontaiiffi hot little 
pbtusibilility ; £or, It is not neeessaxy lliat 
a disease should be endenick in order to 
the existence of one case, whkhi however, 
we are almost obliged to infer from the 
argument of the objector. But, moreover, 
it is a well known fisust^ and the very 
disease with which Pnbliiis was efiiicted is 
by no means uncommon in this island 
during autumn. 

The last paragraph is not brought for^ 
ward as an aigument, and it is well that it 
is not. The narrarive of St. Luke says, that 
they first went to Syracuse, then to Rhe- 
giun, now Reggio on the southern point 
of Calato'a, and i^ext to Puteoli near the 
present Naples. This is the natural course 
in g'Oiiig from Malta to Roaie; but ccmiing 
from the Adriatic sea it is not at all pro^ 
baMe^ that they should first have gone 
down to Syracuse, and then have t«irned 
back again to Aeggio. 



Another jnoidefntftl ^proctf Ugainst the 
ofMBion I nm embavoarihg to confiite is 
the fact» thftt at the iskind where the apG«- 
stie was shipwrecked, there was another 
vessel, which had |Hit in on her way to 
Rbeeie, in ocdei there to winter. Nt^w it is 
certainly more probable, thiat the Melita 
here spoken of is oui: Malta, 'and not the 
Meleda in the Archipelago, the fom^^r be* 
ing quite in the way, while the latter lies 
several niilesoutof thi^ regivlar course to 
that city. 

The deseri|)tion given of the shore by 
the sacred historian gives little satisfac- 
tion to the enquirer; yet it proves nothing 
against its being Malta. '-^And when it was 
day, they knew not the land but they di- 
scovered a certain creek with a shore,*' is 
all that St. Luke writes. 

Bat the 41st. verse is not so easy to be 
un<ierstood': the word in the original, 
(SiOaXsc(7ffoc) rendered Hwo seas,' is as Sbme- 
times applied to an isthmus which divides 
two sess, just as the l4itin bimari^; some^ 
times to long peninsulars juttin<^ out into 
the sea, and also to spits of sand under 
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water. The latter seems to be the inost 
probable idea, for we are told, that 'the 
forepart of the vessel stuck fast and re- 
naained immoyeable, but the hinder part 
was broken with the yiolehce of the waves.* 
This took place in consequence of their 
intention 'to thrust in the ship,' when they 
unfortunately lighted upon a sand bank, 
where the sea is generally rough and surfy. 
Some critics understand the passage as 
conveying the idea of a surf or eddy, which 
beat upon the stern of the vessel, while 
the head remained fast aground. And 
others again have imagined, that the two 
seas refer to the channels, which run on 
each side the small island of Salmone, and 
which meet in the harbour of St. Paul 
To the above proofs in favour of Malta 
being the island where the Great Apostle 
was cast away, we may mention the tradi- 
tion which has existed amongst the natives 
from time immemorial; an item of consi- 
derable weight when combined with other 
concurrent testimony. 
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M£LLEHA and calypso's grotto. 

About an hour's ride from St. Paul's 
bay brings the traveller to the Church of 
Mellieha, a place very much frequented 
by the devout apiong the Maltese, and by 
no means displeasing as to its situation. It 
is partly cut out of the solid rock, and 
contains a great number of presents to the 
Virgin, to whom the buiding is dedicated, 
such as silver and waxen limbs, pieces of 
old cable, iron chains and fetters, pictures 
representing the deliverance of the distress- 
ed, &c. Over the small altar is a drawing 
of St. Mary, underneath which it is^ pre- 
sented that there is an original portrait of 
the same, executed by St. Luke the Phy-* 
sician. Several authors take it for granted, 
that this apostle, who accompanied Paul 
in some of his travels, came with him a<so 
to Malta; the grounds of su^'h an opinion 
1 have never had the good fortune to see 
established by historical evidence. 

Round a spacious square in front of the 
church is a row of rooms, prepared for the 
reception of devout visitors, and occasio- 
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nally serve also for the aceomiaodatioQ of 
the parties of pleasure which often resort 
to this place. Jast below the dnirch is a 
small cave, called the Orotta delta Ma-- 
donna, in which there is a spring of water, 
sornjOtinted hy k laige stone statue of die 
Vfrgin, It is firmly beKered by many of 
the people, that this image has been Seve- 
ral times taken up and offered a more re- 
spectable place of the church, but that 
during the night, she hacs again chosen to 
return down forty stairs t'o her owh old 
position. In this cave theire are a few > 
other headless statues, which may possibly 
have been heathen gods and goddesses. 
According to the testimony of the sacristan, 
they owe their decapitation to the infidel 
rage of the Freeh, daring their short oc* 
cu pall oh of the island. 

On the opposite side of the dale, which 
lies between Church of Mellieha and a 
range of high ragged rocks, are nnmy caves, 
some formed naturally^ and other cut by 
art. On exattiining a few of these, I fouhd 
evident signs that they had once been in- 
habited: the floors of several are well 
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smoothed^ small niches for lamps are seen 
in the walls, and apparent divisions in the 
larger excavations for the construction of 
chambers. A little previous to my last visit 
to this spoty a countryman discovered a 
small lachrymatory and lamp, while digg. 
ing in one of these grottoes. Both are made 
of red clay, resembling those in the Public 
Library, and apparently of Phoenician ori- 
gin, if I may judge from their shape. The 
lachrymatory is in the possession of the 
priest of Mellieha, the lamp I obtained 
myself from the countryman. 

About half a mile to the west pf the 
church of Mellieha is the supposed Grotto 
of Calypso, the spot so enchantingly sung 
by Homer, and dilated upon by Fenelon 
in his *A ventures de Telemaque.' It is si- 
tuated at the foot of a hill, in which are 
many other grots of different dimensions, 
the preater part of which are still occupied 
by the peasants of the neighbourhood A 
spring of clear water runs through the 
cave of the goddess, and from thence flows 
forth into a large basin, from which it is 
let out to fertilize the delightful garden 
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just below. Of this spot Homer writes in 
his Fifth Book : 

Large was the grot in which the nymph he found, 
(The fiiiT hait'd nymph with every beauty <jtown*^d) 
She sat and sung; the rocks reapund her lays; 
The cave was brighten' d with a rising blazs : 
Cedar and frankincense, an odorous pile, 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfumM the isle; 
While she with work and song the time divides, 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides, 
Without, the grot, a various silvan scene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green : 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd. 
And nodding cypress form' d a fragrant shade; 
On whose high branches, waving with the storm. 
The birds of broadest wing their mansion form. 
The cdligh, the sea-mew, the loquacious crow. 
And scream aloft, and skim the deeps below, 
Depending vines the shelving cavern screen, 
With purple clusters blushing through the green* 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts distil, 
And every fountain ponrs a several ral rill, 
In mazy winding wandering down the hill : 
Where bloomy meadft with vivid greens were crowned,. 
And glowing violets threw odours roimd. 
A scene, where, if a god should cast his sight, 
A god might gaze, and wonder with delight ! 

Embellished and decorated by the ma- 
sterly pen of the poet, a miserable cave }»► 
is converted into a fit residence for a fa-» 
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bulous goddess. However, any admirer of 
natural scenery will be belighted with the 
prospect which stretches before the sight 
from the summit of this hill. The green 
spot beneath, washed at its base by the 
Bay of Mellieha, the islands of Gozo and 
Comino in the distance, and the rugged 
heights around, form a cot^ d^oeil not eve- 
ry where to be enjoyed in the island of 
Malta, 

About one hour*s ride, over a rather 
rough road, brings you to the place called 

MABFA. 

This is the termination of.the island on 
the north-west, and from this spot it is 
usual for those to embark, who wish to 
visit Gozo, and who prefer a shorter^sea 
voyage than going in a boat direct from 
Malta, At Marfa there is a small cotintry- 
house, which has been occasionally occu- 
pied by the Gevernors of the island. 

Midway in the channel which separates 
Malta from Gozo, called the Straits of 
Fregiy is-, the small 
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ISLAND OF COMINO. 

formerly called Hephasiiia ot Pkcestia^ as 
appears from the writings of several an- 
cient authors, who mention it under these 
names. The isUind is about five miles in 
circumfeience, and is partially cultivated, 
" It is defended by a fort, built in the year 
1618 under the Grandmaster Wignacourt, 
which, with the exception of a commo- 
dious house belonging to government, is 
the only building on the island. There are 
also -a few huts, in which the peasants 
reside who labour on the soil. 
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Ancient name of-^History of G»ognphieal descrip- 
tion of-'Fertility and prodactions— >Population-^Lanj* 
guage^-C astonw. 

The island of Go«o wm called Gaulos 
by tlie Greeks, and Gaulum by tke Ro- 
mans. Diodorus Siculas writes concerning 
it, in his sixth book, **Melitam altera tn- 
sula esif quae Gaulus vocatur in alio pela^o, 
et, ipsa portuumque commoditate praestans 
Phaenicum colonia**' Pliny also makes 
mentioa of it, in his lib. ii. c. 8. **In Si^ 
culo/reto insulce in Africamversoe^ Gaulos^ 
M^lita, Cosyra*' And in lib. v. c. 7, 
^*GauloB ^ Galata, ctyus terra scarpionetn^ 
dirum animal Africae necat** The Arabs, 
corrupted the word Gaulos into Ghaudesk, 
under which name the island is mentioned 
in their writings, and which it has preserv- 
ed anoongst the inhabitants unto the pre- 
sent day. 
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Accordiug to several ancient Latin 
inscriptions^ found at various times in 
thi9 island, it appears, that it enjoyed the 
privileges of a municipality,^ under the 
government of the Romans. Many of these 
inscriptions are preserved in Ciantar's 
Malta lUustrata, Vol. I. Not. vi. lib. 2. 
As might be expected, from its near rela- 
tion to Malta, this island has generally 
shared the fate of the former, and has al- 
ways been subject to the same masters. In 
1551, after an unsuccessful attempt had 
been made by the Turks on the island 
of Malta, Sinam Pasha, the General of the 
'Ottoman army, made a descent upon Gozo, 
which he cruelly ravaged, Gelatian de 
Sessa, the Governor, made some feeble at- 
tempts to defend the castle, but he soon 
abandoned his post, and left the natives to 
fence the breach, which the enemy's cannon 
had effected. The inhabitants, seeing the 
dastardly conduct of their commander, 
Vtould have deserted their post, had not 
an English knight taken the command, 
and with his own hand fired off the cannon 
which defended the breach. A ball from 
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the Turkish battecies speedily terminated 
the career of this good soldier, and no one 
being foand to sapply bis place/ the Gov- 
ernor dispatched a nuessenger to the Tur- 
kish Ger^ral with an offer of capitulation;; 
but as he demanded the most honourable 
conditions, iSibam Paaha con temp tuoufily 
rejected it, and demanded that the place 
should be immediatelj surrendered at di^- 
scretion. As soon 88 the Turks had takeE 
possession of the castle, they immediately 
commenced plundering the inhabitants; 
and committed every species of cruelty 
among the people. De Sessa himself was 
taken captive, together with six thousand 
other Christians, who were hurried into 
slavery on this occasion. Two other unsuc* 
cessful attacks w^e made on the island in 
the years 1613 and 1709. 

In the time of the Order of St. John^ 
the government of orozo was committed 
to one knight and foar Giurafi, or Magi* 
strates, elected by the Grandmaster. At 
present it is included within the jurisdic- 
tipn of the Governor of Malta, and the 
administration of its local affairs^ as well 
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civil Us jadicial, is carried on by persons 
appointed by bim. 

Tbe island is sitimted fire miles to the 
north-west of Malta; its circumference is 
reckoned at twenty-four milesy its length 
twelvei and its greatest width six and a 
half. On tbe whole southern coast, and 
towards the west, it is guarded by inac* 
cessible cliffigi, sometimes rising to the 
height of 380 feet aboye tbe level ot the 
sea. in this division are two hays,o{ Shlen^ 
di and Duejra, where a landing might easi- 
ly be. effected; but these are secured by 
forts built for that purpose. The remain- 
ing part of the coast is low, though in 
9ome places very rugged, and contains se- 
veral bays or inlets, which are in general 
protected in the same manner as the for- 
mer. Before the construction of these 
forts, the continual attacks (^ the Barbary 
corsairs rendered.it unsafe for the inhabi- 
tants to remain in the open country after 
sunset, and on this account they were ac- 
customed to retire into the castle to spend 
the night Under the secure and happy 
rule of Great Britain these marauding ex- 
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peditions are only known and heard of In 
the tales of some old Gozzitan, who 
perhaps may himself have witnessed their 
dreadful consequences, but who has long 
since been accustomed to sit and to sleep 
under the shade of his own vine and of his 
own fig-tree, without having any thing to 
make him afraid. 

The face of the country of Gozo exhi- 
bits a greater variety of rural scenery than 
Malta, and is much more fertile. The sur- 
face of the island is studde^ with hills, 
which are in general covered to their very 
summit with neat terrace work, and occa* 
sionally lined at their base with a delight* 
ful grove of trees. Some of these hills are 
of a conical shape, and have been supposed 
by some to be extinct volcanos. This sup- 
position, however I believe to be without 
any foundation, as none of those which I 
examined bore any signs of combustion, 
though I ascended the summits of the 
greater part of them. The names of the 
principal hills are as follows: ta Cagliatf 
id^Dabrani, ta Giordan, et Harragh, ta 
Ammar, id'Dibegi, and CoUa Safra. 
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The soil of the country is rich and re- 
markaUy well cultivated; the wheat, bar- 
ley, and cotton which it produces, are of 
an excellent quality: of the former it yief ds 
a sufficiency for its own consumption, and 
the two latter articles form its chief export. 
Much of the cotton, however, is manufac- 
tured in the island. 

Although the cultivation of the above 
staple commodities engages the particular 
attention of the hihabitants, still they pay 
some regard to the rearing of fruits, le- 
gumes and vegetables, which the island 
produces in plenty, and with which it sup- 
plies Malta to a considenible extent. The 
grapes of Gozo are reckoned of a superior 
quality and the apples, though somewhat 
inferior, grow very e^jcuberantly in the en- 
virons of Casal Nadur. 

The good pasturage for cattle, which the 
island affords, renders it abundant in sheep, 
and goats, and other animals. The milk of 
the sheep is made into a kind of cream- 
cheese, which is very palatable, and forms 
quite an article of trade. The honey of this 
place is also held ia much esteem for its 
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richnestA The market of Malta lis farnish- 
cd with a great proportion of its poultry 
from this island, where they thrive remar« 
kably well. The mules and asses of Grozo 
are of ah extraordinary size, and even sur«' 
pass those of Malta in their strength and 
beauty. 

The inhabitants of Gozo are, in general^ 
very laborious; this may partly account 
for their robust constitution, which dis- 
tinguishes them in no uncommon measure 
from their neighbouts, the Maltese. The 
men are well buijt, of an ordinary stature, 
with full features, and flowing hair. In 
their costume, the people of the two islands 
agree, except that the Gozzitans do not 
appear to haye that predilection for the 
long cap, which is so much worn by the 
lower class of the Maltese ; a small straw 
hat generally supplies its place. 

The dialect spoken at Gozo is much pu-^ 
rer than that used at Malta, and has a grea- 
ter affinity to the literal Arabip. Jt is not 
only in a gr^ait measure free from the fo- 
• reign admixtures which destroy, the beauty 
and elegance of the Maltese language, but 
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thA Afftbic gattnral sounds have all retain« 
ed with ibis people tbeir original uttemnce, 
the distinction of which is entirely lost in 
Malta. It is to be r^etted, that when so 
many faciliti^ exist naturally in these two 
isUuidsi but in Ooao more particularly, for 
the easy spread of the Arabic language, and 
for making it in a short period the estab« 
liahed language of the people, in which they 
might at once begin their studies, that 
little or nothing has been done to profit by 
this circumstance. To think of introduc- 
ing the Italian otr the English into this is« 
land, and of making it the language of the 
people through the ijobedium of schools, is 
a chimera, which has no foundation in the 
history of past ages. 

It is worth mentioningi that at Cased 
GJiarbo a peculiar jargon is spoken^ which 
is not understood by the inhabitants of any 
of the other villages. After hearing of the 
circumstance, I used my utmost endea*- 
yours to get two peasants to converse to« 
gether in this gibberish, which they call 
JBraikf,^ but was unsuccessful for a long 

• It i« rather remarkably, that this 19 tha common 
t0im by which the Malteae deaignate the Hebi«w toaguei 
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time. The villagers appear very shy in 
using it before strangers? and it was not 
until I chanced to meet a fiither and son 
alone in a field, that my curiosity waia gra^ 
tified. They themselves were perfectly 
unaware how the jargbn was formed, and 
could give me no clue by which I oould 
discover its origin; but, upon close exami- 
nation, I found that it was, in general, 4 
simple transposition of syllables in words, 
and sometimes of letters in syllables: On 
another occasion, I proposed several sen- 
tences to one of the vilUgers, and reques- 
ted him to give me a verbal translation in 
Braik, which he did. As these sentences 
may be interesting to some readers, I 
transcribe them* 
Maltese, Immurru yien u inti T 
JBraiA, Rumu nayi u linki t 
MaUese, Fein tokghod inti? 
BraiK Neif ghodtok linki f 
Maltese, Inti ghandek mara f 
Braik, Eama dennek linki ? 
Even in the above few words, there will 
be observed some departures from tiie ge- 
neral rule for the formation of the jargon^ 
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which I cannot account for. I have giveii 
the Bentendies as near as possible as they 
]iver6 articulated, and shall be glad to see 
the subject further investigated by some 
amateurs of language. A con try man named 
TFenzo ta ShmoBn^ who resides in the small 
Itamletof St.Lorenzo^near Casal Gharboj 
ivas pointed out to me as the village Regius 
Professor of Braik. 

Some parts of the ancient ceremony of 
burying the dead are still preserved in the 
island of Gozo; though not in universal use 
among the people. On the death of an in- 
dividual! when the old custom is observed, 
his nearest relatives and friends, both male 
and female, repair to the house of the de- 
ceased, and, upon entering, begin singing 
in a low and dismal voice some moral sen- 
tences. Gradually they grow more affected 
and commence weeping and howling in the 
most doleiful manner. The women smite 
their breasrtSj tear their hair, and endeavour 
to exhibit all the signs of despair. These 
tnourneifs are tilled newwieha ; but they 
are not hire4 for the purpose, as is the 
«ase with th^ Arabsj among whom the same 
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eustQiB universally prevails, ijiftcr. this 
scene has been kept up for lome ticoQ, pre- 
parations are made for coaveying the hpdy 
to church. The corpse is borne beforq, 
followed by the male mourners^ each 
habited in a Greek capote with the hood 
drawn close over the head, and uttering 
occasionally, in a low and sorrowful tone, 
such expressions as these :. Alas, my bro« 
ther ; Where are you now, sister ! He was 
lovely ! but he is gone ! Will you not 
think of us hereafter ! Remember us to 
those who have gone before I How virtuous 
she was; but, alas ! she has abandoned us I 
Why, ho why 1 did you leave ail those who 
loved you ! 

The male survivors of a decease4 relative 
generally suffer their hair to- grow for 
several njonths after his death without 
cutting ; this custom is still occasionally 
observed by some of the Maltese peasan- 
try. In former times, the burial of the 
dead was attended with many other cere- 
monies, such as destroying a few of the 
ornaments which were found in the be use, 
overturning the furniture, breaking off 
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vine-branches and strewing them through 
the rooms and'^dauhing the doors and walls 
with soot* These, and other extravagances, 
however, have long since become obsolete. 

The chief town of the island of Gozo is 
called Rabat or Rahbato^ besides which 
there are six casals or villages scattered 
over the country. 

The following is a list of the population 
in the town and in the casals, according to 
the census taken in 1851. 

souls souls 

Cittii Rabbata 4898 Caul Sheukia 1444 

Caial Nadar 1849 Sannat 924 

Shiaare 1950 Zebbug 691 

Gharb 1411 Gala 1627 

Comino 29 Total 14.663 

The dwellings of this island, in general, 
hut especially those of the villages, will 
hear no .comparison with the * well-built 
houses of Malta* In this respect the Goz- 
zitans are behind their neighbours, the 
Maltese, after every allowance is made for 
the greater difficulty they have in procur* 
ing the materials. The stone of Oozo is. 
much softer than that of Malta, and is not 
so abundant. 
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^ In every village of the island there is a 
commodious church, besides five others in 
the citj of Babbato, 

BAY OT MIGtARRO, 

This bay is situated on the south-east 
extremity of the island, and is the principal 
harbour for these boats which play between 
it and Malta. The bay is shallow, only 
affording anchorage to small craft, and is 
quite exposed towards the north-east. In 
1605, a small fort was built here by the 
Grandmaster Garzes, in order to command 
the bay. and to act in conjunction with the 
fort erected on the island of Comino, for 
the defence of the strait. The fortress, is 
at present abandoned, as its use was subse- 
quently superseded by another, called 

FORT CHAMBRAY. 

The building of this fortress was com- 
menced in the year 1749 by the Bailiff 
Jacobo Francesco de Chambray, a Norman 
Knighty who expended a large portion of 
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his property ia its erection; but, dying be- 
fore the work was brought to a termina- 
tion, he bequeathed the fifth part of his 
estate for carrying through 'the design. 
This not being sufficient, the council of the 
Order made up the deficiency, and called 
the fort after the name of its original 
founder Fort Chambray* 

The fort is situated about ten minutes' 
walk from the shore, on a high eminence 
called Raa-eUTaffaL The walls are about 
a mile in extent, and are defended on the 
west by a good ditch, and strengthened by 
several outworks. Towards the south it is 
fortified by the native rock, which rises 
up almost perpendicularly from the.^ea to 
the height of one hundred and fifty feet. 
Within the fort is a commodious barrack, 
capable of quartering a sufficient force for 
its defence. 

The ascent of ihe hill of Migiarro to- 
wards this fort, as also the land about the 
beach, is well cultivated. 
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TOWN or RABBATO. 

The distance from Chambry to Rabbato 
is three miles and half, over a good road, 
leading through a fine and level part of the 
country, in the highest state of curltivation. 
The citadel stands upon an eminence, near- 
ly in the centre of the island, and is a little 
more than half a mile in circumference. It 
is'ascended by a steep stair-case, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditch, where the walls are 
not raised upon the perpendicular rock on 
which the castle is built. These fortifica- 
tions are at present in a very ruinous con- 
dition, and it is not probable that they 
will ever be resorted, as the citadel itself 
is commanded by several hills in the vici- 
nity, which render its situation by no means 
secure. With the exception of the Court- 
house, very little is to be seen within the 
walls but miserable dwelling houses. The 
principal building is the church, dedicated 
to the Assumption of the Virgin, which is 
also in a delapidated condition, although 
some vestiges are still left of its former 
grandeur. In the belfry of this church I 
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obtenred a bell with thit inaeriptioQ, **Ex' 
petto demoneM teimpegtaiesq. $erenoJ* I be- 
lieve the same yirtae it attributed to most 
of the chnrch-bells among^ the Papists, — ^a 
privilege whieh they receive at their bap- 
tism ! From the terrace of this chnreh there 
is a very extensive and delightful view of 
the whole country. 

In the suburbs of the citadel is the pa- 
rish-charchi dedicated to St. George, and 
two convents, one of friars belonging to 
the Minori ConventuaU o{ Si. Francis, and 
the other of Augustinian EremUani. Close 
by the latter is an extensive cemetery, in 
bne angle of whieh- is the following inscrip- 
tion : 

GalU hanc Oauht Imulam imperantei 

anno Dom, CIO CCLXX, ne sacra os8» 

praesuhtm, ac vitorum iUustrium, 

qui cum & Ludovico 

Prancfffum Hege, profeeti, 

ac ab Afrita post boUum sacrum 

hue translata, oblivioni darefU / 

hoc sacrum coemeterium erexeret 

in quo singulis lapides sepulcr€U€S 

anaglyphis disiindos 
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propriis inrigniU decaraios poHwre^ 
III. ac Bev. D. Paulus Jlpheran de Bu$9un, 
MeUtae Episeopua, 
qui hunc dormiiionU locum visitavit 
anno MDCCLV. M. Sepl. die XVL, 
ut reliquae ex maximp numero * 
lapides veiusiiores, 
inHgnioresq. inventae omnibue pateant^ 
et cofiaerventuTf 
heie aere proprio upponijussii. 
I presume that the sepulchral stones re* 
ferred to in the above are those which 
stand in the wall close hj the inscription. 
Tbej are twenty-eight in numberi each 
bearing some symbolical ^pire roughly 
cut on its surface in alto*riIieyo. The prin^ 
cipal figures are crosses differently shaped, 
and other ecclesiastical trophieSf such as 
chalices, crosiers. Sec The assertion con- 
tained in the inscription, conceruing the 
'original deagn of these stones, does not 
appear to rest upon any substantial evid- 
ence. Ciantar himself is very dubious on 
the sttlgect. It is the current tradition 
among die inhabitants that they were put 
up in remembrance of so many African bi- 
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shopsi who died here on their way to one- 
of the general councils. This is certainly 
extravagant enough. 

Besides the above mentioned convents, 
there is another of Capuchin friars, occu- 
pying a pleasant site a little to the north- 
east of the suburbs of Rabbato. 

At a short distance from the cemetery 
of the Augustinian convent is the garden 
called Deir Annunciata, situated in a pic- 
turesque and fertile valley, well watered by 
a copious spring.' This garden is resorted 
to by the natives as a place of amusement 
especially on the feast of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Virgin Mary 

Adjoining' the Franciscan Convent is 
the public Male Hospital, and a short di- 
stance from the former is a similar estab- 
lishment for females. 

In coming to a place like Gozo the tra-* 
veller will be anxious to know where he' 
is to find a lodging. In this respect, he 
will not anticipate the accomodation bf a' 
first-rate hotel/ however, in case of a fa- 
mily wishing to spend a short time here, 
they can hire a well-furnished house in 
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the citadel, belongiog to Mr. Griffitt » who 
himself generally rettdes at Chambray. If 
it is particularly requested, the person in 
charge of this house sometimes undertake* 
to provide a table for the lodgers. Besides 
the above, there is a Maltese inn, kept by 
Signor Filippo, a good-natured man on the 
whole, and deserving a better house if he 
would proraise to keep it clean, Bui lay- 
ing all joking aside, I would never wish to 
be more comfortably fed or lodged for a 
few days than I was at the house of Signor 
Lippo. 

BAY OP SHIENDI. 

Though there is nothing particular to be 
noticed at this place, I mention it as af- 
fording an agreeable walk or ride, about 
three miles distant from Rabbato, The 
road is very picturesque, lying through 
several gardens, well watered by a copions 
spring, which flows in a small stream 
through a ravine extending inland about 
one mile from the breach. The numerous 
caves in the perpendicular cliffs, which 
enclose the bay, are well worth visiting. 
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BAT OF MARSA-FL-FOEN. 

The above may form apother iigreeable 
trip to such as intend to spend more than 
a day or two at Gozo... The road is re- 
markably goodj and lies throi:^h a level 
and highly cultivated pnrt of the inland. 
During the summer this place is resorted 
to by several of the more respectable part 
of the inhabitaats, who have small coun- 
try-seats built on the shore of the bay. 
The safe anchorage, which this harbour 
affords, and the convenience of a good sup- 
ply of water, had oQce almost determined 
the council of the Order to remove the city 
to this spot It not being ^ central si* 
tuation was the only cause why the design 
was not carried into execution. 

HAORA TAIi GIBNAL, or GENERAL's ROCK. 

At the entrance of the siiaall bay of Duej- 
va, situate at the western extremity of the 
island, is an isolated rock known by the 
above name, on which grows the famous 



fungm MslUewU^ TJiis todi^is Mk^vX pne 
buodred and fiftj £^et diitpiu Sxfm the 
sboi^ A&d 19 reiupbed liy ine»08 of n b09c>» 
with A {Hriley fii:«d oo to i^adbt Aogle^ wd 
made tp mo ^po |;wp sUittt i»bU6» well ^e^ 
cured oo boA 9id^s, After th0 box it 
lopyed froiB its |M96iti.Qii9 one of ^e men in 
cfaaiige tj^s with him a rop^ whidl» h^ tien 
t>n to ooe ^m) Af ^ b^i:, and* entering 
uito it, iinpebi it Q» % Uyinff bold oit 
the iropes and j^^hing itiorwaidi until be 
iieacbea the jcocjk, JECe dieu eeisses the email 
rope^ wbiph be had fr^ipwly jfixed to the 
«ide of iJbe bAXj and a«ffera hie compaftioa 
to drag it over ttoirafda bin by meaoe pf 
eoother, iirhicb be boldf li> bis ba^d for 
tb<»t ^piirpieae. ^ Ae soon ,as llie paascoager 
enters, the man on this side alackens bi^ 
rope, and the box glides easily down the 
cables tillaboiU l9idwj|y,iMrbere they bend^ 
his companion on the opposite side then 
IpuUsitlgr noitiQ&lAp^ QntHit 19 suffide^iit- 
ly pla«9 lio 4dIow .11^ tending wijhewt dan- 
ger, VJe^ lately the <mble9 gAve way, aal 
bave upt ^x bet n r^laced. * 
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The fruit for which this rock is particti- 
briy famous, called by Linnaeus Oyftomo- 
rium coccineum, is not known to grow in 
any other part of the country. It springs 
up from the crevices of the rock, and, if 
safi^red to come to- maturity, generally 
reaches the height of five inches. The 
plant blossoms in April and May, and, 
when fresh, is ' of a dark red colotirand 
rather soft; but when dried, it is nearly 
black and becomes hard and solid. For- 
merly this plant was very much used by 
many physicians of Europe, and was consi- 
dered very efficacious in cases of dysentery, 
hemorrhages, and several * cutaneous di- 
seases; but it has long since lost its high 
repute, and is at present very little called 
ft)r. 

' ' GROTTO OF CALYPSO. 

I have already described a spot which 
bears- the same name with the above, but 
as jio famous a writer as Calimacbus^'has 
maintained that Ghozo is the island of the 
loving goddess, J have thought it not 
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amiss to point out the spot which is here 
supposed to have been her residence. It is 
situated in a rock overhanging the Bay of 
Rainla, and in my opinion would be a v.ety 
safe retreat for tf company of foxes. Th« 
eii4rance is extremely narrow^ and In no 
one part of the cave was I ab4e toMand 
upright. The only object of interest worth 
mentioning about this place is the number 
of stalactites, which hang down from the 
interior of the ceilings A greet part o£ 
the cave fa^s lately fallen in. - 

GASAL NArDUR. 

•In the numerous gardens which surround 
this village grow most of the apples with 
which both islands are supplied. A plea- 
sant grove of trees, called Bosohetto, at no 
great distance, and another called Gnien 
esh'Shibla, at the foot of the hill on which 
the village stands, are worth visiting. 
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Tkb is 4iBe of die most iftteiealtog «e^ 
nmms cm thfeiskiid^ ond mcrtt$ it partkni« 
Im descriptiuii* It is situaiod om an emi- 
nence, iiot finr from Ctsal Shoam^ aofll 
ctaststs of li'lailge enelosoi^ formed by m 
wnU of e^normoos meases of roek;» pUed up 
one upon aoother, widioiit anj lOOetar or 
«emeot. The encloeuire -ie of e oiiM5«lsi)r 
form, and moasureft ^wentgr^fife paces m 
diameter. It k .eatered by twO uiaoly 
doorways, constructed of four stones, eigh- 
teen feet high mi An widev Tliese lead 
into separate ranges of rooms, each range 
laid out in the same wder, and only djfi^r- 
ing w extent, ▲t the ^%JUemitf of the 
buildings oppomie tfaa entrance, 4$ a 9(»mi« 
circular area, the floor of "Wihieh rises 
higher lAiaa that of anj other pert, (|tnd is 
paved ai the threshold with lai^ bei^ 
stones, on the enrCsce of vrbl^ih some ?ude 
attempts have been made at ornamenting. 
Besides this, there are two oblong cham« 
bers in each range, which cross- the area at 
right angles, and which are separated by 
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m thick waU» except along the nave^ which 
is kft opett and forms a second entrauee 
into the innev vofni. The area of the 
apartHMpUtbewg sonewihatciffwded with 
jrage^U^ks which haye bJhn ftom the 
spaHsy it IS ^fficult ^ desorihe aocuzately 
the several objects of interest whidi kte 
piurtilj huried heneath thesL To the left 
of the first: apartasei^l are tl|e remains of 
an oreDi the hearth of which is fonped 6i 
red dap* The floor of the sidfl opposite is 
^paattlj laid with lai^e heypq stones^ which 
<Mihibit some niiarhs of rough ehiaelrlifi|^ 
apparently intended as a kind of decora** 
tion. In this past I ohserred a coqic 
atoBi^, ahotti two feel and a half high, and 
eno foot in diameteir, which I baye bo 
doobi was one of the deities of the lemple* 
To the right of the second apartment ia a 
ahallow oiroulav concavity, imbedded, in the 
floor, with a raised rim, veaembliiig thpsf 
which aie met vath ia the Catacombs of 
Gilti Yeo^hia, Close by this i«i f^ I^rgf^ 
•tone, fimed in the wall, with a square 
iperture eat in its centre, se^emiiigly dcr, 
signed as Aafrpntpfim oyep» IjTeaf th^ 
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aperture is a small round ledge, whicH kp^ 
pears to have been intended for the stand 
of a lamp. On the o^osUe site of this 
chamber are several shelvesj composed of 
large slabs/ rudely piled op one upon ano- 
ther, without any regard to synimetry or 
taste. 

In the doorways there are several large 
holes, corresponding on botli sides, and 
most probably destined for bolts in order 
to secure the enirance. In the same are 
cut several loops, wliidi I imagine to ha^e 
been intended as fastenings for the ropes^ 
with which the victims were bound when 
brought here for sacrifice. 

This ruin is undoubtedly of very great 
antiquity, and it is evident from the' mode 
of its erections, that it was the work of 
the primitive people who inhabited this 
island. The style of its architecture does 
not correspond with any remains of Gre- 
dati design, and much less with any that 
have eirer been attributed to the Romans. 
The purpose for which this building was 
intended, is, in my opinion, sufficiently 
clear. It is manifestly a PuraiheUn^ one 
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of those opi^aedificea, called by:the:Greeks 
YtcaiOpix (Ipaitbra ), m;Which. the rites of 
fire were celebrated*. This elemeqt was 
the symbol under which the sua was oncp 
almoM uuiyersally worshipped : it origina^- 
ted in £gypt| from whence it was carried 
by the several nations which came out 
from that country. Among these were 
the Phoenicians^ sometimes, styled Phae- 
cians» who. were probably the first settlers 
in this island, and the. Cyclopes, who3e 
chief residence was. near Mt. Etna in, Si- 
cily. Aceordtngto the learned Bryant,.* 
th^ latter people belonged to the, same 
family as the former, and have been repre- 
sented by the poets as persons, of an enor- 
mous, stature, rude and savage in their de- 
n^eanour, and differing from the rest pf 
mankind by hftving one large eye in the 
centre of the forehead* This and many 
other extravagant tales, recorded in poe- 
tical history, concerning these people^ 
were founded on original truths-; and 
tiiougli they are so confused, that one will 

• See his 'Analysis of Ancient Mythology,' YoL' I 
Art Cyclopes, 
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often find it nty diiicvlc id dOLW * eor. 
feet liiir bHiiteeii die tni& nd fcUe wUdt 
diey indtide, toew gemual ideMeatioam«. 
nonly lie fttnieo niMii twM^ nidioiBt 
flmdi dmger nf being led attray. in the 
praient caBe» it is yerf pliin, diat the 
Cyclopes wete penme of eitmordinaiy 
•trength, and were fitmons for thenr skill 
in ardiiteetnfe, vhidi diey inttodveed 
into Oreeee, according to Heiodotti^ who 
•Iludefl to them trader die nemo of iSad- 
fltiana, in Ilia Lik v. e. <t So mndi ea*^ 
teemed were the Cyclopes for their akfll, 
that eveiy thing great and noUe was 
looked npon as Cyclopean.* In ftet, theie 
can be little doubly that the extratagaat 
opinions which were entertained, eoAcetn- 
ing the form and statmre of this people^ 
were borrowed from the height and woo«- 
derful structure of those edifices whkh 
they built. 
It is not my intention here to enter into 

an investigation of the question, whether 

"- — -.-.-.^ — — ^ , , , p 

* '^Quidqnid ma§fnitmdf&« ma aeliile est Cydopom 
JiAtau Oloitar fabricAtvm,*^ Lntetiwi PUddus la Statu 
thiebaid. UK i. p. 20. 
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tbe t^fttfiiictaiis irert 0t were aaft of the 
€3rigin witli tlie CyeIo|h»9; the reA<for will . 
^d the subject tefy nmeh elttcited in the 
fbregoing reference whtdt I have mttit te 
Btyiuit. It ie evident that the Phceniciftns 
of Syrm weie also ftmotis fbr their tkiW 
in architecture, as well as In other arts^ 
fStojA Berearal rematna which eidst ia that 
country, ami which can be attributed to 
no other people. Among these I would 
nention the endosure around the two tern* 
plea lit Baidbec, in which are atones of an 
inunense sincj measuring sixty feet in 
length and foitfteen In width. These arc 
fiot^ it is true, compeaed of unhewn stones^ 
mmSar to thoae in the Oiauta' Tower ; but 
hut then some casualty alpne may hare oe^ 
casioned this didforeaoe, whilst we know^ 
moreoveri that rough and unhewn stones 
were considered t^ be more pure than those 
that were hewn» in the very earliest times. 
Moses directed (Bx. ss. C&) an idtar to 
he raised to the liord of rough staaes» not 
of hewn ooei^ which he declared to be 
poUnted (See also Deut« xxvii, 5. Josh. 
Tiii. SI, 32. Emra y. 8. 1 Mac« iv. 46, 47.) 
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It may then be very plausibly concluded 
from the above, that the Giants' Tower 1$ 
a moRument of th& ingenuity, skill, and 
mechanical powers of. the Fhcenicians, of 
whom we have other indubitable testimony 
that they lived on thfe island, if they were 
not also its original inhabitants*. 

But the purpose for which such an. ex- 
traordinary structure was designed is anor 
ther interesting inquiry, which deserves a 
more cjeiminal exainination than the limit^ 
of this work afford, i have already pre.- 
mised my opinion, that it wasdestined as 
a place of worship^ and that in it the rites 
of fire were celebrate* This 1. think may 
be clearly argued &om the fact that it.ha9 
not, nor ever appears to. have had,, a roof, 
and from the manner in which the chambers 
axe disposed.. Its situation, is another iteift 
not to be overlooked in determining tb& 
original design of' this structure. Such, 
piaees were generally chosen for religious 
services, as hereby people imagined that 
they obtained a nearer commuuifiation with 
the Deity. Hence we read as far back as 
the days of the Jewish Lav^giver, concern 
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ing* the kings of Canaan, that they ^' made 
their offerings in high places.** (Num.xxii. 
41, Lev. xxvi. 30.) Strabo records that tho 
Persians always performed their religious 
services upoti hills : and at the preamit day 
most of the temple of the Japanese are 
constratted upon eminences, and it is 
their opinion that the gods are peeuUarly 
delighted with such high places. 

But there is another circumstance which 
assists in determining the character of this 
edifice, and which I have omitted mentic-' 
ing in my description: I allude to the figure 
of a serpent, roughly carved on a stone, 
close by the entrance of the second apart* 
ment of the sitfalter tetnple. Under this 
symbol many of the eaiiiest nations, and 
among them the Phoenicians worshipped 
the sun. The Egyptians sometimes repre^ 
sen ted their gods with the bodies of ser* 
penis; and they paid an idolatrous worship 
to those odiduflT and' dangerous creatures, 
which they call their good geniuses. They 
regarded- them as symbols of medicine, of 
the sun, of Apollo. They were committed 
to the charge of Ceres and Proserpine, and 



Hafikblw M]r% tkm In Ui tiine» ntu 
Thebct, wiefe to ke aoeo tme WBiptmta^ 
coaiecrated to Jo^tor. Upcm tiie hmrn^ ei 
craditioB, it tppent fthmt tku animal ymtm 
§M9t ngfvdM as tha ajmbai af the malig? 
nant baing; teeandly, that it was talianar 
nic) and afiar hainng gene th«a^gk tbeaa 
prepaitttarj Hagea afapodieada^nMis finals 
I7 yeneratad at dltiae. 
Tiiat tlia Cjclbprt irata tfiginally O/MUe^ 
or wordiippera oi tha tyttbolio^^ ^rpan^ 
ihere it Miiifeiant a?idai^ to ^«vc» |ui4 
that tha Phceaialana f allQwa^ tkih e^wipl^ 
in this roipeat thora aan lie Uttla doubt, 
Both thwa people amanatod horn figypt» 
where this animal was uaiTersaUj adoredi 
and it was partly throogh thaup instri)^ 
mantalitj. that tha fMpe ajstem beqama 
almost ganeml in Ghreai9a» and In imny of 
the islands of the Peloponnemst aa well 99 
in tha Maditarranaan, 

Another itemi which is wot thy oC nqtiaa 
in this brief sketch, is the eoaical pillar 
which I have mentioned as standing in tbf 
first apartment of the large templfu Tbs 
like figure was common among die Egypv 
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tiansy and was called Ob-El, the same iMtme 
which was given to the sun, of which they 
intended it should be the symbol ; hence 
among the Greeksi whO/ copied from the 
Egyptians, every thing gradually tapering 
to a point, was styled Obehtani Obelicus* 
In the first volume of Bryant's Mythology, 
the author gives a plate of the Ophis Tet^ 
muihis, or ob Basiliscm JSgyptiaeut, with 
a priest kneeling ;ddwn before it, holding 
in one hand the figure of a cone. 

The foregoing remarks will be useful, I 
hope, in conveying some ideas, which may 
lead to a more thorough and critical in- 
vestigation into this ancient building. 



FINIS. 




AGENT 



FOR 



G. MUIR 

247, Strada Renle. 



G. MUIR 

247, Strada Reale. 



Thk following Wines on sale in Bond, 
being of the very best qualities from 
the celebrated house of Tartipier Freres 
of Bordeaux and Valence, and at the 
same prices as charged in France. 

Per 1 Doz. Cases. 
Sillery Mosseux £2 10 



Chateau Lafitte.. 2 12 

La Rose 2 2 

St Julien 1 4 

' Medoc 1 

Beaune 1 8 

Haute Sauteriwj.. 1 18 

Hermitage Rouge 2 2 



Hermitage Blanc. 2 2 

Chanibertin 2 12 

St Perrie Mous- 

seux 1 10 

Sillery 1 6 

Cote Rotie 1 1(> 

Cognac 1 10 

Vieux.. 2 2 
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Under thb Special Patromagb of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QU£EN, AMD Field Marshal His 
Royal HiOHKEas Priuce ALBERT, 
KG, KT...KP., GCB., GCMG. 

The Reyal Naval, Military, 
and East India Life Assu- 
ranee Society, established 
A. D. 1837, /or General 
Assurance an Lives. 

Office, 13, Waterloo PJAce, London. 

This Society offers, in addition to 
the usual advantages, the fQlIowing: — 

1. Assurances are granted upon the lives of 
peiM&s in every profession and station in life. 

2. Premiums calculated for non*partecipation as 
well as - partecipation of profits, and may be paid 
annually, or by half-yearly, or quarterly instal- 
ments. 
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S. The age of the assured will he admitted upon 
the PolicieB on reasonable proof being furnished. 

4. Officers serving in the Royal Navy are assured 
on partieularly favourable terms, and Premiums 
have been constructed upon Sound Principles with 
reference to every British Colony, 

5. By a pasrment of a moderate addition to the 
Premium in case of increase of risk, persons as- 
sured in this Office may change from one climate 
to another without forfeiting their Policies, and 
on returning to this country, are required to pay a 
home premium only* 

6. Immediate and contingent annuities gpranted 
upon liberal terms. 

7. Parties desirious of assuring, to whom it may 
be inconvenient to attend at this Office will be 
visited by one of the Medical Gentlemen of the 
Society, at this own residence. 

8. Four-fifths of the profits, are divided amongst 
the assured. The circumstances of the Society, on 
the occasion of the Second Septennial Division of 
Profits, in the present year 1851, have warranted 
the apportionment of a very liberal Bonus. 

W. M. JAMES, Esq. 
Secretmry. 

G. MuiR, Agent, 
Malta. 
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^1 G. B. MALLIA & SON 

No. 133 Strada Vescovo 

I 

J Wines, Spirits ^ London Bottled Porter 
\ and Alhopp's pah Ale. 

b^ g^^Ordcrs executed at ilic shortest notice aud on j^^ 
^^ reasonable terms. ^i 
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^J CHARLES F. STEVENS 

Public Auctioneer, Accountant, Land 

atid House Agent, Interpreter 

and Translator. 

VaYiXw and Propriotor of ihc "Malta Daily News" 

No. M, Sirada St. Giovanni and 

^;,^ No. 77, Sirada -Rielannka, ' 

^'-j VALLKTIA-MALTA. ^ 



a I. B. HOOB & e°. 

Ill, Strada San Giovanni^ Valletta. 

Begs to call attention to the following lists, and 
to invite an inspection of their establishment, in 
their 

Drapery Department is contained a larg assort- 
ment of Dresses, Shawls, Mantles, Lace Goods, 
Parasols, Umbrellas, Millinery and Straw Bonnets, 
Caps, Ribbons, Flo^^ers, Feathers, Baby Linen, 
Linens, Shirtings, Sheetings, Counterpanes, Car- 
peting, Mat«, Mattings, &c,, &c. In their 

Grocery Department is comprised a choice selec- 
tion of reas, Coffees, Cocoas, Chocolates, Sugars, 
Rice, Tapioca, Sago, Arrowroot, Figs, Raisins, 
Currants, Spices, Pickles [English and Foreign), 
Sauces, Jams, Jellies, bottled and other Fruits, 
Provisions, Wine, Spirits, and Malt Liquors. Their 

China, Gfass^ and Eailternware are of modern 
shades and patterns; and their 

Ironmongery, Cutlery, and Plated Goods are from 
the most approved English Manufacturers. 

Stationery, Perfumery, Brushc&y Bats and Balls, 
and a variety of miscellaneous articles, bnt useful 
and ornamental^ will be found in this Establishment. 

T B. HOOD & Co. also beg to remark that 
theii drapery and Grocery Departments, are sepa- 
rate from each other ; and that, in addition to the 
! goods specified, each Department embraces the u- 
I sual variety of Stock to be met with in a Drapery 
f Business, and in a Grocery Business. 

^>^i SHIPPING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 

('^3 J^^' Observe the LAMB over the. door. 
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J. S. ilLLAa. 



Goldsmith^ Jeweller and 
Silversmith. 

Chronometer, Watch, & Clock maker. 

No, 243 Strada Reale^ and 
No. 43 Strada Teatro, Palace Square. 



An aasoTtment of English Lever and Genot 
Cilind'nr Waichee, in gold and silver cases. — 
Chronometersi Drawing- room and Hall Clocks. — 
A variety of lifalta, Naples, Genoa, French, and 
English superior Jewellery. — A choice assortment 
of Pink Coral, and Lava Omamenis, Bracelets, 
Brooches, Buttons, Charms, Cameos, &c. — Dol- 
lond's and other Telescopes, with silver and 4)rass 
tuhes.— Opera Glasses of the hest quality. — Spec- 
tacles, goid and Steele frames, with pebhies and 
frlass lenses, Eye; glassess, single and double; 
Gold and Tortoise-shell frames, preserves &c. — 
Joseph Rodger & Son's superior Cutlery and 
Razor Strops. 

N.B. — The proprietor of this establishment also 
begs to inform the Public and stranger visiting this 
Island, that repairs are executed on the most ap- 
proved system. 

Chronometers rated. 

As every article has a fixed price and which is 
thereon marked in plain figures, no abatement can 
be made. 
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YACHT 

Agency 




Wholesale and Retail 

^ GBNERAt 

W AR£HOUS£ 



IMPORTER OP 

Foreign and Colonial Produce 
WINES 

Spirits and Liqueurs^ Ale and Porter ^ 

24 & 288, Strada Re^lb, 

VALETTA, 

MALTA. 



MESSES AND SHIPPINO SUPPLIED. 

N. B. Bills and Notes Cashed on tbe most reasonable 
terms— Banking &c. 
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P NOTICE ■ p 

p^ To Owners and Shipmasters ^$ 
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The Steam Tuff ''Drac/on "tows Vessels Q; 
iw^o port, out to Sea and from /Tar- ^V-j 
hour to Harbour ^-c. ^'^' 



Charge cccording to agreement with (he 
Captain on board, or wilh (he undersigned. 

Captains reqniring the Tug's services \Ym 
be pleased to Iioist the Nat:;>nal Ensign at the 
fore lop gallant or royal Mast head. 
John C. Swift, 
AgQnt. 
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JOHN CUNNINGHAM SWIFT 



SHIP 




AGENT 



Q^ 






VALLETTA-MALTA- 

Agent for the sni&ldg, Newcastle, Srarbo 
rough and London Insurance, Associations 






Ofllce near the Custom House, 
6l 21 Strada.Levanle. 






THE GENUINE 
BALM OF MECCA. 

Pkepajied in the form of Lozenses bj Mr. 
Smith is one of the most valuable tonic reme- 
dies extant. This is particularly recommended 
for nervous complaints, those distressing infir- 
niiiies which deter some people from marrying, 
and freqent married people, from having fami- 
lies, and for all the morLiid symptoms occasioned 
by the indiscretions of youth, or the intempe- 
rance and excesses of riper years. In loss of 
appetite, lowness of spirits, indigestion, and 
bilious affection, it is invariably useful, impart- 
ing to the stomach the proper tone so essential 
to healthy digestion. It strengthens without 
stimulating, and without causing inflammation, 
invigorates the whole system, so that it may 
be often taken with advantage in GouT and 

liHEUMATISM. 

The Genuine Balm of Mecca in the form of 
Lozenzes is sold in boxes at 3s, 6d. & 5s each. 
Six five shillings boxes, when taken at pnce, 
are sold for IL 5s, 

Agent in Malta, G. Muir. 



Dr. SMITH'S EXTRACT. 

OF. SALSAPARILLA IN THE FORM 
OF PILLS 

recognised by the Faculty in general as the best 
purifier of the blood and consequently the re- 
mover of all dangerous diseases. 

General Depot in Naples* 
Agent ib Malta G. MiriR. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL 
Lately Mediterraneo by G. Ellul 

91, Strada S. Lucia, Valletta, Malta. 

This splendid and renowned Establishment 
oflFers to the travelling gentry, very comfortable 
large and small apartments, T^^ble d' Hote, 
Restaurant.— Warm and shower baths. 

COLOURED PORTRAITS IN DAGUER- 
REOTYPE 

Upon Silver and Glass Plates, Reproductions 

of Portraits, i& Views of every kind are takea . 

by 

J. POLLACK 

In btrada Stretta No. 29, Oriental Hotel. 



F. BOWMAN 

ii.nglish Tailor, Habit Maker and Outfitter, 
44, Strada Mezzodi, Malta. — Calls the atten- 
tioD of the residents in Malta to his select stock 
of Scotch, Ether, and other Tweeds. — Also to 
his moderate prices. 

The Naval Fit>ck Coat very best English Cloth £ 3 C 
Excellent second English Cloth Naval Frock.. ., 2 10 C 
Naval CJEidets and Midshipsmen's suits from jCS to ,, 3 10 
Army Regulation Doe skin trowsers (per pair) ,, 4 5 
Superior Quality blu<: summer Regulation Trowsers 

(per pair),, 18 C 
And all other Garments at equally moderate charges. 

F. BpYNTON 

Army and Naval Tailor and 

Outfitter. 

244-, Stiada Reale. Valletta. 

Travellers can always select in this establish, 
ment, every description of ready made clothes, 
suitable for winter and summer wear, alsc 
constantly receive direct from London, Town- 
end's Best Hats, and Hat Boxes, Felt, Alpaca 
and Cloth Travelling Caps, Cordings, Patent 
Waterproof Coats, Capes, and Leggings, Le 
xinge's. Mosquito, and Anti-vermin curtains 
Gentlemen's Plaids and Railway Wrappers 
Porlmant(.'aus aiiU Carpet bags. 

General Assortment of Hosiery* 



JOHN PACE & Co. 

269, Strada JReale. 

DEALER IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

GOODS 

All kinds of Silk, Linen, Woollen, Cottons 

Hardware, Perfumeries, Coral, Lava, Cameo, 

Malta Filigree work, Kid Gloves, Malta Lace, 

and Mittens from his manufactory. 

Fixed Prices. 

MALTA-VALLETTi. 

V. CROCK SCHEMBRI 

Depot of English and Geneva Gold Watches. 
A variety of Malta, Naples, Geneva Jewellery. 
Various precious Stones, Lava and Shell Ca- 
meos. Chinese manufacturers in Ivory. An 
asaortment of Oil paintings by ancient and 
modern Masters (Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and 
Spanish) and su.ulry Curios'tiss, Bjit Malta 
Filigree Works. Valletta, Malta. 



(f ALTA PROTESTANT COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL.— St. JULIAN'S BAY. 



^RESIDENT OF THE LONDON COMMITTEE OF 

MANAGEMENT, 

I ' 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 



OFFICERS AND MASTERS : 
Principal:— Rev, C. P. Miles, M.A. 
First Master, — John Patterson. Esq., B.A. 



I "^ The First Master 

fissics and English J- Mc. Neilson 
J Mr. Freeman 
eeky Mr. Soqrates, B. A. (of the Univer. of 
Athens) 

'rench, Mr. Guignaicl. . 
klian, Rev. Signer Pace 
^rman, Mr. Stern- 
rabic Turkish y Ismail Effendi. 

w .^. ^ 7 Mr. Neilson and 

rritmg Commerce j j^^.^ ^^^.^^^ 

)rauing, Mr. Stern. ^ 
billing, (A* Sergeant) 



^Assistant Secretary, — Mr. Lewis. 



Matron, Under appointment. 



The long vacation of this Institution ter- 
minates on the 30th of September, and the 
studies will be resumed on the 1st of October. 
It is very important that Students should joia 
the classes at the commencement of the session. 
CouASE OF Studies and Terms. * 

The course of Education includes Religious 
and Moral instruction, Orammatical instructioa 
in English, Latin, Greek, French, Itaiiaii, 
Modern Greek, Arabic, Turkish, Armenian and 
Hebrew Languages,-— Writing, Arithnaetic, 
Book* keeping, and Linear Drawin/):, Geogiaphy 
with its relations to History, Moral Science, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Natural History, 
Physiology, Botany, Chemistry. The art f ' 
teaching forms au inipoitant brrnoh of stuc 

The terms are fc^r boys under elev. w £ - 
a y\;ar; above that a^^e £ 45 .a y^uir; auu r 
Students in the College £ 60 a^ year, '^lie 
terms .^pe:;ified include tuition, board,, lodging, 
wnshiiig, medical atteiHla!ice and staionery. 
There are no extras exceMiing private i- -^ 
iu Drawing and Music. 

In tilt evciit of a prr\i ..a.ving the In&uiu- 
tiou :i is ex:>icted ♦!•• tern's fi:,vious no- 
tice will be given> in < : lili of wbi'Ji the pay- 
ment for the term wiii ^. coasidereil due. 

An invc. iory of the linen wearing apparel, 
ar..^ otlier arades required with the form of 
healili, age, etc., of the pupi! mav be had' on 
application to the Principnl of the Colleges at 
Malta, or of the Hcnora.v Secretary, 3 St. 
Jame's Street, London. J. W. 
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